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embarked for Genoa; but, as they were going on 
board the sbip,they saw a furmal order forbidding the 
entrance of all dogs upon the vessel. As they were 
very much attached to their dogs, they were stricken 
with grief. It was not easy to deceive the sharp look- 
out kept by the intendant, for every soldier advanced 
along the narrow gangway, one by one, as their 
names were called. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. The drummers unscrewed their drums,and the 
best dogs of the regi 
drums, which were screwed upagain. When regi- 

ments embark, no music is played, but on this occa- 

sion, the colonel determined that there should be 

music. He ordered the trumpets and drums to take 
the head of the column, and to play a lively tune, 
The faces of the drummers—every one of whom had 
a dog in his drum—may be conceived! The trumpets 
sounded; the drums were all silent. The colonel got 
angry and bawled to know why the drums did not 
beat. There was but one thing to do, and that was 
to beat. The moment the drums began to beat, in- 
numerable dogs began to how! and to bay, to the as- 
tonishment of everybody but the Zouaves. Every- 


of a dog anywhere; and yet, the more the drummers 


Bumors of the Day. 


A ZOUAVE STORY. 
When the war in Italy commenced, the Zouaves 
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-s: Upon | drummers to advance on board, one by one, and to 
is illness | roll the drum as he came. If a barking was heard, 
ing sim- | the drum was unscrewed, and the dog put ashore. 
of a tribe | Only one dog got on board; this was Toutou, who 
together. | kept quiet through all the rolling. It need not be 
a friend- | said the 34 Zouaves adored Toutou. 





FORGETTING NAMES. 
We have a very uncertain and unreliable memory 


beat, the more the dogs howled. At last a spaniel fell : 
out of a drum, rolled over and over on the ground, 
got up and took to his heels, howling louder than 
ever. Roars of laughter greeted this explanation of 
the mysterious howls. The intendant ordered the 
v . 





A friend of ours once went to call upon a young 


“ Ts—is—Miss—Frank Robinson’s cousin in?” said 


A young man who went to be married, forgot his 
own name at the most important part; and the cere- 
mony had to be delayed until he could remember it. 
Fancy him whispering, aftrighted, to the young lady: 
“ What is it, Sarah? Of I remember—Thomas!” 
The following case is authentic: A gentleman of 
our acquaintance in W——, met a young fellow a day 
or two after the ceremony had taken place. 

“So, Tite, they say you have been married?” 

“ So they say,” responded Tite. 

“ Who did you marry, Tite?” 

“Why, I married Miss—Miss—O, a girl on the hill 
here!” said Tite. 








EXTRACTING CORNS. 

Tom K. had a very bad corn on his left foot, which 
was really a grievance to him. Yesterday he was 
broached by a corn doctor, whom to our surprise, he 
blufted without ceremony: 

“Tom,” says we, “if that corn hurts you so much, 
why don’t you try the doctor's salve?” 
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“Try thunder!” says he; “ wasn’t | fool enough to 
buy a box of his salve the other day?” 

“ Indeed—did you try it?” 

“*] should think I did.” 

“ Did it affect the corn?” 

“‘ Can’t say that it did, but it came near taking my 
toe off.” 

“Indeed?” 














“Yes, and I’ll tell you how it was. I puta plaster 
of the salve over my toe, put on my boot and went 
| about my business. In the evening 1 could not get 
my boot off.” 
o Why?” 
“The plaster not only stuck to my foot, but to my 
boot, too. It took me an hour to get that boot off, 





‘er features | and then the better part of my toe, including the top 
er perfurm- | of the corn, came with it. The doctor said another 
f or feeling, | application would bring the corn out by the roots, 
hized with, | put I'll see him to Halifax before I try it.” 
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When is a blow from a lady welcoome?—When she 
strikes you agreeably. 


linner for a What kind of office does a doctor’s door-plate re- 
casion, din- | semble?—A sign 0 cure (sinecure). 
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ie. Enough | a startled fux?—Because he breaks cover. 
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Why is an emancipated man like the babes in the 
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id When is a dentist like a renovator of old coats?— 
da | When he recommends clo’reform to his customers. 


id decorated | A man had a sign up, ‘“ cheap ladies’ shoes for sale 
ll the world | here.” He found that not a lady entered his store. 


ay should be | No wonder—the ladies do not like to be called cheap— 


| they want to be dear. 
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JOHN WICKER’S WARNING. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





WISH to disclaim, in advance, 
the expression of any opinion 
whatever as to the credibility of 
the following story. That it was 
related to me by a credible wit- 
hess, @ man whose good faith and 
perfect truth have been too often 
triumphantly tested, to be lightly 
ea!led in question, I can and will 
avow. Further than this, I have 
no desire to lend my indorsement 
to the strange gnd startling theory 
of supernatural apparitions which 
this recital would so strongly ad- 
vecate; nor, on the other hand, to 
record a disbelief in that theory. 
I am not among that class of men 
who reject with sneering incredulity every manifes- 
tation in nature which is not supported by their own 
experience. From the remotest ages of the world, a 
belief in the supernatural has been fixed in the hu- 
man mind; and it may not be too much to say that 
the ready sympathy and interest which subjects like 
this always excite, may be no trifling argument to 
establish them as facts. Butitis not my purpose to 
argue either side of this question; my only purpose 
now is to tell a very remarkable story, and in telling 
it, to impart to it as much as is possible of the in- 
terest which the narrator threw into it when he re- 
lated it to me. The scientific world may scout his 
statements, as founded upon an impossible conclu- 
sion drawn from distorted premises: I can only say 
that he himself most firmly holds to the truth ot 
every syllable of it. 

The man I speak of is a warm personal friend, al- 
though much further advanced in years than my- 
self. He lives in «a pleasant country-house in the 
midst of his own broad acres, not far from the great 
highway of travel and traffic which runs through 
Central New York. Here, in a delightful home, sur- 
rounded by an interesting family, and with all the 
appliances which the united hands of taste and 
wealth can give, he dispenses a liberal hospitality, 
and passes a useful and enviable existence. It is 
more than likely that many a reader of these lines 
will recognize the original of this designedly imper- 
fect description, and recall pleasant days at his table, 
and nights by his fireside. 

It was my pleasure to pass the greater part of the 
months of September and October, 1859, in his family, 
as a privileged guest. One evening, during the last 
of my stay, my host and myself had wheeled out our 
chairs upon the back piazza, after our late dinner, 
and lapsed, as usual, into the easy, quiet conversation 
Suggested by the place and time. The sun was per- 
haps half an hour high, and his beams shot almost 
horizontally across the broad, rich belt of meadow- 
land that stretched from the river up to the house, 
where a magnificent herd of cattle were grazing. On 
either side were a hundred acres of woodland, now 
all overspread with the magnificent touches of the 
great painter, autumn; and out of sight, bordering 
the road upon which the house fronted, for a quarter 
of a mile up and down, was a stretch of brown stub- 
be-felds, which had sent their heavy croys to the 
:Teat bas two months before. It seemed to me 
tuai a iman with all this assurel to him might be 
reasonably happy; and so I remarked. 

“Yes—I presume I am favored beyond most of 
men,”’ John Wicker replied; and throwing away his 
hali-consumed cigar, he shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and looked approvingly toward the landscape 
below us. “‘ITshould be the most unreasonable of 
men to find fault with a lotas happy as mine has 
been.” 





The reply led me to pursue the subject, and I con- 
tinued the train of thought I had begun. 

“It is not often,” I said, “ that every essential of 
true happiness meets in the same person; but in 
your case, the propitious fates seem to have neglect- 
ed nothing. A beautiful and productive estate, a 
happy temperament, a well-stored mind, wealth, and 
the ability and knowledge requisite to use it for the 
welfare of yourself and friends; and last and best of 
all, and without which all wealth is but mockery, 
domestic ties which make your home something jast 
short of heaven—all this is cause for unceasing 
thankfulness. And right here, while 1 am speaking 
of your family, let me ask you a question which I have 
wanted to ask a dozen times. Who was your wife, 
and where, and how did you find her? You know 
that your friends hereabouts are apt to be imperti- 
nent with you; but this is something which I have 
never understood, although I knew she did not live 
in this vicinity.” 

Wicker’s face was oneof the kind that is usually 
quiet and impassive, but subject to instantaneous 
changes upon sudden provocation. When I com- 
menced speaking, he was lying lazily back in his 
great arm-chair, with his features settled into a look 
of perfect repose; but as I put my query he started 
nervously, and his broad forehead contracted, while 
a painful light filled his eyes. I saw the question 
had distressed him, and made haste to apologize for 
asking it. 

* No—no; not that,” he broke in. ‘ Understand 
me, | don’t mind telling you all about it; though 
the friends are very tew to whom I have unbosomed 
myselfupon this subject. It involves the telling of 
the only dark chapter of my life, and I think I have 
never entirely recovered from the effects of this ad- 
venture. It was one of those experiences that a man 
never entirely forgets; and much as it would please 
me toerase from my memory every impression left 
by the occurrences I am about to tell you of, no one 
knows so well as myself that they are ineffaceable, 
and will last me while life lasts.” 

His voice grew grave and slightly tremulous as he 
proceeded. I wheeled my chair partly round, so as 
to face bim, and declining the second cigar which he 
offered me, settled back comfortably in the deep 
cushion, and listened expectantly. The story as 
here repeated is given in his own language, so far as 
an ordinarily gool memory can reproduce it. 

“ What I have totell happened just twenty-three 
years ago last March. <As 1 was fifty-five years old 
yesterday, I must have been thirty-two: then. All 
this property, as you perhaps kuow, was inherited 
from my father. He died shortiy before, at his oid 
homestead in Sunthern Vermont, and J came imme- 
diately into possession of both this estate and that. 
It had been my long-cherishel plan to make this my 
home whenever Providence shoull release me from 
the pious duty of smoothing the downhill path in 
lite of my father, the last of his race save myself. 
This spot possessed irresistible attractions for me 
trom the first time I beheld it. During his life, my 
day-dreams were ali built upon it, and I pictured it 
all out very pleasantly to myself how I should make 
my earthly paradise here, and rear up the children 
that Heaven might bless me with. You may smile, 
and think me to have been somewhat premature 
when I tell you that up to the time of my father’s 
death, [ was not married; no, nor even engaged. 
But like all castie-buiiders, I drew upon my imagi- 
nation for my facts; and unlike most of them, I 
have since realized them all. 

“ Fifty miles from C——, where the old homestead 
was situated, lived a substantial farmer, Ambrose 
Elmer, who had lived at C—— some six years pre- 
viously, with whose family I had been well acquaint- 
ed. His daughter Kate, at that time a girl of nine- 
teen, had been the favorite of the village; and there 
was in fact everything to make her so. She was 
handsome and intelligent beyond all the girls of the 
town, and had in former years enjoyed the advan- 
tages of Boston schools and Boston society. None of 
her companions in C felt the least jealousy of her 

















superiority; and the fact shows very sign'ficantly 
what her innate goodness and loveliness of character 
must have been. But I will forbear any further 
comment of this character; the lady in question is 
the present Mrs. Wicker. Her father hal led a 
varied and checkered existence; a wholesale dealer 
in the New England metropolis for the first fifteen 
years of his business career, he had yielded to a 
terrible financial reverse which stranded hundreds 
of mercantile houses, and had come to C—, with 
the little remnant of his fortune, and entered into 
business in a much more humble way. Fortune 
smiled on him fora time; but reverses again over- 
took him, and this time he threw up trade forever, 
and removed toa farm which he leased for a term 
of years. 

‘* Before this latter removal, my relations with 
Kate Elmer had not been what may be called con- 
fidential. I had admired her, and very probably my 
actions expressed the sentiment; and I was much in 
her company. There was much in her character 
that pleased me and entirely satistied my ideas of the 
kind «f woman [ should wish to marry; but either 
because my mind was too unsettled, or, it may have 
been, on account of that reluctance to sacrifice any 
of my liberty which makes one half of the confirmed 
old bachelors, I had never as yet hinted any- 
thing to her that looked toward a closer relation than 
friendship. And when Mr. Elmer removed to his 
new home, Kate and I parted merely as very sincere 
friends, with a promise from me to visit her father in 
the course of the following summer, and a half- 
promise from her, given in a woman’s half-declining, 
half-dissenting way, that perhaps she would answer 
my letters. 

* But if I had not the name of being Kate Elmer’s 
lover, there was anotber in the village who had. A 
young man, Ralph Sterrett by name, who had run 
away to sea when quite a lad, re-appeared at his old 
home during the year before Mr. Elmer’s removal, 
and spent several months in the place. His parents 
had both died—his mother, it was said, of a broken 
heart, on his account—and he was not received with 
any great degree of cordiality by the staid, respect- 
able people of C—. I had a lively recollection of him 
as a youth, as the leading spirit in every furay upon 
the apple-orchards and melon-patehes of the village. 
and as the irreclaimable bad boy of us all. My im- 
pressions of him upon this renewal of our acquaint- 
ance were not at all flattering to him. He was now 
a man ofabout my age, or two years younger; a 
good-looking fellow enough, tall, stout, and active 
witha bold black eye, and a head of curly black hair. 
He had sailed in every quarter of the globe, as he 
told his story, and had been engaged in the traffic in 
Cuban indigo, much to his advancement in a pecu- 
hiary point of view. The deep brown of his face cor- 
roborated everything that he said about the long 
voyages he had taken; but I entertained very serious 
doubts as to his ventures in indigo. He had money 
enough, and was lavish enough with it; but I could 
not help noticing that it was all in gold and silver, 
and of the stamp and coinage of every mint from 
Algiers to Calcutta, and from Moscow to Buenos 
Ayres. To speak plainly, I more than suspected 
him of having been a free-trader, and that he was 
playing ducks and drakes with the wealth of many 
an unlucky merchant whose ships he had scuttled. 
It was a very grave suspicion—so serious a one that I 
locked it up in my own breast, and the world was 
none the wiser for it. But there were circumstances 
strongly favoring this presumption: his manner was 
swaggering and rakish, and more like that of a rover 
than of an honest sailor, and he had across the back 
of his hand a crooked, ugly sear, very red and in- 
flamed, which [ thought at once might have been gor 
from the poisoned crease of some Malaysian. Ail 
this may sound a little fancifal for our day, and you 
may perhaps think I had been reading an undue 
amount of the Captain Kidd school of literature; but 
I firmly believe to this day that my suspicions were 
correct. But, as I have just said, I never hinted 
them, and the people of C came to their own un- 





favorable conclusions of Ralph Sterrett without any 
assistance from me. 

* This was the person whom the gossip of the vil- 
lage united in declaring Kate Elmer’s lover. He 
had been attracted to her very soon after he came, 
and sought her company with much earnestness. 
Opinion seemed to be divided upon the subject; some 
affirmed that Kate favored his advances, and would 
eventually give him her hand, and others declared 
just as decidedly that no such man as Ralph Sterreit 
could ever win her. The latter was my opinion; bat 
when, after a month’s persistent attentions to her, 
there was no sign of their discontinuance, 1 began 
to feel that half-jealous sentiment which a man will 
very often entertain abont a woman whow he has no 
possible claims to. After atime, however, the mat- 
ter came toanend. Sterrett had never pretended to 
mingle in the society of the village, and saw Kate at 
no other times then when he could find her alone; 
and one evening as I was approaching Mr. E!mer’s 
house, I saw Ralph Sterrett stride hastily down the 
walk, slam the gate behind him, and disappear up 
thestreet. His face looked troubled and angry, and 
[remember taking much satisfaction in the thought 
that Kate Elmer had probably been teliing him some 
unpleasant truths. He left C—— the next day, and 
did not return to it. 

“All this happened, as I think you have heard, 
about six years before the death of my father. In 
the meantime I had corresponded with Kate, and 
her letters gave me a still higher estimate ot her. 
My purposes now began to take shape and form, for 
the tirst time in ten years. I was thirty-two, and 
Kate about twenty-five, and there seemed to be no 
good reason why I should not marry her, as young 
people were doing every day about me. Perhaps— 
and the thought gave me a grievous pain in the 
pectoral region—perhaps I had already waited too 
long, and some man, less procrastinating than my- 
self, might even now be bearing the prizeaway. She 
had reproached me a dozen times in her leiters, tor 
my bad faith in not fulfilling my promise to visit her. 
My mind was made up; 1 would delay no longer. I 
would pay the Elmers my promised visit immediate- 
ly, marry Kate,—if I could,—and realize my long 
cherished pian of a bome in Western New York. 

*-Suaden resulves are generally acted upon as 
quickly. Bright and early, on the morning following 
my determination, my travelling valise was strap- 
ped on the saddle, and I mounted my favorite, Pri:ce 
Charley, for along ride of almost a hundred miles. 
You will remember that I am speaking of a day al- 
most 2 quarter of a century ago, when railroads in 
Vermont were few and far betweem There was no 
practicable means of access to the section of the S:ate 
to which the Elmers had removed, to the travelier 
from C , except by horseback. A portion of the 
way was over a road across the mountains, too rude 
to admit of the passage of wheels; and the balance of 
the journey must be taken by a circuitous route, 
crossing several rough bridges over the mountain 
torrents. The country toward which my horse’s head 
was bow turned was an obscure one, with nothing to 
recommend it to anybody, in my judgment, but its 
magiuiiicent scenery; and with the teeling that there 
would be a spice of novelty in the journey and its 
incidents not at all unpleasant, I st .rted forth. 

“The first day passed without any remarkable 
occurrence. I rode through a heavily-timbered 
country, thinly inhabited, and reached the foot of the 
hills by the middle of the afternoon; but preferring 
not to tax my horse any further that day, I passed 
the night at a wretched little shanty, where a man 
and ~ite were endeavoring to support half a dozen 
squalid children from the yield of the sterile land. 
The poor fellow thankfully received my donation as 
he brought up my horse the next morning, and ob- 





served, as 1 rode off. 

“* You'll overtake company, sir, if you don’t wait 
on the road, before night. 1 heard a horse’s hoofs 
clatter on the road before daybreak, going up the 
hiils.’ 

“ The prospect of a travelling companion was not 
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most primitive character; a loose footway of un- 
5 dressed logs laid upon four stout saplings which were 
long enough to extend from bank to bank. Some- 
times the logs were fastened to the saplings with 
green bark; but usually they were left to roll and 
revolve under the horse’s hoofs, in a way that sug- 

gested anything else than security. 
“ As night approached, the air grew still milder; 
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Elmer’s, except it might be that troublesome feeling 
with which I left home, that possibly I had deferred 
my journey too long. This, however, was no more 
than a passing cloud over my serene prospects. But 
¥ this unexpected appearance of Sterrett in this place, 
and at such a time, gave me an unquiet, nay an 
alarmed feeling, which I could not shake off. More 
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disagreeable, and I encouraged Prince Charley to 
step off nimbly, without urging him into tou fast a 
gait for the ascent. The Prince was a powerful roan 
horse, and reputed an excellent traveller; but it was 
midday before I caught sight of the man who had 
preceded me. From the highest elevation I had yet 
reached, I saw him beginning the ascent of a hill 
halfa mile away, both horse and rider looking like 
moving ants inthe distance, and I flattered myself 
that I should speedily overtake him; but as hour 
after hour passed away, and the distance between us 
did not perceptibly decrease, I became convinced 
that he bestrode quite as good an animal as my own, 
and that the rider was proceeding with all haste. 
“Thad been advised of an inn about twenty-five 
miles from the point of my morning’s departure, 
which I had expected to reach by dusk. This and 
the previous day had been unusually mild for the 
month of March, and the indications were that a 
thaw was about to begin thus early. During the 
afternoon I passed two streams, which contained a 
much greater volume of water than was to be ex- 
pected at this season, and I inferred that the deep 
deposits of snow in the mountain gorges had begun 
to send down their contributions to swell the streams. 
The bridges over these water-courses were of the 


and a misty rain set in which speedily drenched me 
through, and gave the ground an unpleasantly sticky 
character. The Prince labored faithfully through 
the mud, and as it was now after dark, I urged him 
along with voice and hand, as my condition was too 
uncomfortable to be borne with patience. A bright 
light from a level below me suggested visions of good 
cheer and rest both for myself and Charley; and 
after a mile more of painful travelling, I turned into 
the inn-yard. The house d to be a substantial 
frame-building, with good promise of what 1 most 
needed. AsI passed the stables, I saw a man rub- 
bing down a horse, and at once concluded that my 
quasi-companion had arrived. Giving directions for 
the care of Charley, I entered the house. 

“The room I first entered was @ bar-room, crowd- 
ed with men. The landlord came forward as he saw 
me, and, assisting me to remove my soaked surtout 
which clung in limp folds about me, directed me into 
the next room. I closed the door behind me after 
entering, and turned toward the broad fireplace, 
where a cheerful flame was leaping up the chimney. 
A man was standing close by the fire, with his face 
to it, apparently holding some wet garment up to 
the blaze. He turned quickly at the sound of the 
closing of the door, and as the firelight fell trans- 
versely across his face, I recognized him. It was 
Ralph Sterrett. 

“Up to this moment, I had not entertained the 
thought of any misadventure in my mission to Mr. 





than six years before, he had left C——, under cir- 
cumstances, the recollection of which also suggested 
Kate Elmer to my mind. I was here, on the road to 
visit her; I encountered him when half the way was 
passed, and the natural inference seemed plain. He 
must be bound on the same mission as myself. 

“He did not long leave me in doubt. My own face 
was fully exposed to the fire as I took three steps 
toward it; and then he moved quickly to me and laid 
his hand on my shoulder. His face was somewhat 
changed from what it had been years befvre; it had 
@ more subdued look, and was thinner. Otherwise, 
he was much the same; his cheek was as brown, his 
eyes as dark, and his hair as black as ever, but worn 
long and falling in masses over his shoulders. He 
was evidently agitated and excited by my appearance, 
and I felt the fingers contract which he had laid on 
my shoulder. 

“¢ John Wicker?’ The words were spoken in a 
hoarse, thick voice, with just a shadow of an inter- 
rogation in the tone. 

**T am John Wicker,’ was my reply. 

*** Ay—I know it. What is your business here?’ 

“The words were jerked out curtly, and sounded 
insulting to the last degree. My anger began to 
rise. 

“*T recognize no right in you, sir, to put that 
question. Iam not quarrelsome, but I never learn- 
ed to pocket an insult tamely.’ 

** Insult?’ he repeated, in a tone of bitterness that 
startled me. ‘You don’t understand me. I will 
answer the question I have asked. You are on your 
way to Mr. Elmer's—the Elmer who lived at C—, 
six years ago. You go ostensibly to visit him; in 
reality to propose marriage tohis daughter. Do you 

deny it?’ 

‘And assuming that you are correct,’ I said, 
keeping down my anger as well as I could; ‘by what 
right do you—?’ 

‘He interrupted me with an oath, and a stamp of 
the foot. His voice quivered so with passionate 
warmth as he interrupted me, that he could with 
difficulty control his utterance. 

“¢In the name of God, man, don’t weary me with 


course; I’m Ralph Sterrett, the outcast, the man 
that people shunned and avoided, and whom only 
one person ever took kindly by the hand, and bade 
him lead a better life. Man, did you know that I 
loved that woman, Kate Elmer, as men don’t even 
love their own heart’s blood? Do youknowlI told 
her of it, and in my rude way asked her to marry 
me? I did; and then she, wonderful, fearless crea- 
ture that she is, made me tell all my past life to her, 
and expose my black heart to her searching gaze. 
She made me know my own vileness as I never knew 
it before; she laid me bare to myself, and asked me 
calmly if I would have her mate with me? I went out 
from her presence, angry at myself for the errors of 
@ wasted life, conscience-stricken, and humiliated 
to the dust. The seeds of reformation were sown 
within me that night; you see their fruit this night, 
not in the person of the Ralph Sterrett who has 
hunted his fellows and been hunted on the high seas, 
but in Ralph Sterrett, the minister of God, who 
stands before you! I’ve tried to deserve her, and be 
worthy of her; and at last, when I humbly hoped I 
could lay the evidence of my altered life at her feet, 
and win her hand, I find you across my path. By 
heaven, it istoo much! I-forget my sacred calling; 
I forget the life I have led for six years past; I re- 
member only that you would snatch her from me, 
and the old wickedness works its way around my 
heart.’ 

‘‘ His manner was so violent, and his denunciation 
so vehement, that my hand instinctively sought the 
breast-pocket of my coat, where I had placed a small 
pistol before leaving home; but Sterrett was too much 
overcome by his emotions to offer violence. As he 
finished his speech he dropped heavily into a chair, 
and let his eyes fall wearily to the floor. 

**The whole scene was so sudden, so entirely un- 
expected, that I scarcely began to comprehend its 
import till he had done speaking. Very soon my anger 
left me, and I answered as quietly as I could. ~ 

**¢ You seem to be mistaken in your idea of my 
mission to Mr. Elmer’s. I am not Kate Elmer’s ac- 
cepted lover. She has never heard a syllable of love 
or marriage from me. I believe her heart is entirely 
unpledged. You can enter the field with me, if you 
choose, and win her if youcan. More than this, you 
cannot ask me to concede to you.’ 

‘¢ He looked up quickly, and his eyes almost glow- 
ed with the intensity of his excitement. 

“¢T tell you no!’ he almost shouted; and his hand 
dashed the chair from which he had risen half across 
the room. ‘Icannot bear the thought that another 
should lay any, the slightest claim to her! The 
words you have spoken are enough to craze me; God 
forgive me, but I feel at this moment like doing you 
harm. I can’t stay in the same room, in. the same 
house with you; the air stifles me, and I must re- 
move myself out of the way of temptation to do you 
violence. If I stayed here to-night, I should find 
myself standing at your bedside with a knife!’ 

‘¢ He threw his surtout over his shoulder, snatched 

his cap from the table, and strode out of the room. 
I heard his voice in the bar, speaking in quick, im- 
patient tones, then a response from the inn-keeper, 
ina voice that indicated dissuasion; then Sterrett’s 
voice again, loud, rude and imperative; and in a 
moment a man left the bar, and crossed the yard 
toward the stable. In five minutes more a horse was 
led up, and his hoofs were quickly heard clattering 
out of the yard. 
“I stood before the fire, trying to reason calmly 
upon this strange occurrence, and forgot hunger, 
fatigue and discomfort. My mind was a chaos of 
excitement, from which I could at first solve noth- 
ing. Whither had this strange being gone? My 
fears answered, to resume his journey, to reach El- 
mer’s before me, and to anticipate my visit to the 
daughter. I tried to laugh this idea out of my head 
as absurd and foolish, and found that it had taken 
deep root. Why was not all this likely to happen, 
unless I exerted myself to prevent it? Why 
might not this hot-brained lover, half-frenzied, per- 
haps, with religious enthusiasm, take the road again 
while I slept, and so reach the Elmers in time to do 
irretrievable mischief? Reasoning in this way, a 
conviction possessed me, as strong aS my very 
being; anirresistible impulse to go forth and con- 
tinue my journey in the still small hours of the night. 
Promptings of this kind are often so forcible as to 
admit of no demur; and this was the strongest I 
have ever known. I yielded to the impulse, because 
it was beyond my power to resist it. Iam no meta- 
physician, and cannot undertake to say whether this 
feeling had any mysterious connection with the sub- 
sequent events of the night. My story is one of facts, 
not theories. 

“The inn-keeper and his crowd of benchers seem- 
ed mute with astonishment when I ordered my horse, 
and declared my intention to proceed with my jour- 
ney immediately. 

“ ¢ The road isn’t fit to stand still in, let alone trav- 
elling inthe night. You are the second man who 
has taken this queer whim to-night; but I suppose 
it’s none of my business. I’ll caution you, asI did 
him, to keep a sharp eye to the bridges; there’s one 
three miles ahead. 
I thought there was any chance that you’d get it; as 
it is, | wish you no accidents.’ 

‘* My horse had been brought up during our col- 
loquy, and I mounted him and rode slowly away. 
The road was discouragingly heavy at the start, 
but improved, for some reason, after the first mile. 
The night-air was chilly and damp; there was a 
quarter moon, which made the road tolerably light. 
I mention all these things, in order that you may see 








or stale shows of dignity now! You know me, of 


I’d wish you a pleasant ride, if 


was perfectly awake, and entirely sensible of every- 
thing about me; and so I rode on, slowly and care- 
fully. 

“The first bridge which the landlord had warned 
me of, came presently in sight. It was just such an 
one as I have described, and spanned a stream per- 
haps forty feet wide; but I observed as I approached 
it that it was braced to either bank with guy-ropes, 
from which I inferred that the supports must be in 
two lengths, and lashed together in the middle. The 
torrent roared and dashed over a rocky bed, fifty 
feet below, for this was a chasm, and not merely the 
bed of a brook. I must say that the inn-keeper’s 
words had not made the impression upon me which 
they should have made; probably because of the 
pre-occupation of my thoughts. Certainly, I rode 
boldly forward, not meaning to dismount, or to use 
any other ordinary precautionary measure. There 
was not a distance of three yards between my horse’s 
hoofs and the end of the bridge, when—” 

The speaker paused abruptly in his narration and 
a shudder agitated his face. 

“The apparition that suddenly stood between me 
and the briigeseems to rise befure me again as I 
essay to describe it. The face and figure of Ralph 
Sterrett appeared to me, his cap off, his long hair 
straggling back over his shoulders, and his arms out- 
stretched to me, as if in warning not to advance 
further. His fuce and ‘figure, did I say? Nay, but 
their shadow, their apparition; for the moonbeams 
shone through and through the hands that he held 
out to me, and his whole presence was luminous 
with a ghastly, faint glow, something like the phos- 
phorescent effects we see at night from a ship’s deck. 
That face was not of the living; it had no lines, no 
lineament which any man could see and declare to 
be human. It was bloodless as marble, and almost 
as expressionless, save that an impression of painful 
remonstrance was conveyed by the dull, fixed eyes. 
1t made no sound nor motion; it stood there, ghost- 
ly, impalpable, terrible! 

“A sickness almost like the sickness of dissolution 
overcame me; I clutched at Charley’s mane to keep 
my seat in the saddle. Do you call this an optical 
delusion, the effects of an over-excited imagination? 
Why, then, did the brute I rode stop short, trem- 
bling in every fibre, and snorting with fear? He 
saw it as wellas myself, and instinct told him to fear 
it as something against which instinct had no 
weapon. As plainly as I now see you sitting in the 
chair befure me did I then behold this spectral image 
of Ralph Sterrett; aud not only saw it, but watched 
it, held to the spot by its awful fascination, until it 
faded into thin air. 

“My horse wheeled sharply and galloped back 
over the road. Without power of my own to check 
or guide him, I clung to the saddle while he plunged 
onward, never stopping his headlong course until he 
had reached the inn. Somebody assisted me from 
his back, and helped me into the house. My appear- 
ance excited a cross-fire of eager questions, in answer 
to which I could only utter the words, ‘ Ralph Ster- 
rett,’ and ‘ bridge.’ 

*“** He means the man that started first,’ the inn- 
keeper said. ‘Just asI expected; sumething bad 
has happened up at that man-trap. Who volun- 
teers to go and investigate?’ 

“4 dozen men were obtained without any difficulty, 
and the party started immediately for the bridge. 
They returned after midnight, bringing the lifeless 
body of Ralph Sterrett, shockingly bruised on the 
rocks in the bed of the stream. His horse was found 
with him, bruised into ashapeless mass by the fright- 
ful fall. An examination of the bridge revealed the 
cause of the catastrophe. The rain of the afternoon 
had set in motion numerous small rivulets down the 
banks of the stream, one of which had undermined 
the end of the support upon one side, and as it settled 
almost a foot intu the mud, the logs at the centre and 
at that end were displaced. Ralph had ridden upon 
the bridge from the opposite end, and probably cross- 
ed one half the way in safety, when the treacherous 
logs yielded to his horse’s feet, and hurled both ani- 
mal and rider down to destruction! And such had 
been my fate, but for this mysterious interposition 
in my behalf. 

You can now form some idea of the depth of the 
impression which this adventure left upon me. 
Aside from its awe-inspiring character, the fact that 
my salvation was owing to the supernatural agency 
of my dead rival affected me beyond measure. I was 
unable to resume my journey for several days, and 
at least three more passed before I arrived safely at 
the Elmers.’ 

1t was not until a year after my marriage that I 
told this story tomy wife. You may be sure she be- 

lieves it implicitly. She says that she cannot well 
disbelieve the agency that preserved me to her; and 
as to Sterrett, she insists that his journey would have 
been fruitless, even had the fate I have described over- 
taken me instead of him. She is probably as sure of 
this as of anything that in the nature of things 
never can happen; but I think a very slight change 
of circumstances might have made me the victim, 
instead of him, and who can deny possible results? 

“Tf you ask tor my theory of this strange occur- 
rence, I can only say that it is my sober, abiding con- 
viction that I saw the disembodied presence of 
Ralph Sterrett. As for tracing this startling effect 
to its cause, I frankly avow my inability to do it. 
My preservation is an evident fact; it was accom- 
plished by means which I have neither the penetra- 
tion nor the desire to understand.” 





The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the jailor of 





that my senses had not failed me up to this time. I 


CAUGHT AT LAST. 
“ WHAT’s ina name?” asks the poet. ‘A rose by 
any other name,” etc.; and yet, there has been a dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject. Jonathan Bugg 
thought he should smell sweeter as Norfolk Howard; 
while as for myself—the humble writer of this story— 
I attribute the greatest misfortune of my life, by a 
roundabout way of reasoning, to being called “ John- 
ny.” My name has always been Johnny, and I think 
my nature, so to speak, gradually grew Johnnish ; 
tor didn’t every ‘‘ Jack” of my boyish days naturally 
hold a high hand over a Johnny? Petticoat govern- 
ment was an absolute monarchy by which I was 
governed. My father died before I could lisp; and 
my mother (with the best of intentions, doubtless,) 
had old-established rules on the subject of education. 
Dr. Watts was her demigod; and though, in the 
primeval times in which that gentleman lived, when 
the rose was “the glory of April and May!” he may 
have served as a sort of forcing-box for the young; 
yet now-a-days nature grows better by itself, though 
the roses are delayed till June. ‘“ Train upa child 
in the way he should go,” says the wisest of men. 
Here, again, my mother thought she understood the 
wisest of men thoroughly; only, unfortunately, her 
idea of the way to be gone in was so narrow, that it 
was a moral impossibility for any one to walk in it. 
My early youth, therefore, was a series of deviations 
from, and draggings back into my mother’s “ way,” 
—she vigorously compressing her petticoats, lest in 
getting me back she should wander a step out of it 
herself. Birds’-nesting was not in this way—indeed 
it would be easier to say what was not in it than 
what was, it being a path of the barest. I only say 
this to show the system on which I was nourished, 
and by which I came through my college career (at 
St. Bees) in my mother’s eyes—triumphant. 
I was ordained, and was going down to my first 
curacy in asmall country village, where my mother 
thonght I should encounter fewer of those snares 
she dreaded for me than in a town. 
* Good-by, my dear boy!”’ said she, with a tear in 
each eye. “I shall come and see you by-and-by. 
Heaven bless you! and do see that the sheets are 
aired.” 
This was pleasant. My hat-box was inside the 
carriage, which contained both a young and old lady; 
my foot on the step. 

My mother, in losing me, lost all consciousness of 
any one else the train might hold. I blushed to my 
hair, stumbled over my hat-box, and felt in the first 
stage of infancy, as the train moved on with me to 
my first curacy. 

It was not till some stations had been passed that I 
glanced up at my travelling companions. I had had 
@ vague consciousness of the young lady suppressing 
a laugh as I entered, that was all. 

Still 1 was a man, though shy and nervous; so 1 
looked at the young one first. A pretty girl, with 
golden hair knotted up under a small round hat, 
that my mother would have condemned at once as 
unfeminine; and yet the small, rather pouting mouth 
was very womanly. She looked alive for amusement, 
and dissatisfied with her materials. 

Leaving myself out of the question, the materials 
weren’t promising. Her companion was a tall, gaunt, 
bony woman, with a severe expression. Her eyes 
were closed, and on her knee there rested a speaking- 
trumpet. After looking, there seemed nothing more 
for me to do, and I turned my eyes upon the fields 
and trees we were passing. The young lady, how- 
ever, was of the opinion that as Mahomet would not 
go to the mountain, as was natural, the mountain 
could go to Mahomet. 

** Would you like to see ‘Punch?’ she asked; and, 
though I doubted the propriety of the proceeding, 
with our chaperone asleep, and thought the mice 
disposed to play too much, with the cat away, yet I 
could not but acknowledge there was nothing for- 
ward in either voice or manner. 

“Punch” was not a paper my mother patronized; 
my own sense of humor was not cultivated, and my 
taste slightly severe; therefore, having returned my 
thanks, I gazed somewhat gravely on a group of 
young ladies in striped petticoats, playing croquet, 
with more display of ankle than I thought decorous. 
The live young lady opposite me, taking note of the 
subject, began again. 

* Ah, the croquet picture! Isn’t it an institution?” 

A hospital was an institution, so was a workhouse; 
but a game!—slang. 

More ideas of the impropriety of the whole proceed- 
ing crossed my brain; as a clergyman, should I 
awake the sleeper by asking her if she feltadraught? 
No; I was, though absurd, twenty-three still; so I 
merely said I did not play croquet. 

“ Not play croquet?” There was a world of mean- 
ing in the way the girl raised her eyebrows. I began 
a series of self-questioning as she reclined on the 
cushion and began to cut open the leaves of a yellow 
railway novel with her ticket. Onght I to play cro- 
quet? Did everybody play croquet, even clergymen? 
The young lady asking the question could not be 
ignorant of my calling, my garb being eminently 
clerical. In spite of my convictions, I began to wish 
I could play croquet consistently; began to be sorry 
this girl had retired into the yellow novel, which, 
after all, might be worse fur her than talking to me. 

I even was meditating a remark, wher-a loud, un- 
musical voice came from the far corner of the car- 
riage. “ Lizzie!” it said. 

Lizzie started, crossed over, took the trumpet, and 
called back, musically, ‘‘ Yes, aunt.” 

“Are we near Marsden?” Marsden! it was the 
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? remark), and a porter screamed out, * Moi 
saw the ladies get into a yellow fly in wait 
the keen gray eyes of the older woman fa. 
I stood patiently on the platform, till .. © 








“Only a few miles off.” And then Liz 
fully laid down the trumpet, and crossed |) 

“She's so awfully deat,” said the young 

“* What afflictions some are called on t: 
observed 

“That's like Sunday,” said Miss Lizzi: 
began to prepare for disembarkation. Cr | 
shaken out of her jacket, packages disin: 
my grave and silent help (after the aboy 


settled and despatched, Then I asked n 
walked off to my lodgings. It was adull ji: 
of one street; but dullness in the way ot 
what I had expected. All the women at 
and boys at play turned to inspect me; b. 
feel sufficiently at my ease to address 
them, 

My destination was a good-sized cottage 
in a strip of garden, and a rather nice-} 
woman stood at the gate. She loukod m: 
came up, doubtless having an inward th : 
over my youth and innocence, 

“The last’s here yet, sir,” she said, as \ 
‘but he’s going to-night.” 

“The who?” I inquired, anxiously, 

“The last curate, sir; we always has 
we've had all sorts.” 

Here she was obliged to pause, with th. 
near. 

She opened a door and ushered me 
which seemed to be luxuriously furnished 
My mother, though well-off, adhered to 
ous horsehair furniture of her mother, an 
Here were dark-seated velvet easy-cha 
carpet, and divers little pretty articles t 
to have been put in tastefully for a Village 
but what offended the nose of my mothe: 
the smell of tobacco. 

I was about hastily to remonstrate wi! 
lady, when I saw a man sitting half in ar 
of the window—smoking; a man ina+:'! 
fitting coat, who, as soon as he saw us, t: 
of himself that was out of the apartment, 
it to the half that was in, and said: 

“Mr. Williams, I believe, vice Parker 
I’m Parker. Mrs. Spinx, I will see you = 

That lady, in a state of unwillingness, 
left me in a state of mild astonishmen | 
great respect fur “the cloth,” and this “ 
shocked me. 

“When one puts off one’s shoes, one 
how they will tit another man,” said \' 
“besides which, there is a trifle I wish t: 
you. Shall we do the business first, ar 
pipe together afterwards?” 

I told Mr. Parker, as I had told Miss Li: 
the croquet—I never smoked. 

“And yet you exist!—excuse me; we!’ ' 
Smoke the two pipes afterwards. Mr. W: 
observe this apartment?” 

I assented. (Did he think I looked blin “ 
“Neat but not gaudy, eh?” pursued th- 

I assented again. 

“Glad you like it. Well, this room '- 
Mrs. Spinx; but the furniture—at least, 
things—belongs to me.” ; 
“The rooms were said to be furnished 
ters my mother received,” I gently remar! 

“Probably. Mrs. Spinx said 80, now, (i) 
She did; would he, therefore, tell me + ’ 
Mrs. Spinx’ 's things and which were his? 

Mr. Parker looked very doubtful, wer 

pan and a small deal table with plant. 
said, “ Mrs. Spinx’s; the one or two oth: : 
he concluded, “are mine.” 

“ Bat,” I exclaimed, “a man could n: 
room with nothing but a deal table and 
where could he sit?” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Parker. “I beli« 
way, there was an article Mrs. Spinx cal: 
when I came, but—” (Mr. Parker shrugg: 
ders) “in the words of the poet, ‘it was ji) 1: 
I could bear.’ Accordingly, I did not p: 
niture, supposing you would wish to take | 
I looked at the easy-chairs, and sniffed , t 

it did seem hard that I should have Mi 
tobacco-infected room imputed to me. 

“Is it the baccy you don’t like? Alitt, ico | 
will soon take that out. You see, MY j:: 
I’m off to-night to visit my lady-love, w, 
on the moors at this time of the year, an 
these chairs would be more in your wayt) ; 
—they would be too much in mine! I’m ; 
Suppose we say £30, and have done with t: 
Of course I bought everything. And 
Parker smoked his two pipes, waiting f 
= was in evidently good spirits, and frien’:' 
“You'll find this place beastly slow,” h« 
It did not seem unlikely that what w: 
Parker’s pvison would be my meat. H: 
have survived life at my mother’s. 
‘beastly ” itself was, to say the least, em > 
clerical, so the remark did not depress m 
fore made an inquiry about my vicar. 

“The old humbug!” burst out the last . 

I felt my blood curdle—all my old es: 
reverence engendered by Dr. Watts revo!! 
Mr. Parker. 

“ “Hadn’t we better change the subje: 
seeing that I am his curate?” 

The ex-one, with his legs hanging over 
easy-chairs, as much at his eaee as if it wi 
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“‘That’s like Sunday,” said Miss Lizzie, and then 
began to prepare for disembarkation. Crumbs were 
shaken out of her jacket, packages disinterred, with 
my grave and silent he)p (after the above irreverent 
remark), and a porter screamed out, ‘‘ Marsden!” I 
saw the ladies get into a yellow fly in waiting; I saw 
the keen gray eyes of the older woman fall on me, as 
I stood patiently on the platfurm, till the fiy was 
settled and despatched. Then I asked my way, and 
walked off to my lodgings. It was adull little village 
of one street; but dullness in the way of duty was 
what [ had expected. All the women at their doors 
and boys at play turned to inspect me; bat I did not 
feel sufficiently at my ease to address a word to 
them. 

My destination was a good-sized cuttage, standing 


tobacco-infected room imputed to me. 

“Is it the baccy you don’t like? A little camphor 
will soon take that out. You see, my good fellow, 
I’m off to-night to visit my lady-love, who disports 
on the moors at this time of the year, and I thought 
these chairs would be more in your way than in mine 
—they would be too much in mine! I’m no Jew; so 
Suppose we say £30, and have done with the subject.” 

Of course I bought everything. And then Mr. 
Parker smoked his two pipes, waiting for his train. 
He was in evidently good spirits, and friendly towards 
me. 

“*You’ll find this place beastly slow,” he said. 

It did not seem unlikely that what would be Mr. 


clerical, so the remark did not depress me. I there- 
fore made an inquiry about my vicar. 


torially inclined.” 
family!” 


not be shocked. She’s not rich, though she lives in 
a good house—her money dies with her.” 


here?” 
Mr. Parker unexpectedly burst out laughing. 








man who had sat in the same chair only the evening 
before, and called him “humbug.” I loathed the 
thought. 

**O, go to your child at once, sir,” I said (the dear 
little girl might be pining for him at this very mo- 
ment.) ‘I will endeavor, though unworthily, to 
fulfil your duties and—” 

My vicar seemed to think I had said enough. He 
did not stay long after this, but he pressed my hand 
at parting, and said, ‘‘God bless you, Williams!” 

My feelings were mixed, when the interview was 
over. Isat down again to my pile of sermons, but 
failed to derive my usual satisfaction from these in- 
teresting works. I had lost the benefit of this man’s 


Sunday was the day but one after. On Saturday I 
had made the round of the village, shaking hands 
with mothers and kissing their offspring, like a 


doctor, and yet overrun with children; but the state 





easy-chairs, as much at his ease as if it were still his, 























‘* There’s Mrs. Bingham and her five lovely daugh- 
ters (three of them are away just now)—she is pisca- 


I felt horror-stricken, ‘Fishes! a woman with a 


“You see,” pursued little Mr. Parker, “you must 


The congregation was small—painfully small to a 
zealous young curate—but just under the reading- 
desk was a pew containing three Jadies. I could not 
help seeing them, or I should have preferred not to 
dv so. One of them was not a stranger to me, she 
was my young fellow-traveller; the two others were 


Parker’s statements? 

After obtaining trom Mrs, Spinx the route, I mada 
my way to Beech Grove. A narrow lane behind the 
church brought me to some white gates. Beech 
Grove did not belie its promising sound. There 
weren’t many beeches, certainly, but there was a 


I felt relieved. “Well, it may be praiseworthy, 
though masculine. Is there good trout in the stream 


“My dear Mr. Williams, excuse me, but you're | Shall I say that it warmed me a little to my work to 
made for this place—positively made for it. Trout? | 8¢¢ that pew of ladies, as I ascended the pulpit steps? 
no, very little; though to see Mrs. Bingham with 
her tackle all about her (a different fly for every tish) 


tall, ordinary women. I caught a pair of blue—l 
mean my railway companion looked up, and if it had 
not been in church, would, I think, have smiled. 
The look seemed to say, ‘0, it’s you again, is it?” 
Then for the rest of the church service (and it gave 
me inward satisfaction) she kept her eyes to her book. 


My mother thought my sermons would get mea 





else, by falling asleep during the sermon—and after- 
wards, my lonely meal and evening in my cottage. 

A week had nearly passed away. I was beginning 
to get some knowledge of my’ parishioners, but—hu- 
man nature is only human nature, after all—I was 
also exceedingly dall. 

My mother’s circle at home, though a restricted 
one, was a circle. It took in one or two young men 
who had never shown any disposition to forsake the 
ways of their fathers; it took in divers young ladies. 
They weren’t beautiful, or clever, or distinguished in 
any way; still they were young ladies, and twenty- 
three requires something of the kind. 

Here was I, the sole moving orb in my own circle. 


visions of the ladies who sat below the reading-desk ; 
but fleeting visions are unsubstantial. One morning 


ing of satisfaction that it was for this afternoon, in- 





of the village has little to do with my story. 


stead of to-morrow. 


nice neat lawn, and a few flower-beds, and a veran- 
da, and a carriage drive devoid of weeds. You 
might see Beech Grove in ninety-nine parishes out of 
every hundred, and live there comfortably. Cela 
depend, 

A man on arriving is at once on the scene of action. 
None of those mysterious paper boxes, out of which 
come we know not what, to be put on at the house of 
entertainment, before wax lights and a mirror. (I 
believe if there are many ladies and bat one mirror, 





“ You know mamma’s rules, Lizzie.” And Lizzie 
turned away ina manner that made me jot down 
temper as another failing in this very faulty young 
person. 

The entrance of Charley, a languid, delicate-look- 
ing boy, put an end to the discussion. 

Mrs. Bingham certainly gave him as cordial a wel- 
come as if she had asked him. Even the two Miss 
Binghams greeted him with more demonstration — 
than is usually bestowed on boys of sixteen. ‘ Very 
kind,” I thought; but it was a kindness Charley did 
not seem to appreciate, as he moved away to Lizzie, 
in the window, and st od by her there in a languid 
yet easy way, till we went in to dinner. 


me. Mrs. Bingham conversed a little with me about 
my mother and home, and loneliness here, sympa- 


at the beginning of the meal. (I had many partic- 





ular notions about young ladies.) 
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: bishopric, and though not of that opinion myself, yet | this is a work of time.) A man being not so easily 
yet now-a-days nature grows better by itself, though a Rohe: li gage Sage ae acams stand perseveringly day after day, trying to catch | I still did think they had merits. This was my first | Put out of order in the transit, has not one minute : } 
‘me | the roses are delayed till June. “Train up a child steht te, Saini A sd és tube Gein givin one miserable sole—I mean trout—it gives one a feel- | sermon. My congregation was, without the occu- | for reflection, from doorstep to presence chamber. . 
's L| in the way he should go,” says the wisest of men. romana ; ‘yeah ah pease Ae & | ing of positive respect.” pants of the pew, limited to ten. I was in earnest,| “Mr. Williams!” and then, following up my namo, . 
\ ° lph Here, again, my mother thought she understood the Gis hatte hese yet. os.” am sel, 1s wee te “Tt must,” I said, warmly. I was glad to bear the | but—I was twenty-three. I felt an inward glow as 1|I was shaking hands with a long thin ditto, apper- } 
a air | wisest of men thoroughly; only, unfortunately, her bet he's goin pop nt a ’ ? | ex-curate respected anything. I was afraid he didn’t. | thought I might prove to the girl who had laughed | taining to my deaf travelling companion. Not mas- id 
vut- | idea of the way to be gone in was so narrow, that it “The duo? £ os nae — T really began to have a better opinion of him (though | at me the other day, that I was not devoid of elo- | culine to look at, keen-eyed and severe, but correct i 
nce | was a moral impossibility for any one to walk in it. & Fey tent onnet a ri ie prvi A : a of course I could not approve his sentiments) as1} quence. Perhaps that eloquence might make an | to a degree. ee 
but | My early youth, therefore, was a series of deviations cieetad uh ssae _? y' » and | shook hands with him on the platform that night. impression on this frivolous and worldly-minded| “My daughters,” said Mrs. Bingham, “Jane and ' 
‘M8 | from, and draggings back into my mother’s “ way,” ‘Sank us oan peal sib Ws seen: With the ek The next morning, as I sat looking over a pile of | young person. I had chosen one of my best themes | Elizabeth.” y, ; 
held | __she vigorously compressing her petticoats, lest in % oe e' oy ast" 80 | sermons I had constructed at intervals, my eye was | —one to which I had affixed the “J. W.” lovingly, Having a vague idea that Providence was in some Rt i 
US | getting me back she should wander a step out of it She opened 0 deer end wheel tte thten teen caught by an object at my garden gate—an object of | and as I gave it out, it answered my expectations on. way connected with my acquaintance with these 
hos- | herself, Birds’-nesting was not in this way—indeed whisk aneaind te be teeninedir Heubiiad bulk and dignity—a clerical object, evidently the | delivery. ladies, I surveyed the Miss Binghams with interest. 

- ‘eck. | it would be easier to say what was not in it than Shir eta, Ceseeh webdit athuek te thet nap vicar. There was one passage, alluding to the snares and | They weren’t attractive—I mean to the eye. Jane { 
, 10 | what was, it being a path of the barest. I only say Pes 4 Srenererny Gautins Pt a5 poecenesriliedtoen ae ; , | _ How truly kind! my heartkindled. How loathed | flowery seductions of this world, which made me feel | was her mother over again, as the saying is, without | 
® to| this to show the system on which I was nourished, Siiey-aads eae soa wa bec ral ie : the smell of that tobacco which surrounded me! how | all aglow against such seductions, as I denounced | the deafness, and with an acidity of manner that 
most | and by which I came through my college career (at pve col pooh scel oe anita tbs Bes r ow} I blushed at the remembrance of that epithet which | them. But did I raise any such kindred feelings in | might perhaps have been due to her past stage of 
‘uful | st, Bees) in my mother’s eyes—triumphant. 6 aan been Sati pret i - oti i poder _ | 1 had heard applied to this kindhearted man, only | my congregation? I ventured to glance round. The | youthfulness—and spinsterhood. Elizabeth was con- q 
eyes. I was ordained, and was going down to my first pest tien pended Gries pA ‘a po a Ys | the evening before! ten hearers, from any expression in their faces, were | siderably younger, shorter, stouter, with curling hair, 

\o8t- | curacy in a small country village, where my mother Sacalabar ania y ers Son was} The Rev. Dr. Walsh knocked like a bishop, and | evidently uncalculated to know the meaning of the | and a more amiable expression. 
thought I should encounter fewer of those snares © wen chent hastil os vademaie ths eet tin entered like an archbishop. He had (I say it now) a | word “seductions.” I looked down into the pew;| True, her face was not distinguished by much 
‘tion | she dreaded for me than in a town. seins Chie Sane aa dite helt ta ane pie mn 4 swelling . He 1 to fill all the chairs at | two tall, plainly-attired ladies sat listening intently, beauty. Her nose was neither a delicate vivacious 
keep “ Good-by, my dear boy!” said she, with a tear in ps A b + Chicane: © yt auageaghiar kgs out! once, so to speak, and drive me into Mrs, Spinx’s | their eyes raised, their hands folded; but tlie one | retrousse nor a statuesque Grecian; but why pro- 
“tical | each eye. ‘I shall come and see you by-and-by. Ser el; one cea * Ararnctio * a gon coal-pan. whom the words were intended specially to benefit, | ceed? Elizabeth was the sort of young person to 
ion? | Heaven bless you! and do see that the sheets are of ave self that on abel Gen woe Jean batted “Mr. Williams!” said my vicar, extending his | reclined in a corner of the large pew—fast asleep. | whom I had been accustomed. Elizaboth had the ’ 
‘Tem | aired.” . it to the half that was in, and bao vis hand. O ephemeral muslins and laces, and wearer as | outside characteristics of “suitable.” If Providence 
He| ‘This was pleasant. My hat-box was inside the «Me Williema I belie hone — — The manner was benevolent—affectionate. It | ephemeral! had led me to the Miss Binghamas, Elizabeth was the 
fear carriage, which contained both a young and old lady; ~ stan Ab = atom eae tage ? Bee “ . seemed to Bay, “ Fill the chairs, my dear curate—I, I felt my indignation rise. The day, it was true, | Miss Bingham, and tue presence of Elizabeth made 
00 | my foot on the step. That lady ra saa Prewrconing ted sak tus y | 7 vicar, will retire into nothing.” was hut, but why could she not listen as well as her | me more at home. 
1 the | My mother, in losing me, lost all consciousness of adr ae iy pote , guar so no oy Ae -y I took his hand, and felt my heart overflowing with | companions? Were my words more suited to the | As the one man, I had tobe entertained. Miss 
‘mage | any one else the train might hold. I blushed to my call pa on a sages ne coon ‘ais Pane “2 | love and duty. That eye, bright and intellectual— | comprehension of the latter? My mother would have | Bingham tried to draw me out on chusch architoc- 
iched | pair, stumbled over my hat-box, and felt in the first oo eer mi sri ure that broad brow— a hoped so. As for myself, I took off my gown with far | ture; Miss Bingham deplored the poverty of the 
ntil it stage of infancy, as the train moved on with me to “When “a: See 0 ents hi ee “ Your first cure, I think?” continued my vicar. fewer fi lings of satisfaction than when I put it on. | parish in preventing the restoration of the church; 
my first curacy. how ther wil 0b eustiee ann” an ‘ails. Peations 1 assented. Passing up the churchyard, the three ladies were | Mrs. Bingham knitted, and threw in a word here 
back | —}¢ was not till some stations had been passed that I “ ‘scabies whihite tiene tse tei I sah to ven rm “Williams!” pursued the great man; “the name | in front of me, and I heard a voice from under a most | and there, while Elizabeth bent over her work and 
heck | stanced up at my travelling companions. I had had - a peg rd > soe pr " a hs strikes me. I had a dear friend once of that name. | delicate parasol say: was modestly silent. 
‘nged | 4 vague consciousness of the young lady suppressing es os sine — tet, and smoke @ | He was a man who did his duty, and never shrank| ‘What a long sermon! I wish there weren’t| « Jane,” said Mrs. Bingham, suddenly, “1 hope 
stil he | 9 jaugh as I entered, that was all. } Tea + Se: Sutin: os Etat Gilt Whe Sheets heed from work. Do you shrink from work?” sermons in summer, only ventilators.” nothing has happened to Lizzie.” \ 
‘ from} still 1 was a man, though shy and nervous; so 1 ioe marie salen pbctrnaes ae a8 This was the man after my mother’s own heart—a| “Hush, Lizzie,” said one of the ladies, “and do| “She is always late, .”” responded Jane; ' 
“peat | jooked at the young one first. A pretty girl, with “ ‘on et you exist!—excuse me; well, then, PI) (nn a8" im the path of duty—eager to lead others | recollect it's Sunday.” “and knows, being a visitor, she will be waited for, | 
‘usweF | golden hair knotted up under a small round hat, Pa hs ts ag Aas oa yi ,» then, therein, Again my spirit sank at what I thought the frivol- | which I call taking advantage.” { 
Ster-| that my mother would have condemned at once as prenaiy-~ Ap nie . Mr, Williams, you) J replied modestly, “I hoped 1 was wishful to do | ity of this girl. My mother desired nothing more} “Iam thankful she is no child of mine,” said the | 
unfeminine; and yet the small, rather pouting mouth pet er he think I looked blind?) my duty.” " earnestly than to witness the bestowal of my affec- | deaf lady, heaving a sigh. “ As it is, she is a great 
» inn- | was very womanly. She looked alive for amusement, . “Neat “a adenine” ona tee “ten? “Ah, yes,” said my vicar, somewhat abstractedly. tions; but then the object must be suitable. Suitable | responsibility.” i 
ng bad | and dissatisfied with her materials. cauaeie a Ys P ast. “My dear Mr. Williams, the fact is I am inaftliction. | in her eyes, meant—quict, easily led (by herself),| ‘Two minutes afterwards the door opened, and the |’ 
volun-| Leaving myself out of the question, the materials “Glad you — + We Oh cee te i I am not one who presses his grief on others (that I | retiring, a lover of needles and thread, rather than of | « great responsibility ” came in—the young lady who 
weren’t promising. Her companion was a tall, gaunt, ire, 8 he ban the a wins wo hi ‘ “% nara should luok upon as selfishness), but in this case you | millinery and self-decoration—whose views of pleas- | fell asleep during my sermon—in a toilet that aimed 

‘culty, | pony woman, with a severe expression. Her eyes thin, wee to me.” east, one or two | can help me.” ure should be of the teachers’ tea-meeting or “‘im- | at something above neatness, and that floated about 
ridge. | were closed, and on her knee there rested a speaking- ne The vin ff fesstng a bn the Cerbbibiel: tus the tae I replied I should be too happy. My vicar cleared | proving the mind” order. From my shy nature, and | her, a cloud of pink and white, something that might, 
lifeless | trumpet. After looking, there seemed nothing more ebisdeataiiinienaumeat © aan caak Ae € let- | his throat and went on. early nurture on Dr. Watts, I, too, had the sort of | like a jam tart to a sick child, be very good to look at 
on the | for me to do, and I turned my eyes upon the fields Fe tones Mrs. rll sak "aa — mete “* Blessed as 1 am, and thankful as I am for my many | idea that a pretty bonnet betokened a love of the | and very bad for you. I had eyes, and saw; but I 
: found | and trees we were passing. The young lady, how- She did: lhe ngs one . gon pe re e blessings, yet in one thing I am unfortunate. Ihave | world in the wearer, and a sparkling manner, an | was a man not to be led by my eyes—prudent beyond 
tright- | ever, was of the opinion that as Mahomet would not Stee, tate ids pore pote ehiels a" en were | a dear family, but that family suffers. My wife is | undue lightness of character; and yet, and yet— | ry years. 
led the | go to the mountain, as was natural, the mountain Mr. > et ras oh ea pradbcecan§ - , delicate; our eldest girl, a sweet child aged fourteen, | these were the ideas instilled into me. The time “* Lizzie, my dear,” said Mrs. Bingham, “ you’re 

~ernoon | could go to Mahomet. on aaa & aaa aed pe pmo ’ bien pgp is fragile in the extreme. My lot is cast in the coun- | might be coming when views of my 6wn should do | very late.” 
wn the | « Would you like to see ‘Punch?’ she asked; and, nih, Sie, Mates Game a 4 Pp a tgs anc’ | try, and my family requires a frequent supply of that | combat with my mother’s views; which would be| “I’m surry for that, aunt,” replied Lizzie, at the 
rmined | though I doubted the propriety of the proceeding, he pe ded "aes -s Ped . wo other things, ozone which is only to be found in sea air. My dear | conqueror? At present, there was no such conflict. | top of her musical voice, “I met Charley Langton, } 
settled | with our chaperone asleep, and thought the mice “ Bat." 1 pellets ie sii: aaa aiias talent wife has with our children been at Scarborough fora|I saw an elegantly-dressed young woman, with looking so wretched, that I went further than I in- 
tre and | disposed to play too much, with the cat away, yet I ine with ean nee Py deep Psyop, we n x fortnight. Gladly would I stay here alone unrepin- | worldly sentiments. I saw two plainly-attired ladies, tended, and he has come back with me in to dinner.” 
sn upon | could not but acknowledge there was nothing for- Ghieanee te pres Coal-pans | ingly (we should not repine, Mr. Williams), but what | who might each have been cut out to order (one was | “Lizzie,” said her aunt, “how—” 
y cross- | ward in either voice or manner. ~ ‘Sens tun alk Geile, ©T belions be can 1 do when 1 hear daily that my beloved child | rather old, to be sure) for a Mrs. Williams. Might it “He has lost his father, poor boy, never got over 
‘heroys | « Punch” was not a paper my mother patronized ; en pl fond s le rn S; , all ; ’ A ¢ | asks for ‘papa?’ ‘Her wishes must be gratified,’ | not be that the hand of Providence had planted me it, and I thought—” 
th ani- | my own sense of humor was not cultivated, and my pers pro res “a Sark “ ~ le vst hs a says our family doctor. I have been torn with | here to choose a wife from these two? Time would| « Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Bingham, waving her hand, 
ich hud | taste slightly severe; therefore, having returned my das” is cca ( ; oe ig : ‘a pi “come 3 pres doubts. Is my duty here, or does it call me to my | show. “no one is more glad to see him than I; but it’s the 
position | thanks, I gazed somewhat gravely on a group of t ath tan? a be rdi hag 4d te peer Pg re child?” The afternoon service was equally as unsatisfactory | principle of young ladies inviting young men.” 
young ladies in striped petticoats, playing croquet, nitune: Bi sae ob: an, ‘eh & iat s ¢ tur- | My vicar paused—and swelled! From my position | as the morning one. There was the same small con-| Lizzie’s lips curled. “Young men!” she said to 
‘hoof the | with more display of ankle than I thought decorous. 1 pie Mp & you joe am wy a atic, by the coal-pan I could see the agitation of my supe- | gregation, the same pew full, the same tendency on | her cousin, Miss Bingham; “why, Charley’s only 
on me. | The live young lady opposite me, taking note of the + ae ce pose a ' 4 Rend -" co ©; | rior’s manner while alluding to his child, and flash- | the part of Miss Lizzie to hurt my self-love, if nothing | sixteen!” : 
tact that | subject, began again. at 2 should have Mr. Parker's | ing through my mind came the recollection of the 
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“Tam so hungry,” she said; “ riding round Dray- 
ton Hill, with ali that delicious heather out, is bene- 
ficial tome. May I bave some beer, Jane?” 

“ You can have what you like,” said Miss Bing- 
ham, acidly. 

And Lizzie’s glass was filled. To drink beer seemed 
to me as masculine as a coquettish bonnet looked 
worldly. : 

I looked at Elizabeth’s glass. Pure water! and 
felt thankful. 

The dinner was quite a plain one. After the soup, 
chickens and a shoulder of mutton. I trembled at 
the chickens, but Mrs. Bingham declining my aid, I 
was feeling able to converse with Elizabeth, when 
Miss Lizzie’s clear voice came out for the benefit of 
the table. 

“ I’ve been offered two tickets to-day for the Bea- 
confield ball; it’s in a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Bingham, busy with the chickens, did not 
hear. Miss Bingham exclaimed: 

«One doesn’t hear a sensible word there.” 

**Doesn’t one,” said Lizzie; ‘well, 1 must be in- 
different to sensible words, for I want to go very 
much. Do you recollect, Charley, the ball last year, 
and how you got spoony on Miss Brett, and quite 
deserted me?” 

‘No, I don’t, Lizzie. I recollect being sent off by 
Percy.” 

“Hush,” said Lizzie, laughingly, but I was busy 
with my thoughts. 

Spoony!! <A young lady to use such a word. I felt 
electrified. I turned to the gentle Elizabeth. 

“Do you, too, care for balls?” I asked, somewhat 
anxiously. 

“No,” said Elizabeth, in a very low voice, and 
blushing; ‘‘at least,” she added, “I always like the 
school treat more.” 

Here was a disciplined mind for you. The carnal 
nature conquered—desire under control. 

Said Miss Bingham, “‘ You must regret the absence 
of your vicar, Mr. Williams.” 

**T do indeed; he seems such a superior man. He 
was divided between his wish to stay and help me, 
and his anxiety to be with his sick child.” 

“Did he leave you the key of his kitchen garden?” 
said Lizzie, irrelevantly. 

“No,” I replied, not seeing the force of the ques- 
tion. 

“He has such nice peaches,” continued Lizzie. 
“When I was here last year the bishop came down, 
and the bishop had as many of them as he liked to 
eat, and Dr. Walsh was so pleased to see the bishop 
eat them. Has Mrs. Spinx any peaches in her 
garden?” 3 

“No, of course not;” but I said I was independent 
of peaches. 

“Dr. Walsh says his have a peculiar flavor,” said 
Charley. ‘ Percy got a whole lot sent last year.” 

“Don’t you know the proverb, Charley? ‘Stroke 
me and I will stroke you.’ Dr. Walsh strokes Percy 
with the peculiar flavored peaches; Percy must 
stroke the doctor with a pine. Dr. Walsh, my dear, 
is partial to stroking, and does not object to an Eng- 
lish pine.” 

I felt aglow with indignation, though the young 
lady opposite 1 quite u ious ot such a 
feeling being possible. 

Mrs. Bingham observed (it was wonderful some- 
times how she heard), ‘It’s a pity his eldest girl is 
80 delicate.” 

“OQ, Aunt Bingham,” burst out Lizzie, “ you know 
very well she isn’t. Dr. Walsh finds Marsden dull 
and Scarborough the reverse, and just because 
Emily hasn’t a color—” 

I conld not wait to the end of the sentence—I could 
stand it no longer. 

“* You seem to forget who you are speaking before, 
Miss D’Arcy. Iam Dr. Walsh’s curate. AmI to sit 
and listen to slander against my vicar? There is 
always some one to impute evil motives to the best 
of men and deeds.” 

Mrs. Bingham looked pleased. Charley began: 

“Mr. Williams, it’s not slander; it’s as well 
known—” 

When Lizzie stopped him with a look, and then 
turned on me a straightforward glance out of her 
large blue eyes. She was certainly very pretty, 
especially with the flush on hen, cheeks they had 
now; but then, is not beauty deceitful? 

She said nothing at first, to my surprise; but after 
her steacly look the corners of her mouth curled with 
smniles, and she said, demurely: 

“Tstill think Dr. Walsh ought to have left the key 
of his kitchen-garden, Mr. Williams.” 

Then she turned to Charley, and the two talked 
together for the rest ofdinner, alone. 

If beauty is deceitful, there was no deceit in Eliza- 
beth; if placidity is estimable in a woman, Elizabeth 
was much to be esteemed. On principle I did like 
and esteem her; on principle, also, I disliked ard 
thought little of her cousin. Our views on so many 
points coincidea; indeed I might say on every point, 

about parish work, society, books, ete. 

It was still daylight when dinner was Over, and 
Lizzie said: 

**O, let us have a game atcroquet. Mr. Williams, 
shall we teach you?” 

It seemed a veiled attempt at reconciliation. I had 
reproved Miss Lizzie in a way many young ladies 
might have resented, s0 I gave in to the croquet. 

Then Elizabeth said she had work to finish. 

“One of those everlasting flannel petticoats?” sug- 
gested Charley. 

(Another virtue—she made flannel petticoats!) 

“Charley, you’re a goose,” said Lizzie. “It is 
jnst because they aren’t everlasting she makes them; 
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but put them by for to-night, and be good-natured, 
Elizabeth.” _ 

(Could she be anything else?) 

So Elizabeth sacriticed the flannel petticoats at the 
shrine of croquet, and we had to choose our sides. 

T have seen men linger over this, as if preference in 

croquet showed preference in life. Charley, however, 
showed no such hesitation. 
. “Come, Lizzie, I wont desert you to-night,” he 
said; so we began, and of course I was beaten. Eliza- 
beth played in a tranquil manner, while her cousin’s 
ball was like a shooting star, and a shooting star had 
far the best of it. 

* Don’t you think this rather a poor game to be 
made so much fuss about?” observed Elizabeth to 
me. 

(She had tried three times at one hoop, and we 
stood side by side.) 

“T did not like the notion of it,” 1 said, ‘but it 
seems harmless.” 

**O yes, or I should not play, of course.” 

And then Lizzie made a swoop down, and sent me 
toa laurel bush at the antipodes. 

I was not near my partner again till just the end of 
the game. Lizzie was advancing to the stick, and 
Elizabeth asked me: 

**Do you think her pretty?” (How very feminine!) 

Yes, I thought her very pretty, but I did not think 
it was the kind of beauty I admired the most. 

*O, Mr. Williams,” said Elizabeth, with more 
animation than I had seen her display, “ you think 
exactly like Ido. I callher pretty, only it’s a pity 
she’s such a flirt.” 

I did not quite like this. I did not doubt Lizzie 
being a flirt, only the good-nature of Elizabeth ‘in 
telling me so. Or was it that she had detected 
something inflammable about me, and so set up a 
fire-guard as a precaution. I would not believe that 
anything but good-nature could dwell in that Miss 
Bingham, whom I believed Providence had selected 
for me. 

** She has only an invalid father, and he spoils her 
so,” continued Elizabeth. ‘ Iam very fond of her; 
but we are so different—she likes balls and things— 
and I—” Miss Elizabeth’s autobiography was closed 
by Lizzie coming up. 

“There! we’ve beaten you, Mr. Williams, so now 
there’s nothing left for you, but to make the best of 
it by saying something polite.” 

Was this flirting? It might be, yet somehow it 
seemed harmless, like the croquet. Then we went 
in, and had some tea and music. Elizabeth played, 
certainly not professionally, but nicely, and I did not 
like too much time devoted to music. 

“ Now, Lizzie, sing something,” said Charley. 

“ Lizzie,” called out her aunt, “‘remember your 
sore threat.” 

Lizzie said it was quite well. 

“ 1’m responsible for you,” said Mrs. Bingham. 

So Lizzie, with very flushed cheeks, gave up her 
own opinion, and sat down with Charley to a game 
of chess, over which they talked a great deal. Then 
Elizabeth drew a low stool near her mother’s chair, 
and we made quite a little home picture, with Lizzie 
excluded—and yet—and yet—I wished (as Mrs. Bing- 
ham gave out her improving sentences, and Elizabeth 
sounded a gentle accompaniment) that if such a 
thing were possible, blue eyes, and pink muslin, and 
golden hair with pink ribbon in it weren’t of this 
world, worldly. I wished it very calmly, but the 
wish was there, even I as felt “‘ safe” with my moth- 
er’s views of safety, seated beside a girl in gray silk 
who was suited to me. 

So the evening came to an end. Charley said he 
would go with me as far as the inn where his horse 
‘was, and we took leave together. We had just got to 
the end of the drive when pattering feet behind us 
made us turn round. 

Ghosts are not in my category of beliefs, of course; 
vet Ishould as soon have expected to see one as 
Lizzio. 

Charley exclaimed, ‘Why, Liz, what is it?’ as 
she stood panting, and I waited, supposing she had 
some girlish message to a friend. 

I started when she began. ‘“ Mr. Williams, I 
wanted to tell you I was sorry for what I said at din- 
ner. TI should not have spoken what I thought so 
decidedly. You were quite right in telling me every 
one may be mistaken, and I respect you for it. Good- 
night.” 

She held out her hand (what a little hand it looked 
in the moonlight!) and giving me no time to speak, 
she ran back to the house. 

I could not help thinking about this. Was not the 
proceeding unusual? not quite in accordance with 
the Williams’ rubric. That was true, but then was 
the Williams’ rubric infallible? A young girl run- 
ning out to tell a gentleman she was in the wrong! 
It might be impulsive, but it was honest and genuine. 
What a pity she was so fond of balls! What a pity 
she dressed herself in attractive webs to dazzle the 
eyes of foolish men! Was she a flirt? at ail events 
she had not thought it worth her while to try me. 
Was I duly grateful? I could not doubt Elizabeth’s 
word. Ifthe Williams’ estimate were right, she 
was all a shepherdess should be—while Lizzie was 
one who, with the crook in her hands, would lead 
the lambs all astray. I felt sure of this—almost 
sure—and yet, as I fell asleep, I did wish jam tart was 
not so unwholesome. 

I did not see anything unwholesome for many 
days, though I often saw Elizabeth in the cottages, 
seated by the aged, like a ministering angel. Was 
it necessary that such angels should be clad in sober 
garments and the most unattractive of bonnets? I 
believed so. 


I was sorry not to see ) Ldnale—sorry fi in a vague sort 
of way, when an old woman asked Elizabeth one day 
in my presence, why Miss Lizzie never came now. 

Elizabeth colored, said she did not know, and soon 
after took her leave. So, there had been days when 
Lizzie, too, had been a ministering angel. I liked to 
think of those blue eyes bent on the complaints of 
the poor—those small hands busied. Johnny Wil- 
liams, your imagination is wandering. The fair 
worldling had tried and gone back, while Elizabeth 
was daily at her post. Daily, indeed; and so I could 
not fail to carry her bouks sometimes, or see her to 
Beech Grove gates, or put up ber umbrella for her 
if it rained, and thinking what a good wife she would 
make on the Williams’ principle. I tried to love her. 
The loving had not come jyet, however, and I was 
surprised, and took my own heart to task about it. 
I was so taking my heart to task one afternvon 
when 1 met Charley Langton as I turned from the 
Beech Grove gates. I had declined entering, as 
somehow I felt as if Mrs. Bingham were beyond me. 
She was Elizabeth’s mother, of course, but perhaps 
I had not got over that undiscovered report about her 
fishing—at all events, I did not seek her presence. I 
met Charley on a fine young horse, but riding some- 
what moodily. He pulled up at thesight « f me. 

“Have you been in there?” (meaning Beech Grove) 
—he asked naturaliy, seeing me so near the gates. 

I said “ no,” without thinking it necessary to allude 
to my tete-a-tete with Elizabeth, and then asked if he 
had been, 

‘No. Ican stand as much as most fellows, but I 
can’t stand that woman often,’’ and looking back, he 
shook his fist at the Beeches; ‘‘ but perhaps you are 
an old friend?” he added, smiling. 

I did not feel called upon to defend Mrs. Bingham, 
at all events yet. She was not my vicar. I said I 
had never seen them till 1 came here. 

“Lizzie is kept in a complete state of imprison- 
ment; it’s a horrid shame,” Charley went on; ‘she 
got into such a row about the other night, so now 
she declares she wont go into the village, for her 
aunt said she went to meet—people,” added Charley, 
pulling himself and his horse up at the same mo- 
ment. But could I doubt who ‘ people” were, sim- 
ple as I was—no—no. 

** Why does she stay?” 

“Why,” pursued Charley, “she has only an in- 
valid father, and she don’t like bothering him about 
such a trifle.’ 

I gulped down the insult to myself of being ‘ such 
a trifle.” 

*T should think Mrs. Bingham a clever woman, 
only rather masculine, isn’t she?” (Here was a neat 
way of getting to the truth of the “ fishing.”) I had 
misgivings as to the lawfulness thereof, but then she 
might be my—not a pleasant word. 

“She don’t smoke or hunt, if you mean that by 
*‘masculine,’” said Charley; “perhaps if she did it 
would improve her.” 

This was shocking, but I was ‘ hot ” now. 

* Doesn’t she fish?” I inquired. 

Charley looked slightly astonished. ‘‘ How! fish?” 

‘‘ For the support of her family?” 

“O yes—tishes for her daughter—Elizabeth’s often 
the bait—regularly poked down too.” 

What alight brokein on me! about my fature— 
too. So, it was slang on the ex-curate’s part, and 
Johnny Williams hadn’t seen it. I felt the awaken- 
ing dreadful. The subject was not a pleasant one, 
and I could only say, ‘‘ O, I see,” and changeit. Per- 
haps Charley had not noticed my inferior sagacity to 
his own. I hoped not, for he began: 

“A whole lot of the 6th Dragoon fellows want me 
to get Lizzie out. Captain Grey saw her last year. 
She is awfully pretty, and a regular brick, too. O, 
and I say,” continued Charley, “my Cousin Percy 
has some people the day after to-morrow, and he 
told me to look out for some men—will you go? He’s 
an awfully jolly fellow.” 

I had misgivings that “ awfully jolly fellows ” and ! 
were not suited. However, the world seemed just now 
tohave been turned upside down, and I felt a little 
extra shake on one side would be trifling. 

“T don’t care much for society—gay society, I 
mean.” 

- “0,” said the boy, a smile curling his lips, “it’s all 
right then—just the sort of place for you.” 

And here, after saying I would go, we parted. 
Parted—to think. Could it be that Elizabeth was in 
the secret of her mother’s plans? No, Ono! Coulki 
it be that Elizabeth had not known why her cousin 
had given up the village? My thoughts turned to 
Lizzie. If it had not been from the force of Dr. Watts 
and my mother combined, those deep, trustful blue 
eyes and that frank lively mauner would have at- 
tracted me very much; as it was—I was going to the 
party. * * * * * * 

Just what would suit me! The “ jolly fellows” 
then turned over continental views with an anxious 
eye on the young lady nearthem. Having finished 
looking at them, they tried to remember a riddle, 
which they rarely could, and they made a rush at 
the light refreshments which ended the evening, to 
relieve the monotony of nothing to say by asking if 
somebody would have a sandwich. It was half-past 
eight o’clock when the cross between gig and dog- 
cart brought me to the jolly fellows’ abode. Then I 
found that Mr. Langton had been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. I saw it in the pretty, though 
not extensive park we drove through; in the blaze 
of light which dazzled me when I found myself, with 
some misgivings, in a handsome hall. There wasa 
sound of laughter through a door on wy right, which 
did not remind me of anything I bad ever heard over 








a certainty that Charley had taken me in, that I en- 
tered a room on the left—a room which had been 
despoiled of all furniture and carpeting, and had only 
ominous candles and mirrors, clad in flowers, on its 
walls—a room that was not suited to a Williams, 
At the other end there were foliing doors open, and 
@ tableau of ladies beyoni—not a single man. As I 
followed the servant across the tloor (slippery as ice), 
I wished vainly it were ice, and that I could sink 
under it before we reached that other inner room, 
I had been punctual, and this was the result. 

A large room with corners and recesses, and ladies 
everywhere! I wasin it, hot, cold, agonized!—the 
only man. And then, O relief! a snowy vision came 
and stood before me. What matter that the pearls 
on the white neck and the flowers in the golden hair 
betoke™*1 preparation ior the slippery foundation of 
the next room? The hand stretched out to me, the 
sweet voice speaking to me, were Lizzie’s—she had 
come to befriend me. 

“You are the only person who thinks punctuality 
a virtue, Mr. Williams,” she said, blushing, for she 
had come across the room to speak to me, and per- 
haps Mrs. Bingham haunted her. “Mr. Langton 
bas some of the gentlemen to dinner, so we must try 
to amuse you for a little while. Shall I introduce 
you to Miss Blake, Mr. Langton’s aunt?” 

She crossed the room with me--she guaranieed me, 
so to speak, and made me no longer astranger. She 
told Miss Blake (an old lady with white hair and a 
face which had essence ui kindness in it) who I was, 
and a stranger here, and Miss Biake grew ‘double 
distilled ” essence at once. 

“Shall I introduce you to any one I know?” asked 
Lizzie; and I thanked her and said, ‘* By-and-by.” 

Might there not be a time when a man wanted 
tempting with jam tart, having been on plain diet 
very long? It was very nice having that pleasant 
voice saying “Mr. Williams” (my name had never 
sounde?t musical before). And then, all too soon, 
there was a sound of opening dvors, and some men 
came in. One crossed over in the easiest, most care- 
less way (I felt it was so different to my way) to where 
we were. Not the sort of man I had ever seen car- 
rying about sandwiches in my mother’s circle—it 
was the “ jolly fellow.” He had light whiskers and 
moustache, and rather languid blue eyes. The lan- 
guor vanished as he shook hands with, and welcomed 
me. 

‘* Have you been fighting over that election, Mr. 
Langton?” asked Lizzie. 

“Yes, and I’ve won, of course. Just fancy your- 
self in the olden time, Miss D’Arcy, there’s been a 
(consult Bulwer for correct names)—and being vic- 
torious, I come up to get the prize trom you.” 

“It was usual in the old time to see the result 
one’s self, before giving the prize,” laughed Lizzie. 

‘Exactly so, mademoiselle; but then, you see, we 
are in the new times now, not the old ones, so you 
will dance the first with me.” 

“Really! are you equal toit? A quadrille, I sup- 
pose !”’ 

“ No—as I go in for exertion at all, it may as well 
be a waltz. Please accompany me to the fiddler.” 

I heard her lower her voice and say something 
about ‘old ladies,” and then the answer, also low, 
of which I only caught the words “ old women ” aud 
“hanged.” 

She shook her head, laughing again, and then put 
her hand on his arm, and he led her away. It seem- 
ed to me as if the little white-gloved hand:rested con- 
tidingly there. 

‘A flirt! Was it for the dislike to think her such, 
and the condemnation in which L held sach things, 
that I watched her so narrowly? There were many 
other men now, and girls tair, dark, pretty, and yet 
I did not trouble my head about their morals. 1 
only saw one couple, »ud how—atter the young host 
had led Lizzie to the band—he whirled her round the 
room with the blue eyes looking over his shoulder. 
How I condemned dancing! I would preach against 
it next. Sunday, for Lizzie’s benefit, it she would not 
fall asleep—only 1 betieved she would. And then I 
turned, and found myself being spoken to by the old 
maid. 

“You don’t dance the waltz, Mr. Williams? Ah! 
we must have aquadrille presently. Do you know 
any of these young ladies? There’s‘one of the Miss 
Binghams looking at those priuts by the revess—shall 
L introduce you?” 

And then for the first time I saw Miss Elizabeth. 
She was not joining in the giddy dance, though she 
was arrayed in costume that looked like it. Her 
arms were bare; they were also red; and at the mo- 
ment when I first saw her, her face looked cross be- 
low a green wreath. 

I said to the old lady I knew Miss Bingham, and 
went up accordingly to the table by the recess. 

“1 did not see you before, Miss Elizabeth.” 

“And I did not expect to see you,” was the reply. 








‘*T was deceived as tc the nature of the party.” 

“Many people are deceived,” said Miss Elizabeth, 
tartly. (Did this mean Elizabeth was deceived in 
me?) 

I was silent. The young lady looked “ put out.’? 
Had she been an ordinary girl, I should have set it 
down to the fact of her being left out in the dance; 
but then Elizabeth was not an ordinary girl—or I 
had tried to think not—and I supposed she did not 
dance. 

She seemed to think better of her crossness, and 
gathering her garments together, said: 

“Wont you look at these views, Mr. Williams? 
They are very good.” 

Isat down beside her, and together we surveyed 





“continental views.” It was with no misgiving, but 
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drals. Was IT not at home now? Was not t 
sort of thing to which 1 was accustomed? Ar 
and yet—the heart is deceitful above all thin, 
lsat by the side of Elizabeth, and turned oy 
views, I felt as if ] should like to throw my s 
to the winds, and be in the position of Mr 
Langton. 

1 should like to go to Cologne to see the cat 
should not you?” said the young lady. 

1 answered abstractédly; her words fell 
wondered what she had in mind when she 
her green dress and wreath. Surely a plab 
tume would have done to turn over views in 
then the music stopped, and we saw the d 
sauntering about the other room, I felt my fet 
growing irksome, and was glad when Charle) 
ing mischievous, came up and broke it, with 
lanky man in tow. 

“Didn't L say this was the right sort of thin 
Williams? Ah! Elizabeth! may I introdace C 
Crossfell for the galepe?” 

Elizabeth blushed violently; she hesitate: 
glanced at me, and then she stammered, ‘1 
dance round dances.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Elizabeth,” said C! 
“but as you always used to dance round da 
was not aware of the change. Captain Cros 
will soon find you some one who dances every! 

The tug went its way, and again I was let 
Elizabeth. Could I mistake the way in whi 
looked at me when refusing to dance? I h 
could mistake it, because I felt to-night, as 1 
her side, it was not a position 1 should volu 
choose. Lizzie came up to us next, on Mr. La: 
arm—came and stood by her cousin. 

* Elizabeth, you haven’t been dancing; I \ 
troduce you to some one for this.” 

Again Elizabeth’s cheek flushed. ‘ I don’t 
the round dances.” 

Lizzie for one t looked astonished, ar 
I saw the same disdainfal curl on her lips 1 | 
ticed there before, as she merely said, ‘ O!” 

A tall, dark, faushionable-looking man her: 
his way to us. 

‘* Miss D’Arcy,” he said, “I’ve timed mys 
actly, and this is ours.” 

I thought Mr. Langton eyed the speaker wil’ 
er less than his usual nonchalance, as he ben 
to Lizzie, and led her away. 

Even 1, Johnny Williams, eyed him with 
satisfaction. There was admiration of his 
partner in his dark eyes. Mr. Langton stoo 
me through the dance; but he wasn’t cleri: 
did I feel so. 1 forgot all the bread-and-mi! 
tions on which I had been nourished. My e) 
lowed Lizzie’s movements, and that dark man’s 
did they dance so little? Anything was bett: 
the way he had of talking to her. 

“Mr. Williams,” said the host, suddenly 
will dance this quadrille.” 

Dance! I!- And then, before I had replied 
was near us again, with very bright eyes, and « 
and her golden hair floating over her shoulder 

I feltlike St. Anthony. I would burst th: 
mels. Elizabeth was looking up. She dance’ 
rilles—well, let her. 

“ Will you dance with me, Miss Lizzie?” 

She opened her bright eyes very wide. “' 
with pleasure.”’ 

It seemed to me that there was a baromet 
me, which sank to “ stormy ” in a moment. 

Could I believe, as we took our places, that 
were on that slippery floor?—that I had be 
a blue wreath, and a gossamer dress?—that 
of instructing Miss Lizzie in the way she sli 
here was she teaching me the figures? 

Had it come to figures? 

We had a vis-a-vis, of course; that vis-a 
Elizabeth and a youth, nondescript as to a; 
looked upon by the young ladies as some o 
might be suubbed withimpunity. Elizabeth 
so snubbed him but her expression was not ti 
to any attempts at conversation on the part 
youth. Silently she advanced; silently she g 
cousin her hand; and if ever lady’s eyes said ‘ 
or!” Miss Elizabeth Bingham’s eyes said it 
when she got near enough in the ladies’ ch 
cared little (though it might be ungrateful) f 
talk. There were other speaking eyes near! 
a sweet voice, too. Lf only she would change 
—and yet, what did I wish to see changed 
delicate dress which added to her beauty? t! 
ning manner which made men love her? No. 
dances; and I would speak to her about the 
round dances. 

There was little time to speak in the figure 
alas! they came to anend; and with her ha 
on my arm, I did not much care. I could pro: 
with her more conscientiously. 

‘‘ Have you ever seen the conservatory, } 
liams? and should you like?” 

Like! I feitas if I should not object to livin 
as we strolled through the rooms (with the dy 
envying me—lI felt he was) and got among t 
and flowers—-Miss Lizzie and 1. Now was nb 





I had read of sermons in stones; this shoul: 
conservatory. 

“ Youf frieud Charley,” I began, ‘ took me 
this party; he did not give me to understan 
to be « dance.” 

Lizzie ] sughed,. 

‘“‘And you were startled by the absence of 
Well, isn’t this far nicer than what you ex 
We talk far less gossip; and it makes one fee! 
going round to that delicious band.” 

1 could not help confessing to myself that 
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tainty that Charley had taken me in, that I en- 
a room on the left—a room which had been 
iled of all furniture and carpeting, and had only 
ous candles and mirrors, clad in flowers, on its 
—a room that was not svited to a Williams, 
\e other end there were foliing doors open, and 
lean of ladies beyond—not a single man. As I 
ved the servant across the floor (slippery as ice), 
hed vainly it were ice, and that I could sink 
r it befure we reached that other inner room. 
| been punctual, and this was the result. 
large room with corners and recesses, and ladies 
ywhere! I wasin it, hot, cold, agonized!—the 
man. And then, O relief! a snowy vision came 
stood before me. What matter that the pearls 
1e white neck and the flowers in the golden hair 
cened preparation for the slippery foundation of 
next room? The hand stretched out to me, the 
t voice speaking to me, were Lizzie’s—she had 
> to befriend me. 
You are the only person who thinks punctuality 
tue, Mr. Williams,” she said, blushing, fur she 
come across the room to speak to me, and per- 
; Mrs. Bingham haunted her. ‘‘Mr. Langton 
some of the gentlemen to dinner, so we must try 
muse you for a little while. Shall L introduce 
to Miss Blake, Mr. Langton’s aunt?” 
.e crossed the room with me--she guaranteed me, 
» speak, and made me no longer a stranger. She 
Miss Blake (an old lady with white hair anda 
which had essence of kindness in it) who I was, 
a stranger here, and Miss Biake grew ‘double 
‘Hed ” essence at once. 
Shall [ introduce you to any one I know?” asked 
zie; and I thanked her and said, “ By-and-by.” 


‘ight there not be a time when a man wanted 


pting with jam tart, having been on plain diet 
- long? It was very nice having that pleasant 
esaying “Mr. Williams” (my name had never 
ided musical before), And then, all too soon, 
e was a sound ofopening doors, and some men 
ein. One crossed over in the easiest, most care- 
way (I felt it was so different to my way) to where 
were. Not the sort of man I had ever seen car- 
ig about sandwiches in my mother’s circle—it 
the “ jolly fellow.” He had light whiskers and 
istache, and rather languid blue eyes. The lan- 
c vanished as he shook hands with, and welcomed 


Have you been fighting over that election, Mr. 
igton?” asked Lizzie. 
Yes, and I’ve won, of course. Just fancy your- 


‘in the olden time, Miss D’Arcy, there’s been a 


isult Bulwer for correct names)—and being vic- 
‘ous, I come upto get the prize trom you.” 
It was usual in the old time to see the result 
’s self, betore giving the prize,” laughed Lizzie. 
Exactly so, mademoiselle; but then, you see, we 
in the new times now, not the old ones, 80 you 


‘lL dance the first with me.” 


Really! are you equal to it? A quadrille, I sup- 
e iad 

No—as I go in for exertion at all, it may as well 
waltz. Please accompany me to the tiddler.” 
heard her lower her voice and say something 

ut “old ladies,” and then the answer, also low, 
vhich I only caught the words “ old women ” aud 


' anged.” 


he shook her head, laughing again, aud then put 
hand on his arm, and he led her away. It seem- 
to me as if the little white-gloved hand:rested con- 
ingly there. 

A fthirt!” Was it for the dislike to think her such, 
1 the condemnation in which I held sach things, 
it I watched her so narrowly? There were many 


‘er men now, and girls tair, dark, pretty, and yet 


lid not trouble my head about their morals. 1 
ly saw one couple, and how—atter the young host 
1 led Lizzie to the band—he whirled her round the 
m with the blue eyes looking over his shoulder. 
»w I condemned dancing! I would preach against 
next Sanday, fur Lizzie’s benefit, it she would not 
lasleep—only 1 believed she would. And then I 
rned, and found myself being spoken to by the old 
iid. 

‘You don’t dance the waltz, Mr. Williams? Ah! 
:must have aquadrille presently. Do you know 
y of these young ladies? There's one of the Miss 
nghams looking at those prints by the revess—shall 
introduce you?” 

And then for the first time I saw Miss Elizabeth. 
16 was not joining in the giddy dance, though she 
is arrayed in costume that looked like it. Her 


rms were bare; they were also red; and at the mo- 


ent when I first saw her, her face looked cross be- 
w a green wreath. 

L said to the old lady I knew Miss Bingham, and 
ent up accordingly to the table by the recess, 

“I did not see you before, Miss Elizabeth.” 

“And I did not expect to see you,” was the reply. 
“TL was deceived as to the nature of the party.” 
“Many people are deceived,” said Miss Elizabeth, 


wtly. (Did this mean Elizabeth was deceived in 
ie?) 


I was silent, The young lady looked “put out.” 


.ad she been an ordinary girl, I should have set it 


own to the fact of her being left out in the dance; 
it then Elizabeth was not an ordinary girl—or I 


ad tried to think not—and I supposed she did not 


ince. 
She seemed to think better of her crossness, and 


athering her garments together, said: 


“Wont you look at these views, Mr. Williams? 
hey are very good.” 

Isat down beside her, and together we surveyed 
ties, and steep mountains, and decorated cathe- 
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drals. Was I not at home now? Was not this the 
sort of thing to which I was accustomed? And yet, 
and yet—the heart is deceitful above all things. As 
Isat by the side of Elizabeth, and turned over the 
views, I felt as if I should like to throw my scruples 
to the winds, and be in the position of Mr. Percy 
Langton. 

1 should like to go to Cologne to see the cathedral, 
should not you?”. said the young lady. 

I answered abstractédly; her words fell flat. 1 
wondered what she hadin mind when she put on 
her green dress and wreath. Surely a plainer cos- 
tume would have done to turn over views in. And 
then the music stopped, and we saw the dancers 
sauntering about the other room. I felt my tete-a-tete 
growing irksome, and was glad when Charley, look- 
ing mischievous, came up and broke it, with a tall, 
lanky man in tow. 

“Didn’t I say this was the right sort of thing, Mr. 
Williams? Ah! Elizabeth! may I introduce Captain 
Crossfell for the galope?” 

Elizabeth blushed violently; she hesitated; she 
glanced at me, and then she stammered, “I don’t 
dance round dances.” 

» ] beg your pardon, Miss Elizabeth,” said Charley, 
‘but as you always used to dance round dances, I 
was not aware of the change. Captain Crossfell, I 
will soon find you some one who dauces everything.” 

The tug went its way, and again I was left with 
Elizabeth. Could I mistake the way in which she 
looked at me when refusing to dance? I hoped I 
could mistake it, because I felt to-night, as I sat by 
her side, it was not a position I should voluntarily 
choose. Lizzie came up to us next, on Mr. Langton’s 
arm—came and stood by her cousin. 

* Elizabeth, you haven’t been dancing; I will in- 
troduce you to some one for this.” 

Again Elizabeth’s cheek flushed. ‘I don’t dance 
the round dances.” 

Lizzie for one moment looked astonished, and then 
I saw the same disdainful curl on her lips I had no- 
ticed there before, as she merely said, ‘*O!”? 

A tall, dark, fashionable-looking man here made 
his way to us. 

‘* Miss D’Arcy,” he said, “I’ve timed myself ex- 
actly, and this is ours.” 

I thought Mr. Langton eyed the speaker with rath- 
er less than his usual nonchalance, as he bent down 
to Lizzie, and led her away. 

Even I, Johnny Williams, eyed him with small 
satisfaction. There was admiration of his pretty 
partner in his dark eyes. Mr. Langton stood near 
me through the dance; but he wasn’t clerical, nor 
did I feel so. I forgot all the bread-and-milky no- 
tions on which I had been nourished. My eyes fol- 
lowed Lizzie’s movements, and that dark man’s. Why 
did they dance so little? Anything was better than 
the way he had of talking to her. 

“Mr. Williams,” said the host, suddenly, ‘ you 
will dance this quairille.” 

Dance! I!- And then, before I had replied, Lizzie 
was near us again, with very bright eyes, and cheeks, 
and her golden hair floating over her shoulders. 

I feltlike St. Anthony. I would burst the tram- 
mels. Elizabeth was looking up. She danced quad- 
rilles—well, let her. 

“ Will you dance with me, Miss Lizzie?” 

She opened her bright eyes very wide. ‘“O yes; 
with pleasure.” 

It seemed tome that there was a barometer near 
me, which sank to “ sturmy ” in a moment. 

Could I believe, as we took our places, that my feet 
were on that slippery floor?—that I had beside me 
a blue wreath, and a gossamer dress?—that instead 
of instructing Miss Lizzie in the way she should go, 
here was she teaching me the figures? 

Had it come to figures? 

We had a vis-a-vis, of course; that vis-a-vis was 
Elizabeth and a youth, nondescript as to age, and 
looked upon by the young ladies as some one who 
might besnubbed withimpunity. Elizabeth had not 
so snubbed him but her expression was not favorable 
to any attempts at conversation on the part of that 
youth. Silently she advanced; silently she gave her 
cousin her hand; and if ever lady’s eyes said “ Trait- 
or!” Miss Eiizabeth Bingham’s eyes said it to me, 
when she got near enough in the ladies’ chain. I 
cared little (though it migit be ungrateful) for such 
talk. There were other speaking eyes near me, and 
a sweet voice, too. If only she would change a little! 
—and yet, what did 1 wish to see changed? The 
delicate dress which added to her beauty? the win- 
ning manner which made men love her? No. Round 
dances; and I would speak to her about these same 
round dances. 

There was little time to speak in the figures; but, 
alas! they came to anend; and with her hand still 
on my arm, I didnot much care. I could promenade 
with her more conscientiously. ; 

“Have you ever seen the conservatory, Mr. Wil- 
liams? and should you like?” 

Like! I feltas if I should not object to living there, 
as we strolled through the rooms (with the dark man 
euvying me—I felt he was) and got among the ferns 
and flowers—-Miss Lizzie and 1. Now was my time. 
1 had read of sermons in stones; this should be in a 
conservatory. 

“Your frieud Charley,” I began, ‘‘ took me in about 
this party; he did not give me to understand it was 
to be a dance.” 

Lizzie laughed. 

“And you were startled by the absence of carpet. 
Well, isn’t this far nicer than what you expected? 
We talk far less gossip; and it makes one feel happy, 
going round to that delicious band.” 

I could not help confessing to myself that it was 








nicer than I expected; but I must not shrink from 
my subject. 

“Going round!” she had said it; here was an 
opportunity. 

“1 do not see why people should not be as happy 
going square as going round,” 1 said. I wanted to 
put it as gently and pl tly as possible. Miss 
Lizzie, who was swelling a rose, continued doing so. 
Imust speak more plainly. 1 wasn’t understood. 
Miss Lizzie’s face emerged trom the petals, 

* And J «don’t see why people mayn’t be as happy 
going round as going square; there’s no law against 
it, is there, Mr. Williams?” 

“There is no law against it, Miss D’Arcy,” I re- 
plied; “ but it seems to me that consistently—” 

She stepped me. ‘ Do you speak to me asa clergy- 
man, or as a friend?” 

1 hesitated. Dare 1?—No; I dared not. “Asa 
friend,” I said. 

She drew herself up out of her rose. 

“Then, Mr. Williawns, let me tell you I think you 
presume in lecturing me; because I have been taught 
te believe that I may enjoy the—the roses,” she said, 
touching the flower; ‘‘and you think it better to 
shut your eyesand not look at them. Shall you take 
me to task for differing from you? No, no; and 
now,” she added, ** we wont be cross with each other, 
but we wont speak of this any more, shall we, Mr. 
Williams?” She laughed a little. ‘ You’d better 
speak to my cousin Elizabeth.” 

- Just at this moment who should appear but that 
young lady, brought to the conservatory by that 
youth. I could feel for Mr. Langton hanging old 
women. Williams though 1 was, f could have exe- 
cuted that youth complacently. Lf they hadn’t come, 
who knows what might not have happened? As we 
passed out of the conservatory, I caught the expres- 
sion on Elizabeth’s face—it was not pleasing, but 
what cared | for that? As soon as we entered the 
dancing room again, the tall man with the black 
whiskers, whom | regarded in the light of my bitter- 
est enemy, came up to us. 

“This is ours, 1 believe,” he said; and at these 
words the little white fingers slid off my arm, and 
the band struck up, and once again she was floating 
round in one of those objectionable waltzes. That 
they were objectionable, 1 still heli—but, alas! I fear 
my moral scruples did not preponderate just then. 
That jolly tellow Percy Langton loomed up to me in 
anything butastate of jollity, it appeared to me; in- 
deed, 80 much on my own level, that, atter Lizzie’s 
dress had just brushed our legs, I remarked, “ Who 
is that man?” 

“Which man?” said the host, looking at me some- 
what curiously. 

L indicated him carelessly, (just as if 1 had not 
been narrowly watching him the whole time.) 

* Lord Ernest Wilmot.” 

I shrank—at least, 1 felt I did. My rival a noble- 
man! He loved her—of course he did—he might be 
telling her so at this moment. The thought was 
inaddening. There wasn’t a chance for me to speak 
to her then—others claimed her—others who proba- 
bly loved her, too! I hated every man there. 1 or- 
dered my vehicle, and was driven back to my lodg- 
ings. I loved her—I had loved her from the first. I 
would ask her to be my wife, and if she said ‘“ Yes,” 
(I gasped) why she might—dance quadrilles! How 
about the shepherdess and the crook? How about 
the jam tart and the sick child now? Pshaw! was L 
to pluck adandelion with a rose so near? My moth- 
er’s views!—pshaw! again. My mother was an old 
woman, aud had always looked through the narrow 
end of the telescope. I would look through the oth- 
er side. Lloved her. Would the party be broken 
up yet—how about Lord Ernest Wilmot? Many a 
girl had the goud sense tv prefer manly worth (this 
was typitied by me J. W.) to—(here 1 grew vague). 
But now, how was I to dv it? My intentions being 
strictly honorable, must I write to her father?—(man 
unknown to man unknown—that would not do; be- 
sides it would take too long). I would go over to Mrs. 
Bingham’s to-morrow morning, and ask for the hand 
of her niece. My miud felt relieved, and I slept a 
little. 

I rose looking very like a lover on the back ofa 
yellow novel, und the appearance was not becoming. 
My tongue was dry, my bands hot; however, aclean, 
well-starched tie somewhat set me off. I tried to 
eat, and then I started fur the Beeches. I heard my 
heart beat as my feet crunched the gravel of the drive. 
I lingered, and shut the gate carefully (it was always 
kept open), and then, being in sight of the windows, 
I could linger no longer. I was a well-known visitor, 
and the maid who came to the door said the young 
ladies weren’t down yet. I did not want the young 
ladies—I wauted Mrs. Bingham. (Whata falsehood! 
I did want one of the young ladies, and I certainly 
did not want Mrs. Bingham.) 1 followed the maid 
into the drawing-room, and there Mrs. Bingham sat. 
I should have said she had a scowl on her face, only 
that 1 was about to ask for what (if given) would 
make even her scowls seem smiles tome. ‘Then, for 
the first time, it struck me, how should I make her 
hear, tor in the ardor of my love I had forgotten this. 
Making an offer through a trumpet would be very 
trying; besides, where was the trumpet this morn- 
ing? We shovk hands mutely. Then I drewa chair 
close, and prepared fur a shout. “ Mrs. Bingham, 
I’ve come on an important mission.” 





** Missionaries?” said Mrs. Bingham. 

I must speak louder—I must say something that 
could not be mistaken tor “ missionaries.” 1 began 
again. 

“ Mrs. Bingham,—perhaps you mayn’t have noticed 
that I~” 





The lady didn’t, couldn’t, wouldn’t hear. 

“Speak louder, Mr. Williams. I do not hear very 
well this morning.” 

Very well! Why she did not hear me atall; and 
as to speaking louder!—But there was no help for it. 

“Mrs. Bingham,” I began the third time, “ I’m in 
love.” 

The lady showed symptoms of hearing. She prick- 


ed up her ears, as all women do at the suund of 


“love,” and a grim smile dawned on her face. (Surely 
she did not think I was going to propose to her!) She 
waited for me to go on, which I was hardly prepared 
todo. Ishould think never before had a man de- 
clared his love in such a vociferous manner. 1 almost 
wished I had gone to Lizzie straight,—but would not 
such a course have been contrary to intentions strictly 
honorable? ‘This was more like driving the. nail in, 
on the head. I had made plunge No. 1 now; plunge 
No. 2 would be less startling. 

“IT want your help,” 1 shouted. Mrs. Bingham 
heard again. Surely, Cupid being blind, has some 
electric sympathy with the deaf. The gods befriend- 
ed me. 4 

“T know now,” I continued, “that from my first 
meeting with Miss Lizzie, I have loved her. Will 
you intercede furme? Do you think there is any 
hope?” 

Mrs. Bingham arose from her chair erect. 

“JT have noticed your attachment,” she said, smil- 
ing grimly, ‘and I think there is. Wait.’’ 

“Dear Mrs. Bingham!”’—I pressed her hand—a 
hand that was cold and hard to pressure—and she 
left me. 

Gone to intercede. How I had wronged this kind- 
hearted woman, and there was hope. It was doubt- 
less (after the first) pleasant even to shout to Mrs. 
Bingham about my Lizzie, but to talk to the rose 
herself—how rapturous! How should I receive her? 
With the ground all prepared by Mrs. Bingham, 
would a kiss be too much? I trembled. I got up 
and looked in the mirror—a mirror that made my 
nose on one side, and my eyes fishy. Was this my 
expression? Isat down and chirped to the canary- 
bird; it was Elizabeth’s canary. Never mind—any- 
thing to pass the time. Then I heard fvotsteps. 
Could a heart come out? If so, mine would. “ Be 
still, O heart!” says somebody—I said it. They had 
reached the door—the handle turned, and there en- 
tered Mrs. Bingham and her daughter Elizabeth. 
How unnecessary! But the mother spoke. 

“T told you, Mr. Williams, I thought you might 
hope. I was not wrong. My child Elizabeth (don’t 
blush, my dear,) confesses that she, too, has loved 
you from the first. Marriages, they say, are made in 
heaven—may it bless yours!” 

She fixed me with her eyes, and left us together. 

O misery!—helplessness! I collapsed. I looked 
at Elizabeth. I felt I hated her. She stood by the 
tire looking evidently expectant. Expectant of what? 
O, miserable man! There seemed a timidity on the 
part of Mahomet about approaching the mountain— 
therefore— ; 

“ Dear Mr. Williams,” said the mountain, “don’t 
you feel well?” 

“No, ill—wretchedly ill.” 

*Can’t I do anything for you?” 

By other lips what sweet words; but by hers— 
torture! 

“No, thank you—not anything.” 

“ Mamma has told me,” continued Elizabeth, see- 
ing Mahomet was still timid, ‘‘ how you liked me the 
first day you came to dinner—don’t you remember?” 

I groaned. 

“T am afraid you are suffering—the party last 
night—” she stopped (was it supp 1 the cha 
had disagreed with me?) 

“1 think I had better go,’’ I said, goaded to des- 
peration. 

* Better!” (reproachfully.) ‘Why better? Let 
us nurse you—that is if you love me. Don’t you love 
me?” 

How would any one else have answered? 

*O yes—yes!” I replied, despairingly. 

Her face brightened. 

« And yet you will go?” 

“1 wont inflict my misery on you.” 

“Misery! OJohn!” 

‘1 shall see you again soon,” I said, preparing to 
leave the room. 

* But your hat,” said Elizabeth, seeing it lying 
neglected behind. 

“ Hat!—what hat?” 

She handed it—I put it on, and banged in the top, 
Elizabeth evidently thinking I was on the way to a 
brain fever. She came to the hall dour with me, and 
surveyed the landscape o’er. I don’t know what she 
saw—to me there was ashes on the flower-beds, and 
the trees wore sackcloth. She came down the drive 
with me. 

“ Good-by, dear John,” she said; “ you have made 
me so happy.” She held up her pale face, and I had 
to doit. My lips felt like Dead Sea apples—I don’t 
know if she thought so; I dare say not. Of course I 
loved her, or else why had I just made her an offer. 
She could not come out with me on the road, thank 
heaven! she had no bonnet on, so she stood by the 
gate watching me. I felt it, but I never looked back. 








I did not see Lizzie again, she left (or was sent 
home?) the next day, when I was lying ill and help- 
less. Then the Binghams invaded my lodgings (tak- 
ing advantage of my weakness), which helped to 
retard my recovery. When I once began to get bet- 
ter, with daily increasing strength came renewed 
hope—but it was too late. One cold, wintry day 1 
heard of Lizzie’s approaching marriage with that 


jolly fellow Percy Langton; and if, after this, there 





was any struggle against my fate, it was a struggle 
without energy. My mother came down to me, and 
came out strong, but Mrs. Bingham came out strong- 
er by succumbing to her, and I was like a figure, 
pulled by strings, at these good ladies’ will. Eliza- 
beth was weak and submissive to my mother. She 
wore dingy garments, and adored Dr. Watts; she 
maintained her position during the Creed, and could 
make arice pudding. If I did not love her, I ought 
to do so, or there must be something very wrong 
with me. Indeed, there was something wrong with 
me—I was hitter, disgusted, dissatistied, and in that 
frame of mind I was brought to the altar. 





An Englishman’s home is his castle. Quick, take 
up the drawbridge, and let no spy enter into mine. 

Draw your own conclusions from what I have told 
you, but don’t expect any key to such conclusions 
from me—! dare not give it you. Only they say mar- 
riages are made—somewhere! Mine was not! 


4 > 


THE COCOLIE TRADE. 

An English publication gives the following rose- 
colored account of the manner in which the coolie 
trade is carried on in ships of Great Britain. Per- 
haps the coolies might tell a different story: 

After breakfast, and sometimes before it, if it is 
late, the great cleaning of the day is done; a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty men are sent below, and 
in company with the tonasses, and under instructions 
of the sirdars, they holystone with sand, and after- 
wards sweep every portion of the ’tween deck; and 
again, I repeat that if the weather permits these 
people being kept for twelve or fifteen hours daily on 
deck, the ’tween deck of these ships may be kept 
cleaner than even that ofaship of war. Holvston- 
ing is done every dav, and only varie: by the ad- 
dition of damped chloride of lime being added to 
the sand, and whitewashing down the sides of the 
ship. Should it be warm weather, three times a 
week bathing is the next operation of the day. By 
the women and children this is done in large tubs, 
supplied with sea-water by a fire-hose, under a can- 
vas screen aft; while the men and boys, ranged in 
long rows forward, are played on by the fire-engine, 
much to their own enjoyment. Jmmediately after 
bathing, a sirdar goes round the deck with a pail of 
mustard oil, and distributes a little to each individ- 
ual, with which thev immediately proceed to lubri- 
cate their skins, and knead their joints and muscles. 
Unfortunately, they have a habit of dabbing it into 
their hair, which, in the case of women, at least, 
destroys their clothes. Being on one occasion anxious 
to produce these people at a* port of call in as clean 
a state as possible, the oil was stopped for two or 
three days; but the omission soon made itself pain- 
fully manifest in the dry state of the skin, which, 
when scored with the end of the finger, produced a 
whitish line and powdered surface, similar to the 
dust visible on a gray parrot, when he has been shak- 
ing his feathers. At three o’clock comes the second 
meal similar to the first, and after that these people 
amuse themselves with dances, singing. plaving on 
“tam-tams” and cymbals, and smoking till eight or 
nine o’clock, when they all go down below to sleep. 
Visit the ’tween decks two hours after this, and you 
will find two long rows of sleepers, stretched on each 
side from end to end of the ship, and no one stir- 
ring but the sirdar on watch. 

Immediately on arrival at the port of disembark- 
ation, the ship is visited and reported upon by sev- 
eral officials of the colonial government; the coolies 
are carefully inspected as to their state of health, and 
the manner in which they have been treated during 
the voyage, while the sick and feeble are told off to 
the hospital, till recovery enables them to join their 
friends on the plantation they have been sent to. 

The day after the arrival of the ship at port, an 
advertisement appears in the newspaper drawing at- 
tention to the arrival of the So-and-so, and request- 
ing that the planters of several plantations, the 
names of which are subjoined, will send their barge 
or steamer alongside by such and such a date, and 
take away the people who have been allotted to them ; 
said planters having previously applied to the gov- 
ernment office for the same. Before leaving the ship, 
a regular contract is filled up between the Indian 
immigrant and his employer, on the terms specified 
in the commencement; and I understand that if in- 
stead of returning at the end of five years, they 
remain another five, they are entitled to a bounty of 
one hundred dollars each, but no return-passage. 
During these five years, the employer must keep the 
immigrant, whether in sickness or in health; and if 
the former, must find him the necessary comforts, 
medicine and medical attendance. Sub-agents of 
the government are constantly visiting all the plan- 
tations, and reporting upon the state of these people, 
so that a strict system of surveillance insures that 
the terms of contract are fully carried out between 
master and man. But what speaks volumes for the 
good management and humanity of this system of 
immigration is, that expirees will go back to India, 
travel hundreds of miles into the interior of their 
own little village, seek out their brothers and sisters, 
return to Calcutta, and, quite independently of the 
recruiter, apply to the agent to be sent as laborers to 
the same island again. 








Nor PAID WHEN DuE.—*“ Bill, you young scamp, 
if you had your due, you’d get a good whipping.” 
“J know it, daddy, but bi//s are not always paid 
when due.” The agonized father trembled lest his 
hopeful son should be suddenly snatched from him. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEMLOCK. 


eee 
BY AUGUST BELL. 


Who thinks of the hemlocks in the dell, 
Down in the dell where no winds can crecp ? 
Yet o’cr me they ever weave a spell, 
And wrap me away in a dreamicss sleep. 


Out in the world with a soul all full 
Of thought, I followed ambition's call, 
But one day I walked in the forest cool, 
Breathed the hemlocks, and lost it all. 


But the trees forgot me at last, ani then 

I sprang with a giant’s heart and strength 
Out once more to the haunts of men, 

And learned the meaning of love at length. 


O, she was beautiful! lily-sweet, 
And her heart was a deep as a lily’s, too; 
She had eyes such as angels love to meet, 
And they smiled on mine which my love shone through. 


She was false, and my life grew sere; 
I wandered heart-broken in forests deep, 
When my wonderful hemlocks, waving near, 
Reached out their arms, and I fell asleep. 


I will not leave my trees again, 
My trees where the sunshine trickles through; 
They are better friends than women and men, 
Cold and dark, silent and true! 


Their spicy scent, like an odorous balm, 
Glides down to me on the languid breeze; 
Sleeping or waking, I lie as calm 
As the violet growing beneath my trees. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMP. 





BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





LiFe 1n camp is, in the long run, something other 
than the ‘“ permanent picnic” which it appeared to 
Theodore Winthrop, in the first flush of his enthusi- 
asm. The soldier oscillates between the wildest ex- 
citement, and the most utter stagnation. 

We had experienced our share of the excitement 
in the fiery day at Antietam; in the terrible scenes 
of Stone River, and later, when we struggled towards 
the heights of Lookout Mountain, under a deadly 
storm of artillery. Then we were returned to Vir- 
ginia, in time for a new baptism of blood in the bat- 
tles of the Wilderness, under that reticent man 
whose unfaltering resolution held us to our task, until 
our brigade was almost annihilated, and Victory sat 
upon our banners. At night, when the ghastly work 
was done, we used to count up its cost. 

That boy, with the delicate, high-bred face, fresh 
from a Northern college and a New England home, 
who stood this morning composed and courageous; 
the gallant sergeant, proud of his promotion; the 
portly major, whose jovial humor parried death with 
a jest; the stately colonel, hero of a score of frays; 
whole columns of the rank and file, men who an- 
swered tocommon, plebeian names, and massed here, 
were only atoms, whose aggregate alone was of value, 
who were persons of consequence in the little villages 
that nestled in the smiling river valleys of home, or 
lay snugly under the shadow of the green hills— 
sturdy, valiant men, of the old Puritan stock—all 
alert, palpitating with vigorous life, full of high hopes, 
and modest ambitions, and humble aspirations—each 
heart a world in itself, only last sunrise—where does 
the sombre night find them? 

‘When we moved so slowly that it was possible to do 
so, parties were detailed every evening to bury the 
day’s dead, and bring in the wounded of each regi- 
ment. One night, after a day of tumult and loss, we 
came at roll-call around our colonel, a scattered hand- 
ful of haggard men, wretchedly weary and worn, but 
not too far gone for an attempt at grim pleasantry. 
Such havoc had been made in our ranks in the last 

few days, that the question had been mooted as to 
who should bury the last survivor, and somebody had 
suggested that asquad would be detailed from the 
other world, upon & proper requisition. 

‘Heaven knows I hope I shan’t be one of them!” 
said a voice that shivered with emotion. “I—I’d 
rather fight all day, than do an hour’s such work!” 
he added, with tremulous vehemence, 


ing his sensitiveness—the soldier’s way of whistling 
to keep his courage up. 
groan was heard in reply. 

* What now?” said the colonel, sharply. 


the man who had spoken before. 





* Exensed? 
coward?” said the irritated commander. 


vously with his gun-lock, 


muttered. 


place, man, and do your duty!” 
pened to be by my side. 


and still. 


Dull jokes and forced laughter answered him, gib- 


The colonel! told off the names for that night’s par- 
ty. The last one was John Cragin. A prolonged 
“Tt you plerse, sir, I had rather be excused,” said 
What for? Are you ill, or only a 
Every eye was turned towards Jobn Cragin. His 
thin, dark face had suddenly blanched; there was a 
quivering about his lips, and his fingers played ner- 
“You know best whether I am a coward, sir!” he 


“Well, well,” said the colonel, coloring, ‘ don’t be 
@ fool, then. Dead men hurt nobody. Take your 


So John Cragin took his place, and that place hap- 


It was a sombre, hazy night, oppressively warm 


smoke that still brooded over the field. Now and 
then a few stars would shine out through the veil, 
with a pale, weird gleam; sometimes a low wind 
would creep slowly up, and whisper among the tops 
of the spectral trees like a ghostly voice. Lonesome 
night-birds chirped in the thickets. The warm, red 
summer moon hung low down in the horizon, some- 
times shining luridly from under a lifted cloud. 
We went along quite noiselessly, for the rebel guns 
commanded the field, and our party might be a temp- 
tation to a rebel sharpshooter. So, walking along 
quietly, just on the turfy edge of a pine wood, I no- 
ticed that John Cragin, who bad kept close by me, 
suddenly started, and seemed to shake all over. 
“ What’s the matter?” I asked. 
‘“‘Thought it was a dead man’s face, sir,” said 
John. 
“Nonsense! "Twas only a flicker of light on an 
upturned leaf. You’re nervous, my good fellow!” 
He drew a little closer to me. 
“*]’m nervous, I know, but I’m not a coward. You 
don’t think I’m a coward, lieutenant?” said the poor 
fellow, anxiously. 
“No, John, I don’t. I know you are as brave a 
man as there is in the regiment. The colonel knows 
it, too. You shouldn’t mind what he said. You 
ought to know the testy old fellow by this time.” 
“It’s pretty hard, though, aint it, lieutenant? He 
hasn’t got any nerves—the colonel—he says a soldier 
has no business with ’em; but what is a man to do? 
It aint my fault that all the dead men we bury walk 
round and round me every night as soon as ever 1 lie 
down, and hold up their hands, all dabbled with 
blood, and show me their wounds, livid and horrible, 
and jabber so that I can’t get a wink of sleep.” 
‘‘Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” I said, shivering. 
“You must be going to be ill. I’ll speak to the sur- 
geon about you.” 
“No, no, lieutenant, it aint that. I hate the sight 
of a corpse—always did, from a child—and I vow I 
wish I hadn’t never undertook to make ’em,” he sai'!, 
in a low, excited whisper. 
“John, John—think of the cause!” 
* Durn the cause,” said John, with a curious com- 
promise between impulse and principle. ‘Tell you, 
lieutenant, I wish I was to home, on my father’s farm 
in Vermont. Fighting’s all very well in town meetin’, 
but shootin’ men all day, and havin’ a parcel o’ 
corpses starin’ at you all night, aint such fun. And 
as for the glory, I don’t see it. The officers gits so 
much, that there aint none left for the privates.” 
Aré you ashamed of my hero? I confess to having 
listened with a good deal of sympathy. I imagine 
such feelings were more common than we knew. 
Fighting was, as he said, well enough in imagination 
at home, inspired by patriotic eloquence, by the flag 
unfolding its starry field to the winds, by the martial 
music on the village green; but to put one’s hand to 
the plough, and hold steadily on through reverse, 
and death, and disease, for four years, without ever 
once looking back, without a single longing for the 
ease and delights left behind, without a solitary im- 
pulse to give it all up, required an abnegation of self 
almost beyond the reach of imperfect men. 
“ It’s this work, though, that beats me,” John add- 
ed, with fervid horror. 
Awful as was the subject of his terror, there was 
something so ludicrous in his queer, rustic speech, 
one could but smile as he listened. I gave him what 
comfort I might, and our conference was suddenly 
terminated by our entrance on our field of labors. 
It was a rolling valley, closed in on three sides by 
woods, and on the fourth walled by a line of low hills, 
occupied by the rebel works. Our regiment had been 
deployed to explore the woods at the right, and find- 
ing the enemy in force, masked by the forest, had re- 
tired precipitately to the open space, where a terrible 
fire had been poured upon them by the rebel gunson 
the hill. All over the field our men lay thick as the 
wind-shaken leaves of autumn. It would, perhaps, 
have been a still more horrible sight, under the glare 
of the sun; but even now, in the lurid intermittent 
glow of the moon, it was ghastly enough. 
Here lay our handsome, spirited captain, who had 
gone to the fray as gayly as a tournament; a score of 
well-known faces, white and solemn, lay all around 
him—the familiar features set in that stony repose, 
yet still so strangely familiar. 
John Cragin fullowed me about, occasionally utter- 
ing some cry of horror. His teeth chattered; his face 
was as white as those of the unconscious ones around 
us. Perhaps the poor fellow’s fear infected me; cer- 
tainly, I had never found the work so horrible before, 
and I had been steeling myself to it for three years. 
At last I could not bear him near me any longer, and 
I said, abruptly: 
“John, go to the edge of the wood, and stay by the 
ambulances.” 
“ Yes sir!” John returned, with a sudden access of 
cheerfulness. 
I saw him disappear in the murky gloom, as [I still 
proceeded with my task. 
Two or three hours wore away, and the field was 
now clear. Rows of graves had sprung up all over 
its surface. They ran in ranks along the confines of 
the dark forest; they crowned many arising knoll, 
and were clustered along the brim of the swift stream 
that made the valley green. 
It was not an unattractive spot for a final resting- 
place. In the leafy coverts of the forest hard by, 
birds would tell off the passing hours in sweetest 
music, while time should last; the wild winds of win- 
ter would sing requiems for the sleepers; the lush 
ferns would grow rankly above him, and strange, 
sweet Southern wild-flowers, whose names and hues 








The gloom was increased by the cloud of | were unknown to the dead soldier, would embroider 


his grave with beauty. Only in pleasant homes, far 
away, women would watch and weep for the hero 
who would never come back. 
This was the thought that lay heavy at my heart, 
as we pillowed the stately head of our brave captain 
upon his knapsack, and bent down to take a last look 
at his noble face. How should we tell the news to 
the wife, whose visit to camp last winter had made 
holiday for us all? 
Just past midnight, our work was done, and not 
too soon; for the moon, rising higher, threw a weird 
light over the field, and it would soon be unsafe to 
stay. We hastened towards the two or three ambu- 
lances where we had deposited our w Jed, and got 
the train in motion quickly. It was not till we had 
started, that some one cried out: 
“ Where is John Cragin?” 
There was no answer to the call, and a hasty search 
showed that he was missing. We did not dare to 
tarry long, but as we made our way back, we stayed 
often, and listened and waited for the peculiar halloo 
which should the ing of the belated 
soldier. For that his absence was only an accident, 
none of us doubted. He had strayed away in search 
of water, or had failed to reach the rendezvous from 
fatigue, we said. He could not have been taken 
prisoner, for none of us had seen anything of the ene- 
my. There was only one alternative chance, and that 
we scouted, for, laugh as they might at John’s quaint 
dialect and nervous whims, no man believed him ca- 
pable of desertion. Yet that was the colonel’s instant 
conclusion, when, upon reaching camp, his disappear- 
ance became known. 
“The cowardly rascal has deserted!” he said, 
angrily. 
**T think not, colonel.” 
“T rather guess he has, leftenant,” squeaked one 
whose own valor was not above suspicion. And these, 
be it noticed, are always the first to make suggestions 
of cowardice. “ Didn’t I hear him talking ruther 
chicken-hearted, like, along 0’ you, as we went out?” 
“ Eh, lieutenant?” questioned the colonel, sharply. 
“ He was rather depressed, I will admit; but any 
one who knows how John Cragin has behaved for 
three years, would hardly suspect him of desertion 
at this late hour,” I said. 
“Pshaw, Edgarton! You’re too generous, by half,” 
broke in the colonel, testily. ‘‘ The latent cowardice 
has come to the surface at last. The scamp has de- 
serted in the face of the enemy—deserted, too, when 
Icouldn’t spare a man. By Heaven, if he is ever 
taken, I’ll have him shot on the spot!” 
I would not repeat the conversation I had had with 
Cragin that night, because I felt sure that it would 
confirm the colonel’s opinion, though it was far from 
being convincing to me. 
“He may have straved away, and been picked up 
by some roving party of the enemy,” I suggested. 
“Tt’s all one, sir,” said the colonel, sharply. 
“ Straggling on purpose doesn’t differ from desertion, 
in my opinion. If the fellow isn’t back at roll-call in 
the morning, I shall put ‘Deserter’ over against his 
name. That’s all!” 
The colonel was as good as his word. John Cra- 
gin’s name was dropped from the roll, and the belief 
in his desertion gained ground in the regiment, as the 
days went by, and he did not return. I don’t think 
any one thought that he had deliberately gone over 
to the enemy; the idea was that he had wandered 
towards the rebel pickets, and “sort 0’ let himself be 
taken,” as one of the men expressed it—a favorite 
mode of desertion at all times. 
We finished our campaign without John Cragin. 
Just at the setting in of winter, we were transferred 
to winter quarters on the banks of the James, it hav- 
ing suddenly occurred to the governing powers, that 
it was not, after all, the perfection of policy, to hold 
asingle brigade at the front, while a score of thou- 
sands were kept in indolent reserve, having never 
seen service, 
And now began the lengthened repose, which was 
at first delightful, then irksome, then intolerable. 
There was comfort in lying down with a reasonable 
certainty of being able to sleep five or six consecutive 
hours. There was satisfaction in taking a cup of 
coffee—even army coffee, without having the cup 
shattered by. a bullet, which was extraordinarily 
courteous, if it spared your hand. 
There was a pleasure in building houses, in impro- 
vising chimneys, whose original theme was usually a 
pork-barrel; in lining our streets with evergreen 
trees, thrust into the ground at intervals; in turning 
boxes to account as ottomans, and in making super- 
annuated hospital linen do duty for window-drapery 
—a sort of grown-up play, of which the men tired at 
last, a8 one does of all play. We had exhausted our 
resources of amusement, when a new sensation came 
to the rescue. 
The stream from which we procured our water, ran 
along half a mile in the rear of the camp. Thither 
the colonel’s servant, an intelligent white lad, went 
two or three times a day, to obtain supplies. Return- 
ing, one evening, he heard, or fancied he heard, steps 
behind him, He turned, to face a tall, gaunt, spec- 
tral figure, that glared at him from a pair of deep-set 
eyes; the face was wofully thin, and ghastly white, 
and there was something strangely moving in its ex- 
pression—woe, want, shame, and piteous appeal for 
pity. The figure stopped as the lad stopped, and fol- 
lowed as he advanced. 
“ What do you want, anyhow?” 
There was no answer, but the spectral face worked 
convulsively. A flash of recognition swept across the 
boy’s mind. 








swiftly towards the camp, never stopping until he 

reached the door of the colonel’s tent, into which he 

plunged headlong. 

Two or three of the officers, of whom I was one, 

had sought the colonel upon business, that evening, 

and our surprise at this singular interruption may be 

imagined. The stately colone! rose to his full six feet 

two, and, looking the personification of outraged dig- 

nity, exclaimed: 

“What do you mean, sirrah? How comes it that 

you enter my presence in this manner?” 

*O, I beg pardon! I didn’t mean to, I’m sure; but 

something was after me,” stammered the boy, catch- 

ing his breath at every word, and staring around fear- 

fully. “It was John Cragin, or more like his ghost, 

for he was whiter than a sheet. O sir, it was fright- 

ful!” 

* Boy, you are talking nongense!” said the colonel, 

sternly. “Take yourself away, and let’s have no 

more such fvol’s play as this.”’ 

The boy retired, muttering in an under-tone, and 

the colonel returned to the business in hand, his face 

showing that he desired the matter to be dismissed, 

It was, however, discussed among a group of young 
officers that night—the more readily, perhaps, that 
the monotony of camp life was getting wearisome, 

this being the first bit of sensation we had known for 

weeks. 

Was it poor Cragin’s ghost, returned to reverse the 
unfavorable decision given against him, or was it 
himself, in corporibus, seeking his way back tocamp? 

A close search revealed the presence of no one within 
the lines, yet I was so sure that it must be Cragin— 
the ghostly hypothesis being manifestly untenable— 
that, being detailed tocommand the picket-guard for 
that week, I gave special orders to the sentries to 
beware of hasty firing upon any intruder, and if any 
one was taken in attempting to cross the lines, to re- 
port to me at once. 

Two or three nights passed, with no farther reve- 
lations, and the affair was already a threadbare jest. 
But on the fourth night, after I had completed my 
detour about the lines, and returned to my tent, I 
was roused from a half drowsy state, by the quick 
report of the sentry’s gun, at a point close by. Iran 
out immediately, and in five minutes confronted the 
sentinel. The man was standing motionless, the 
smoke of the discharge still hanging over him, a cu- 
riously bewildered look in his face. 

** What’s the matter, Graham?” 

“Eh, sir! "T'was Cragin himself, and I fired upon 
him.” 

“ Fired upon him! Where is he, then?” 

“He went straight on. My bullet went right 
through him, but he never stopped,” said the man, 
-staring about him in a kind of mazed wonder. 

The alarm was spreading; the drum would beat to 
reveille in a moment, and saying, ‘‘ You must have 
been dreaming, Graham. When you are relieved, 
report to me,” I hastened to send the men back to 
their quarters, and quell the disturbance. I, how- 
ever, made a thorough personal search, wherever any 
one might have been concealed, but to no purpose. 
Tn the dim gray of the morning, Graham came to 
me as commanded. He was a sober, valiant Scotch- 
man, the last man to be suspected of any fanciful 
exaggeration. 

“Well, Graham,” I said, smiling, ‘‘I suspect last 
night’s occurrence will wear a somewhat different 
look this morning.” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Graham, sturdily. 
I said then, I say now.” 

“What! You don’t mean to stick to that absurd 
story of yours?” I said, lavghing. 

“TI do, lieutenant,” said the man, gravely. 

‘Well! 1’ll hear the particulars.” 

He gave them, with great conciseness, and with a 
total want of aiming at effect, that gave his account 
the appearance of truth. 

He had seen a tall, gaunt figure suddenly appear, 
not five paces from him. The face was terribly hag- 
gard and bloodless, but he recognized John Cragin 
atonce. He demanded the countersign, but the fig- 
ure steadily advanced, withouu paying the least heed 
to the call. Again he ordered him to stop, and the 
third time, he shouted, in terror: 

“ For God’s sake, John, halt, or I must fire upon 
you!” 

But the figure holding steadily forward, and already 
far within the lines, he fired, as he was bound to do. 
And now came the strangest feature of his story. 
Graham averred, with the utmost sincerity, that his 
bullet passed straight through the body of the man, 
and then he heard its thud, as iu struck a tree a little 
in advance. 

“Well, Graham, how do you account for this?” I 
said, when he 24 finished. 

“Tt was not Cragin at all,”’ he said, in a low, grave 
voice. ‘It was hia wraith!” 

I dismissed Graham now, with injunctions to se- 
crecy; but my caution was useless, the story having 





“ What 


fifty different versions. 

I had not myself much time to reflect upon it, for 
immediately after parale, I was sent for to the col- 
onel’s tent. He was walking up and down the floor, 
as I entered; his face was pale and excited, and his 
manner singularly nervous. 


sies, he demanded whether an attempt had been 
mate to cross the lines the preceding night. I gave 
the particulars, as succinctly as possible. The colonel 
listened intently. 

“What do you tbink of it, lieutenant?” 





“Odear Lord, if it aint John Cragin!” he cried; 





and, animated by an unreasoning terror, he ran 


| T suppose the readiest solution would be that Gra- 
| ham was dreaming, or drunk,” I said, evasively. 


already been scattered broadcast over the camp, in ~ 


Immediately after the exckange of the usual courte- 
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“ But,” said the colonel, hesitating a little, “ what 
should you say, if I tell you that I have had an ex- 
perience that goes to confirm the fellow’s fancy?” 

“You, colonel?” I exclaimed, in great amazement, 

“J! And I’m nota fool, nor a madman, nor a cow- 
ard, am 1?” he said, almost fiercely. 

“Everybody knows, colonel, that you are sensible, 
sagacious, cool and brave,” I said, quietly, 

“Thank you, lieutenant. That’s a very pretty 
string of epithets. I am afraid you wont think I de- | 
serve them, when I’ve related my story—and yet— 
but you shall hear. I was sitting up late last night, | 
having some discharge papers to endorse and send 
up. It was between twelve and two. I had the reg- 
imental roster before me, and I remember glancing 
at John Cragin’s name, and at the word ‘ Deserter,’ 
which I had written over against it. I heard the 
alarm; but that had passed away, and everything 
was quiet again. Tom was sleeping soundly in the 
corner there, and Nero—the great black mastiff, who 
rose and came towards us at the word—was lying on 
the buffalo-skin by the door. I was perfectly wide 
awake—as much as I am now, lieutenant—when I 
heard a low, frightened growl] from Nero. I looked 
up, at that, and saw some one standing beside me, 
leaning across my shoulder, and looking eagerly at 
the paper before me. I sprang up at once, and at the 
same instant recognized the homely, queer, honest 
face of John Cragin—but so ghastly, 8 horrible, that 
I have no words to describe it.” And the colonel 
choked, and grew quite white as he spoke. 

“The skin was of a strange, pale, sallow hue, and 
it was creased in a thousand wrinkles, as if every 
particle of adipose tissue had been eliminated from 
beneath it, and the muscles had shrunk to threads. 
The dead, stony glare of the eyes was unutterably 
dreadful. Startled, impressed as I was, 1 spoke— 
what I said, 1 don’t know—but it—the man or ghost 
—never heeded me in the least, but, bending forward, | 
and devouring the paper with those terrible eyes, | 
seized the pen, drew a heavy black line through | 
the word ‘Deserter,’ where it stood against John | 
Cragin’s name, and wrote underneath, ‘Taken pris- | 
oner.’? Then, in a moment, it had vanished—how, I 
can’t tell. But it had been there; I saw it, and Nero | 
saw it, for after that first, territied growl, the animal 
hid under the bed, and all my entreaties and com- ; 
mands could not draw him out, until it was broad 
day. Now, what in Heaven’s name do you make of | 
this?” | 

“T don’t know what to say,” I returned. “ You 
know how such things are explained away.” 

“TI know; but there was no optical delusion, no | 
dream—nothing of the kind; for—the strangest thing 
is to come—in the morning, I found startling proof of : 
the reality of the whole. I went to bed, and to sleep 
after it was over, but when I awoke this morning, I . 
went instantly to the roster, and there were the black 
line, and the interpolation of which I have told you. , 
Here!” \ 

He produced the paper, and there, to my unspeak- ; 
able astonishment, in a cramped, unaccustomed band, ' 
which I recognized at once, were the words, “ Taken 
prisoner,” and underneath the heavy black line ; 
drawn by the stroke of the pen. ) 

“As true as I am a living man, the whole thing was 
real,” said the colonel, in a grave, low tone. ‘ You | 
know I am not superstitious, but how am I to ac- , 
count for this?” } 

“It is very mysterious,” I replied. ‘‘ You are sure 
that it was not Cragin himself, in the body?” \ 

“Sure! The door was fastened, as always, and 
there was Nero, who is always quick to dispute the 
entrance of night comers. Besides, there wasn’t a 
breath of noise made, from beginning to the end.” 

‘At least, colonel,” I said, after a pause, “I’d let 
the record stand as your singular visitant left it, cer- 
tainly, till we have some better proof than we now 
have of its incorrectness.” 

“Let it stand? To be sure! 
dling with it.” And the colonel hurried the papers 
out of sight. ‘‘God knows I’ve no wish todo any 
poor fellow injustice. And now, lieutenant, you'll 
oblige me by keeping this a secret.” 

I readily assented, and went away, feeling curious- 
ly interested and puzzled. 

Another round of monotonous days passed; at the 
end of a week, I was again suddenly summoned to 
the colonel’s presence. He got up hastily, as I enter- 
ed, and extended a newspaper. 

“This has just come in by flag of truce. See 
there!” 

It was a dingy copy of the Richmond Sentinel. A 
long column of lists of Federal prisoners, who had 
lately died at the Libby, filled one corner, and my 
eye quickly fastened upon the name of “ John Cra- 
gin. Died February 22d.” 

1 looked hastily up. 

“It was the very night of your singular experi- 
ence,” I said, quite startled. 

“The very same,” the colonel returned. 
mystery is unexplained.” 

* Unless you accept a very obvious solution, which 
however, would be scouted by all sensible people 
But, at any rate, Cragin’s fate is cleared up. It is a: 
1 expected.” 

“Why under Heaven didn’t you say so at th: 
time?” demandef the cvlonel, impatiently. 

“T did so, sir. I respectfully remonstrated against 
your interpretation of his absence, but you intimate: 
that straggling and desertion were synonymour 
offences—” . 

“Tut, tut! How do you know there was any strag 
gling in the case? You'll allow me to say, lienten 
ant, that you have been very careless of your duty 
in allowing such an undeserved stain to rest upor 
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ie, he shouted, in terror: 
t0d’s sake, John, halt, or I must fire upon 


.e figure holding steadily forward, and already 
in the lines, he fired, as he was bound to do. 
weame the strangest feature of his story. 


assed straight through the body of the man, 


ace, 
|, Graham, how do you account for this?” I 
.en he had finished. 
as not Cragin at all,” he said, in a low, grave 
‘It was his wraith!” 


ut my caution was useless, the story having 
been scattered broadcast over the camp, in 
‘erent versions. 
not myself much time to reflect upon it, for 
ately after parade, I was sent for to the col- 
ent. He was walking up and down the floor, 
ered; his face was pale and excited, and his 

rc singularly nervous. 
ediately after the exchange of the usual courte- 





























3» demanded whether an attempt had been 
» cross the lines the preceding night. I gave 
ticulars, as succinctly as possible. The colonel 
| intently. 

at do you think of it, lieutenant?” 
appose the readiest solution would be that Gra- 
is dreaming, or drunk,” I said, evasively. 
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“ But,” said the colonel, hesitating a little, “ what 
should you say, if I tell you that I have had an ex- 
perience that goes to confirm the fellow’s fancy?” 

‘You, colonel?” I exclaimed, in great amazement. 

“1! And I’m not a fool, nor a madman, nor a cow- 
ard, am 1?” he said, almost fiercely. 

“Everybody knows, colonel, that you are sensible, 
sagacious, cool and brave,” I said, quietly. 

“Thank you, lieutenant. That’s a very pretty 
string of epithets. I am afraid you wont think I de- 
serve them, when I’ve related my story—and yet— 
but you shall hear. I was sitting up late last night, 
having some discharge papers to endorse and send 
up. It was between twelve and two. I had the reg- 
imental roster before me, and I remember glancing 
at John Cragin’s name, and at the word ‘ Deserter,’ 
which I had written over against it. I heard the 
alarm; but that had passed away, and everything 
was quiet again. Tom was sleeping soundly in the 
corner there, and Nero—the great black mastiff, who 
rose and came towards us at the word—was lying on 
the buffalo-skin by the door. I was perfectly wide 
awake—as much as I am now, lieutenant—when I 
heard a low, frightened growl from Nero. I looked 
up, at that, and saw some one standing beside me, 
leaning across my shoulder, and looking eagerly at 
the paper before me. I sprang up at once, and at the 
same instant recognized the homely, queer, honest 
face of John Cragin—but so ghastly, so horrible, that 
I have no words to describe it.” And the colonel 
choked, and grew quite white as he spoke. 

“The skin was of a strange, pale, sallow hue, and 
it was creased in a thousand wrinkles, as if every 
particle of adipose tissue had been eliminated from 
beneath it, and the muscles had shrunk to threads. 
The dead, stony glare of the eyes was unutterably 
dreadful. Startled, impressed as I was, 1 spoke— 
what I said, 1 don’t know—but it—the man or ghost 
—never heeded me in the least, but, bending forward, 
and devouring the paper with those terrible eyes, 
seized the pen, drew a heavy black line through 
the word ‘Deserter,’ where it stood against John 
Cragin’s name, and wrote underneath, ‘ Taken pris- 
oner.’ Then, ina moment, it had vanished—how, I 
can’t tell. But it had been there; I saw it, and Nero 
saw it, for after that first, territied growl, the animal 
hid under the bed, and all my entreaties and com- 
mands could not draw him out, until it was broad 
day. Now, what in Heaven’s name do you make of 
this?” 

*T don’t know what to say,” I returned. 
know how such things are explained away.” 

“TIT know; but there was no optical delusion, no 
dream—nothing of the kind; for—the strangest thing 
is to come—in the morning, I found startling proof of 
the reality of the whole. I went to bed, and to sleep 
after it was over, but when I awoke this morning, I 
went instantly to the roster, and there were the black 
line, and the interpolation of which I have told you. 
Here!” 

He produced the paper, and there, to my unspeak- 
able astonishment, in a cramped, unaccustomed hand, 
which I recognized at once, were the words, “Taken 
prisoner,” and underneath the heavy black line 
drawn by the stroke of the pen. 

“As true as I am a living man, the whole thing was 
real,” said the colonel, in a grave, low tone. ‘ You 
know I am not superstitious, but how am I to ac- 
count for this?” 

“It is very mysterious,” I replied. ‘‘ You are sure 
that it was not Cragin himself, in the body?” 

“Sure! The door was fastened, as always, and 
there was Nero, who is always quick to dispute the 
entrance of night comers. Besides, there wasn’t a 
breath of noise made, from beginning to the end.” 

“At least, colonel,” I said, after a pause, ‘I'd let 
the record stand as your singular visitant left it, cer- 
tainly, till we have some better proof than we now 
have of its incorrectness.” 

“Let it stand? Tobe sure! I’ve no jdea of med- 
dling with it.” And the colonel hurried the papers 
out of sight. “God knows I’ve no wish todo any 
poor fellow injustice. And now, lieutenant, you’ll 
oblige me by keeping this a secret.” 

I readily assented, and went away, feeling curious- 
ly interested and puzzled. 

Another round of monotonous days passed; at the 
end of a week, I was again suddenly summoned to 
the colonel’s presence. He got up hastily, as I enter- 
ed, and extended a newspaper. 

“This has just come in by flag of truce. See 
there!” 

It was a dingy copy of the Richmond Sentinel. A 
long column of lists of Federal prisoners, who had 
lately died at the Libby, filled one corner, and my 
eye quickly fastened upon the name of “ John Cra- 
gin. Died February 22d.” 

1 looked hastily up. 

“It was the very night of your singular experi- 
ence,” I said, quite startled. 

“The very same,” the colonel returned. “ But the 

mystery is unexplained.” 

“ Unless you accept a very obvious solution, which, 
however, would be scouted by all sensible people. 
But, at any rate, Cragin’s fate is cleared up. It is as 
I expected.” 

“Why under Heaven didn’t you say so at the 
time?” demanded the colonel, impatiently. 

“T did so, sir. I respectfully remonstrated against 
your interpretation of his absence, but you intimated 
that straggling and desertion were synonymous 
offences—” ° 

“Tut, tut! How do you know there was any strag- 
gling in the case? You'll allow me to say, lieuten- 
ant, that you have been very careless of your duty, 
in allowing such an undeserved stain to rest upon 
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the character of one of your bravest men—very care- 
less indeed,” he repeated, in a tone of displeasure. 
“The least you can do, is to see that he is set right 
before the regiment.” 

Of course it was of no use to protest against the 
testy old fellow’s injustice. Like all impulsive peo- 
ple, he wished to disown the hasty act, of which he 
was now ashamed. I've no doubt he had quite con- 
vinced himself that he had acted solely from my 
representation. 

Cragin’s death was announced to the men, and the 
poor fellow’s fate was lamented by those who had 
stood shoulder to shouler with him through so many 
bloody battles. But all thought of him was swept 
away in the rush of excitement which followed, upon 
our breaking camp. 

The third of April, we marched into the Sebastopol 
of the Confederates, and took up our quarters not far 
from the centre of the dilapidated, ruined capital. 
Here, after a few days, we were visited by various 
citizens, of all shades of color and degrees of loyalty. 

One day, as I was pacing up and down the pave- 
ment, in front of the building used as barracks, I was 
met and detained by a person, who said: 

“Are you Lieutenant Edgarton, of the Massa- 
chusetts ——?” 

“Tam, sir.” 

“Then, sir, Iam charged with a message to you.” 
And at that, he began searching in the pockets of his 
prim, threadbare butternut-culored suit. 

A small, sallow man, with vertebra so rigid that it 
seemed as if a slight inclination would snap him in 
two; he wore a dingy white neck-cloth, spoke with a 
solemn drawl, and withal seemed to withhold him- 
self, as if trom fear of contamination. I knew him 
at once for one of that class of divines developed by 
Southern necessities, whose creed rests upon a pre- 
tended belief in the sanctity of slavery. 

As I reflected that these insincere, narrow-minded 
bigots were largely responsible for the untold woe of 
the four-years’ war, 1 confess to a strong desire to 
seize him by the shoulders, and shake his hypocrisy 
out of him. 

After a prolonged search, he produced a small 
pocket photograph album, worn and shabby, and a 
brass slip, such as each of our men carried about 
him, bearing the name of “John Cragin, Co. C., — 
Reg. M. V.” 

“T promised him that if I ever had an opportunity, 
I would place these in your hands, together with his 
dying remembrances of his friends and comrades.” 

1 touched the relics reverently. 

In the album were the faces of the dear, far-away 
friends, who waited and longed in vain for his com- 
ing—a stern old man, and a gentle, motherly-looking 
woman; some chubby boys and girls, in Sunday 
clothes, curiously stiff and set—hands crossed in 
front, and posture perpendicular—but sensible, nice 
faces, all of them. Then there was a bright, girlish 
face, with laughing eyes—wife or sweetheart—the ro- 
mance of a life, with its unutterably sad denouement. 

It was not very easy to speak civilly to the man 
before me, but I controlled my impulses, and said: 

**You were with this man, then?” 

“It was my privilege to minister to his spiritual 
necessities, and lead his thoughts to the mercy-seat,” 
he said, with a solemn whine. 

“ What can you tell me of him?” 

“Not very much, sir. He was on Belle Isle, till he 
was taken down with typhoid pneumonia, when he 
was transferred to the hospital of the Libby, where I 
saw him first. The only remarkable thing I noticed, 
was his extreme fear that he should be supposed to 
have deserted from his ngenenh, He talked about it 
as long as I d, and begged me to 
let his officers know, if I ever had an opportunity, 
that he was taken prisoner by no fault of his own. 
As I was at that time with the regiment to which be- 
longed the scouting-party that brought him in, I can 
testify to the truth of this statement. But the fear 
of being believed a deserter haunted him terribly, till 
just before his death, when it disappeared curiously. 
It was rather a singular circumstance, and excited a 
good deal of interest among the doctors at the time.” 

*T should be glad to hear it.” 

“Yessir. He had been sinking very fast through 
the day, and at night fell into a stupor, such as had 
occurred before during his illness; but this soon took 
on the semblance of death—so perfectly, indeed, that 
preparations were made to carry the body to the 
dead-room; but owing to an unusual mortality, just 
then, this was delayed for an hour or two, and, to the 
astonishment of everybody, he revived, seemed much 
more at ease, and we thought he might recover, after 
all; but he died before day, dropping away as quietly 
as one goes to sleep.” 

“Did he say anything at this time?” I asked, sin- 
gularly interested. 

* Only a few words—a single phrase, indeed. Some- 
thing that had troubled him, had ceased to do so 
now, and he kept repeating, ‘It’s all right now—all 
right!” 

““What time did this apparent suspension of life 
occur?” 

“ Between twelve and two, on the morning of the 
twenty-second of February ” 

I was silent. That was the very hour that the col- 
onel had received his singular visitant. 

“It was my privilege to believe,” continued the 
minister, in a whining tone, ‘“‘ that he became at last 
truly repentant, and sought and received pardon 
through the atoning blood. It is only one of the sad 
incidents of this unhappy war; and I can truly say 
that the Southern clergy have not been remiss in 
providing spiritual comfort for such as came in their 
way.” 











1 think material comfort would have been a more 
Christian gift, and more to the purpose,’ I said, 
sternly. 

“IT don’t understand you, sir.” 

‘*T mean that the only religion whose value I rec- 
ognize, nowhere says that you shall starve your ene- 
mies, shut them upin loathsome dungeons, deprive 
them of proper food, or otherwise maltreat and afflict 
them. I think a religion that countenances such 
things as these, is of very little use to anybody—is, 
moreover, @ burlesque upon Christianity, and an 
affront to the Most High, which he will surely 
punish.” 

“You must remember,” he stammered, “ the des- 
titution of our people, and their strong prejudice 
against the Yankees.” 

While he spoke, a metallic glitter on the butternut- 
colored waistcoat caught my eye. 

“For what you did for this man, I thank you. 1 
might think of naming some other reward, but I see 
you have already received a material compensation.” 

He glanced up at me, colored, looked down; finally, 
fingering the watch-chain which fell from his pocket, 
he muttered: 

“ He—he gave this to me.” 

*"No doubt. And you gave him your services in 
return. It was very disinterested of you. And very 
Christian. And so we are relieved from any obliga- 
tion towards you. I am glad it is so.” 

And then, as this Southern Christian gentleman 
departed, I went to the colonel, to tell this new story. 
He listened intently, his bronze cheek growing paler 
as I proceeded. A long silence followed. Then the 
colonel said, seriously: 

“It is unfathomable.” 

I think the colonel believes more than he used to 
do. He was formerly skeptical. He looked upon 
death as extinction. A bullet would only the sooner 
end a life that must eventually terminate in nothing- 
ness. But 1 noticed that he became more reverent 


towards those awful mysteries, across which God has" 


wisely drawn the veil that hides them from mortal 
vision. 
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NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR HER. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


THE ancestors of the good people of these United 
States came to this country ostensibly to escape the 
persecutions of aristocratic England, but, alas fur the 
inconsistency of human nature, they were very far 
from abandoning aristocracy when they left the mo- 
ther country. They brought it with them, together 
with all its accompanying notions and abeurdities, 
and have left it to their children as an inalienable 
legacy which we seem to be trying to increase every 
day. 

In the days of the good colony of Virginia, the dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor were based upon 
laws which, like those of the Medes and Persians, al- 
tered not. One of the most devout followers of this 
code was a wealthy planter living in what is known 
as the Northern Neck. He was in all other respects 
a frank, open-hearted, manly gentleman, but his 
estimate of his fellow-men was founded upon the 
principles that governed his selection of his horses— 
blood. Wealth, too,was by no means an unimportant 
feature withhim. He had our buman weakness, and 
like all of us was influenced more than he even be- 
lieved by pounds, shillings and pence. 

This Mr. G—— had quite a large family, and among 
them was a daughter whose beauty was the standing 
toast of the country. She was just eighteen, and 
budding into a lovely womanhood. Not only was 
she beautiful in person, her amiable disposition and 
many accomplishments made her more than ordina- 
rily attractive, and half the gentlemen of the 
Northern Neck were already sighing for her love. 

There was in the country, at this time,a young 
man who was already rising high in the esteem of his 
neighbors. He came of a good family, but was, as 
yet, a poor young surveyor, who had taught himself 
his profession, and who had spent much of his man- 
hood traversing unknown forests, with nothing but 
his compass for his guide, and bis chaiu for his com- 
panion, locating lands and settling disputed titles. 
He was a model of manly beauty, and excelled in all 
the varied feats of strength in which the olden time 
Americans took such pride. He was calm and re- 
served, and there was about him a dignified sweet- 
ness of demeanor that accorded well with his frank 
independence of character. He was a great favorite 
with all who knew him, and there was no gathering 
to which he was not asked. 

Mr. G—— seemed especially to like the young man, 
and it was not long before he insisted that the latter 
should abandon all ceremony in his visits to him, and 
come and go when he pleased. The invitation was 
heartily given, and as promptly accepted. The young 
man liked the planter, and he found the society of the 
beautiful Mary G—— a very strong attraction. The 
result was that he was frequently at the planter’s 
residence, so frequently, indeed, that Mrs. G—— felt 
called upon to ask her husband if he did not think it 
wrong to permit him to enjoy such unreserved inter- 
course with their daughter. The father only laughed 
at the idea, and said he hoped his daughter knew her 
position too well to allow anything like love for a poor 
surveyor to blind her to her duty to her tamily. 

Nevertheless, Mary G—— was not so fully impress- 
ed with this conviction of duty as was her father. 
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She found more to admire in the poor surveyor, than 
in all her wealthy and aristocratic suitors, and, al- 
most before she knew it, her heart passed out of her 
keeping, and was given to him. She loved him with 
all the honesty and devotion of her pure heart, and 
she would have thought it a happiness to go out with 
him into the wilderness, and share his fatigues and 
troubles, no matter how much sorrow they brought 
to her. 

Nor did she love in vain. The young man, whose 
knowledge of the world was afterwards so thorough, 
had not then learned to consider as binding the dis- 
tinctions which society drew between his position 
and that of the lady. He knew that in all that makes 
a@ man, in integrity and honesty of purpose, he was 
the equal of any one. He believed that, except in 
wealth, he stood upon a perfect equality with Mary 
G—, and he loved her honestly and manfully, and, 
no sooner had he satisfied himself upon the state of 
his own feelings than he confessed his devotion, sim- 
ply and truthfully, and received from his lady’s lips 
the assurance that she loved him very dearly. 

Scorning to occupy a doubtful position, or to cause 
the lady to conceal aught from her parents, the young 
man frankly and manfully asked Mr. G—— for his 
daughter’s hand. Very angry grew the planter as 
he listened to the audacious proposal. He stormed 
and swore furiously, and denounced the young man 
as an ungrateful and insolent upstart. 

“My daughter has always been accustomed to rid- 
ing in her own carriage,” he thundered. ‘Who are 
you, sir?” 

“A gentleman, sir,” replied the young man, quiet- 
ly, and rising he left the house. 

The lovers were parted. The lady married soon 
after a wealthy planter, and the young man went out 
again into the world to battle with his heart, and 
conquer his unhappy passion. He subdued it, but, 
although he afterwards married a woman whom he 
loved honestly and truthfully, and who was worthy 
of his love, he was never wholly dead to his first love. 

The time passed on, and the young man began to 
reap the reward of his labors. He had never been to 
the house of Mr. G—— since his cruel repulse by the 
planter, but the latter could not forget him, as his 
name soon became familiar in every Virginian house- 
hold. Higher and higher he rose every year, until he 
had gained a position from which he could look down 
upon the proud planter. Wealth came to him, too. 
When the great struggle for independence dawned, 
he was in his prime, a happy husband, and one of the 
most distinguished men in America. The struggle 
went on, and soon the “ poor surveyor” held the 
highest and proudest position in the land. 

When the American army passed in triumph 
through the streets of Williamsburg, the ient 
capital of Virginia, after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
the officer riding at the head of the column chanced 
to glance up at one of the neighboring balconies 
which was crowded with ladies. Recognizing one of 
them, he raised his hat and bowed profoundly. There 
was a commotion in the balcony, and some one called 
for water, saying Mrs. Lee had fainted, Turning to 
a@ young man who rode near him, the officer said, 
gravely: 

“Henry, I fear your mother has fainted. You had 
better leave the column, and go to her.” 

The speaker was George Washington, once the 
“poor surveyor,” but then commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States. The young man was 
Colonel Henry Lee, the commander of the famous 
“ Light Cavalry Legion,” and the lady his mother, 
and formerly Miss G—— the belle of the “ Northern 
Neck.” 











THE TWO HEARTS. 

The Greenlanders have a horrid custom of reveng- 
ing the death of a relative. Ifa father is killed, when 
his son grows up he thinks it his duty to hunt the 
murderer and kill him. Once a Greenland boy saw 
his father killed, and he determined to be revenged 
when he grew up. So when he got to be a young 
man he started off to find the murderer. On the 
journey he fell in with some missionaries, who talked 
kindly to him about Jesus Christ, and among other 
things told him that God said we must do no murder. 
This made him so angry that he went away from 
their house. But after afew days he came back to 
the missionaries and said, ‘‘ I never felt so before. I 
will forgive him, and I will not forgive him. When 
they tell me to take revenge on him, I have ears and 
I have no ears.”’ 

The missionaries told him how Jesus forgave his 
enemies on the cross, and that he ought todo the 
same. ‘He was better than we are,” said the Green- 
lander, “but I will, good teacher, I will—only give 
ie a little time. 1 have got two hearts now; I must 
go away & little while and still one of them, and then 
I will come back and forgive him.’”? He went away 
a few days, and when he came back he said to the 
missionaries, ‘‘I have forgiven him; receive me a8 a 
believer. I am happy now; I hate him no more.” 
He then sent for his old enemy to come and see him, 
and after treating him very kindly let him go away 
safely. After that he went himself to visit him, but 
as he was returning he found the water was coming 
into his kayak or little boat. He paddled quickly to 
the shore, and on turning up the boat to examine it, 
he saw that his old enemy had cut a hole in the bot- 
tom. He went directly to the missionaries and show- 
ed it to them, and said, with a smile, “He is my 
friend, and yet he is my enemy. He is afraid now 
that I shall kill him, and so he bas done this. But I 
shall not harm him; I am quite changed; I do not 
hate him any more now.” 
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FRANCE AND EUROPE. 

‘* Man cannot make fate,” says the poet. Never 
was this more strikingly illustrated than at present, 
in the mighty events now transpiring in Europe. The 
existing difficulties there are but the logical conse- 
quences of the vain anil wicked attempt of the Great 
Powers to create a new svstein, or, rather, to infuse 
new life into the old, by the compacts known as the 
Treaties of Vienna, »nd the Holy Alliance. By those 
compacts they sougiit to tic the hands of that resist- 
less destiny which had struck so terrible a blow by 
the arm of France. at the ideas and usages of the 
Middle Ages. They had sought to crush France for 
daring to proclaim to Europe the right of self-govern- 
meat, and the destiny against which they coutended 
raised upa Napoleon. He fell, but his great work 
survived. That they could not destroy. Tiey buried 
it deep in the grave where they thought they had 
laid French freedom, but it rose again, and, finally, 
conquered. 

Thirty-seven years is a short time, yet that brief 
period brought about the final triumph of the great 
Revolution of 1789, in the successful re-establishment 
of the empire under its present sovereiga. What a 
triumph! What a glorious revenge, what a‘noble 
revenge fur France, to see the nations that robbed 
her of her great emperor, confessing their fuults in 
the homage they now pay to his heir—to see the 
proud House of Hapsburg that humiliated the uncle, 
appealing to the nephew to save it trom the wrath of 
its enemies. 

Certainly, all this is a source of great glory to 
France, but to the world it is more. It is a lesson 
which should teach men that no acts of theirs can 
stay the onward march of the age. To Europe it 
should teach that. France is irresistible. The Gallic 
fire and energy, the very fickleness and flippancy, if 
you will, of that nation, must tell powerfully upon 
mankind. France must either lead Europe in the 
path of greatness, or in the road to destruction. She 
can never occupy a middle or backward place in the 
world, and woe to the men that try to block her 
pathway. With a firm hand and great soul (such as 
now guide her), at her head, she cannot fail to occupy 
the position she holds to-day, and, certainly, no one 
will deny that the Emperor Napoleon II. has made 
himself the master of Europe. 

Whatever course he may take with regard to the 
present struggle, no one can doubt that it will be, to 
to a great degree, decisive of the war. Consequently, 
although not actually engaged in the strife, he to- 
day exercises more influence upon it than any of the 
combatants. A word from him is more potent for 
good or evil than all the bulletins and despatches of 
all the other powers. If he grants an andience to 
any foreigner of distinction, Europe is thrown into a 
fever of excitement, and the merest rumor concern- 
ing his intentions is more eagerly listened to, than 
the open declarations of either Austria or Prussia. 
Indeed, it is not going too far to say, that he alone is 
powerful to prolong or end the war. 

His course, whatever it may be, will be for the good 
of Europe. Underhim France has never aggrandized 
herself at the expense of her neighbors. She has 
been true to the great principles for which she has 
fought so long, and has never cast her sword into the 
scale of injustice. That she has won her present proud 
position fairly,is proved by the hearti ness with which 
the European powers accord it to her, and this posi- 
tion she owes to the genius and patriotism of her 
emperor. She has wronged no one, she has no na- 
tional vengeance to fear from any country, but, on 
the contrary, she has won the gratitude of many, and 
if she decides to enter the war as a combatant, she 
will do so with a clear conscience and a certainty of 
success, which can hardly be felt by any of those who 
were parties to either the Treaties of Vienna, or the 
misnamed Holy Alliance; for they fight for the past, 
while France is the champion of To-day and the 
Future. 














A NEW Crop.—M. Caney, an eminent Parisian 
hair-dresser, thought he had discovered in a poultice 
of mushrooms an infullible remedy for baldness. The 
delighted inventor hastened to apply it to the head of 
a customer whose crown was a shining disc. Result 
—a fine crop of hideous little wens, and a law-suit for 
heavy damages. 





A GOOD BATHING DRESS. 

We have been shown (says a London fashion 
writer,) a “drawing” of one of the most approved 
and convenient forms of bathing dress which has yet 
been introduced. It answers its mission, for it con- 
ceals the figure without impeding in the slightest 
degree the actions of its wearer when either bathing 
or swimming, and, added to these advantages, it 
looks well. The tunic fastens at the left side, and the 
knickerbockers in front. There are various opinions 
as tothe best material for bathing costumes. For 
summer wear we recommend the stout brown linen, 
which was so popular at Llandudno and other fash- 
ionable seaside resorts last season, This brown linen 
does not cling to the figure when wetted, neither 
does it hold the water, as flannel, and so become 
cumbersome, and heavy. It should be trimmed with 
scarlet worsted braid of two sizes. The binding of the 
knickerbockers and tunic and the trimming on the 
shoulder seam, consist of strips of brown linen cut on 
the cross, and two rows of narrow scarlet braid run 
upon them; the box pleatings round the arm-holes 
and ankles are of scarlet worsted braid, from an inch 
to one inch and a half in width. The waistband and 
sash are likewise of brown linen, bound with broad 
braid, two waved lines of narrow braid being added 
as an ornamentation. The buttons are black horn. 
The cap is black oilskin bound with scarlet. French 
ladies wear small black glazed caps to protect their 
complexions when swimming, as they do not deem 
it imperative to dip their heads under water when 
they bathe. Dark blue serge, similar to that worn by 
sailors in the British navy, we also recommend as a 
suitable material for this costume. It, likewise, can 
be trimmed with either white or scarlet worsted 
braid. 


ROBBER OUTWITTED. 

A short time since, au Irishman left Copperopolis 
(Cal.) for San Andreas, with his carpet sack on his 
back, aud when obout five mile’ on iis way was met 
by a “toad agent” (the neme civen in California to 
highway robbers), Who demandad us money. Pat 
immediately dropped his pack on the ground and sat 
down on it, and thus addressed the man, * Holy 
Virgin, yez must be very thick along this road; I’ve 
only come five miles this morning, and this is the 
fourth time I’ve been stopped and axed for money.” 
“Is that so?” asked the highwayman. “ By me 
soul, it’s the gospel truth,” replied Pat. ‘ Well, 
then, you had better proceed on your way; it 
wouldn’t pay to ‘ go through you” now.’’ Pat shoul- 
dered his carpet-bag, and they were about to sep- 
arate, when he turned round and saii, ‘ Have ye 
iver sich a thing about ye as a match to light me pipe 
wid?” He was supplied with one, and the two sep- 
arated. The Irishman had tive hundred dollars in 
gold coin in his bundle, and by this piece of shrewd- 
ness saved his money. 





FEMALE MANIA FOR DRESS. 


The reckless m nia for dress, which just now rages 
with the fury of an epidemic, among the women of 
France, is even more glaring by the seaside than in 
Paris. There the one end and object of life appears 
to be to surpass all others, not only in costliness, but 
in originality of attire. The most fantastic fashions 





are flaunted through the natrow, dirty streets of 


dreary little bathing villages; while the richest silks 
and satins of the most delicate hue are trailed over 
the moist sands, or exposed to the burning sun on 
the terrace of the efablissement, their speedy destruc- 
tion furnishing a welcome, though unneeded excuse 
for some fresh and still more startling novelty. If 
rich people alone indulged in such follies, it would 
be a less serious, if still avery regretable matter; but 
the evil is rapidly spreading downward to the lower 
strata of society, in spite of the opposition it there 
encounters on the part, not only of husbands and 
fathers, but also to youthful aspirants to connubial 
bliss. Not many months ago, an open-air meeting 
was held at Marseilles, at which some hundreds of 
young men pledged themselves not to change their 
condition until women had come to their senses, and 
learned to be more moderate in their personal 
expenditure. 





Dogs.—M. Quatrefages has presented tothe Acad- 
emy a curious memoir on the origin of the race of 
dogs. In China, he states, the exact period of the 
introduction of the dog is well known. It was in the 
year B. C. 1122; that is, about 3000 years ago, or 
about the period of the siege of Troy. The dog ap- 
pears, from what the writer asserts, to be a domesti- 
cated jackal, aud the jackal a savage dog. 





A RELIABLE FAMILY PHysSICcIAN.—Mrs. Dr. 
Emily Gibson, a female ‘‘ physician’? weighing some 
two hnndred and fifty pounds, who is at Natchez 
persuading the negroes that they have snakes in 
their legs, and charging them heavily for getting the 
creatures out, was brought up before the county 
court there the other day, and fined $25 for obtaining 
money under false pretences. 





A SILLY Giri —The devoted parents of a Colum- 
bus, Ohio, young lady, furnished her with a splendid 
wardrobe for a trip to New York, in order to save 
her from the addresses of an objectionable young 
man. Miss packed up the dresses, and afterwards 
packed off with the young man who had paid the 
addresses, yet did not pay for her dresses. 





UNSAFE SAFES.—Five only of thirty-five safes in 
the Portland ruins had preserved their contents. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

‘Miss EARLE’s FIANCE,” by Frank Sterne Bell. 

“THE FATAL SAFE,” by James Dabney. 

“Sr. MAURICE,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

“ CHRONICLES OF THE OLD TENEMENT HOUSE,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“THE EARL’s BRIDE: or, The Curse of Carnigie.” 
A Story of Fair Rosamond’s Well. By Margaret 
Blount. 

“THE LirtTLE BirRD's-NEsft STEALER,” by Earl 
Marble. 

“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“Two Lovers,” by Louise Riviere. 

“ Josern,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

“'THE MARRIAGE,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“ VESPERS,” by Lucille Howard. 

“LIFE,” by Kate Seafoam. 


> 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE,. 
Truth hath a quiet breast. 
The night is long that never finds the day. 
Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 
Unbidden guests are often welcomest when they 
are gone. 
Use every man after his desert and who should 
*scape whipping? 
Those that do teach young babes 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks. 
Trifles, light air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
*Tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 
Ross and furred gowns hide all. 
The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in bis own deliciousness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite. 





SUMMER FASHION FOR BOOTS. 

A letter from Paris, describing the latest fashions, 
contains the following: ‘For summer wear, boots 
are made of unbleached linen, fast 1 with either 
mother-of-pearl or chased silver buttons, and edged 
with pipings of colored silk. Kid shoes are decorated 
with Louis XIV. rosettes in black silk, but so large as 
almost to cover the foot; in the centre of the Low 
there is placed a small silver ball, or round brooch of 
quartz. Several of our lionnes have appeared with 
their feet cased in boots of dull gray kid, trimmed 
ronnd the top with a black velvet bracelet,upon which 
dogs’ heads chased in silver are fastened, and united 
by small silver chains. This style of dress can only 
be recommended to those who prefer eccentricity in 
dress, to that simplicity which is alone befitting to 
women of good taste and distinction.” 








NOT BY RULE. 

Some one has said there is no rule for pronuncia- 
tion, and we are frequently tempted to believe it. 
Several instances of disregard of the dictionaries oc- 
eurto us. Tie famous London street Pall Mall, is 
pronounced Je! Mell! and the distinguished English 
family of Becuchamp are frequently called Beecham, 
This, however, is no worse than the following: The 
famous Darbytown Road in Virginia, derives its title 
from a family whose name is spelt thus. Huroughty, 
but pronovnced in their neighborhood, Darby. The 
name Crenshaw is frequently pronounced Granger, 
while Taliaferro is universally pronounced Tollivar. 





OUR RESOURCES. 

The wealth which the New World offers to those 
who will avail themselves of it is inestimable. Its 
coal formations alone are wonderful. In the United 
States only, they cover an area of one hundred and 
thirty thousand square miles, and collectively they 
embrace an area greater than the surface of Great 
Britain. The remainder of the minerals found in 
this favored country, embrace almost every class 
known to man, and the abundance in which they 
exist is absolutely surprising. These alone properly 
brought into use, would make America the richest 
country in the world. 





A SPLENDID SPECTACLE. 

The Theatre du Chatelet has brought out in the 
most splendid style a fairy piece founded on Cinderella. 
It contains thirty-two tableaux, and there is no less 
than 650 different costumes seen in the course of the 
play; the ballet is danced by tle Princesses of the 
Stars, the Princesses of the Island of Flowers, the 
Princesses of the Island of Butterflies, the Princesses 
of the Crystal Grottos, the Princesses of the Diamond 
Mines; the final apotheosis changes four times. 
Nothing s0 splendid was ever seen in Paris, and it is 
believed the piece will run a whole year. 





A RIoH PrincE.—A Paris banker was recently 
presented to Prince Demidoff, who, to prevent the 
conversation from dropping, said: ‘You have a 
beautiful breastpin.” The banker delighted, for he 
was proud of his breastpin, said: ‘ Yes, it is a very 
rare stone.” Prince Demidoff replied, ** Very rare 
and very expensive. You can’t imagine the trouble 
1 had to get my chimney-pieces at St. Petersburg, for 
they are niade of it.” The banker turned as many 
colors as a dying dolphin. 








Rew Publications, 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SFPTEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The September number of Ballou’s Monthly Maga- 
zine is on our tabie, and demands more than ordinary 
notice. It is brilliant in stories, adventures, and 
worth as much as the $4.00 magazines. The con- 
tents for September are:—‘‘ Birds and their Nests” 
(four iustrations); ‘The Eruption of Maana Loa;” 
“The Great Earthquake at Lisbon;’’ ‘On the Lake 
Shore;” “Proposed Shakespeare Monument, Strat- 
ford-on-A yuu,” “ Francis Platz, at Vienna, Austria ;” 
“Coral Formations;” ‘The Springfield Arsenal ;” 
“The City of Mecca;” “A Pair of Eyes;” “*The 
Court of the King;’” “The Storm;” ‘Goody Gra- 
cious and the Forget-me-not;” ‘ Forbidden ;” ‘ The 
Countess’s Escape;” ‘‘A Summer Shower;” “A 
Wild-wood Horror;” “The Sower;” ‘My John;” 
“ How Pansie found her Father ;” “ The Lady Oppo- 
site;” ‘‘Esther Marlow’s Dream ;” ‘Tom Luther’s 
Stockings ;” “The Sailor’s Story ;” ** Editor’s Table ;” 
“The Florist;” “The Housewife;” ‘Curious Mat- 
ters ;” “ Facts and Fancies;” “ Our Picture Gallery” 
—(Humorous Llustrations). 

BALLOU’s wiONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dol/ar and fifty cents a year. 
Seven copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for 
Jifteen dollars. 

CLUB ARRANGEMENTS.—The publishers will send 
the AMERICAN Union with BALLOU'’s MONTHLY, 
one year, for §$4.00.—NOVELETTE and BALLou’s 
MoNTHLY, one year, $3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOU’S MONTHLY, ove year, for $5.00. The 
whole of those publications for $9.00. 


New Mustc.—We have received from Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, the 
following new music published and for sale by them: 
‘Wherever 1 wander, I’m never alone,” ballad, by 
L. V. H. Crosby; “ Running Brook Schottishe,” com- 
posed for the piano, by T. Bricher; “Far from 
Home,” ballad, by F. Wilmarth ; ‘* Etta Moore,” bal- 
lad, by F. Wilmarth; “Be kind to darling Sister 
Nell,” song and chorus, words by W. C. Baker, music 
by H. P. Danks; “ Curiosity,” song, words and music 
by Kittredge and Hutchinson; ‘Funeral March, in 
Memory of Lieutenant General Winfield Scott,” com- 
posed by J. W. Turner; “ Paddy Blake’s Echo,” 
comic song, by S Lover; “Invitation Lanciers,” 
quadrille, by Augustus Mente. 

Adams & Co., No. 21 Bromfield street, have just 
published a temperance song and chorus, called 
“Glorious News,” by L. O. Emerson. 





PARISIAN BONNETS.—The Parisian ladies have 
made bonnets smaller and beautifully less, until at 
last they consist of nothing more than a ribbon round 
the head with a veil attached to it. The veil is gen- 
erally black. 





(a SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful ree to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
perues during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TA ES, SK¥TCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, K1IOGKAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Ciacie, THe Camp, THE CoUNTING-Room, TH 
WouKsHop, arid THE FARMER'S FIRRSIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily pry one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Onecopyoneyear - - -* - = = = $400 
Two copies one year - - ° ° : 7.50 
Four * bad ee ee Oe. oO 
Woe Oe i eee eS! Ue Re 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates, 

(Tike FLAG OF OUR Union and Batiou’s Mowta- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Usiow for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
eco” Union, BALLOw'S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

9.60. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
§ pecimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents 

04> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

















































































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DRIFTING. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 
The dim, blue night was shrined 
O'er seas of stars; 
The dusk piled flower-scents 
On moonbeam cars; 
Low breezes told the river of the willow-war 


In slow and gliding lapse 
The water passed; 
The woods, on either hand 
By shadows massed, 
Into dream-lights, into dream-glooms were ca 


Snowy, against the dusk, 
Our shallep, weighed 
With lilies, white as blooms 
That never fade, 
Sweet as Our Lady's eyes in solemn shade, 


We drifted down the stream, 
Edith and I: 
Sailed, through a world of stars, 
Below—on high; 
Twin stars, for the still river held a sky! 


Drifted, we knew not where 
Nor how, we cared; 
None asked us whence we came, 
Whither we fared; 
Only the whippoorwill questioning murmurs « 


So we had journeyed down 
Since afternoon 
In yellow armor, wrought 
Of a large moon, 
Had fought the gray-mailed eve in skies of ru 


Ah, if all life were thus— 
Scented, dusk dream— 
Drifting, through flowered night, 
Down the world stream, 
Out of the shadow into heaven's gleam! 


Ah, could we ever thus 
Drift, silent down 
To the veiled infinite, 
Dreamed—never known, 
To where an angel waits us with a crown! 


eee eee 


wre atatate 
Ha 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBEK'. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 
by ELLiotr, tnomEs & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Of 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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Ghe Eas Bride; 
THE CURSE OF CARNIGI° 


A Story of “ Fair Rosamond’s Well.’ 





BY MARGARET BLOUNT, 
AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN LIFE,"* “ A DANGEROUS WOM 
THE FOSTER SISTERS,"' “ SET IN GOLD,"’ “* DOWN. 
RESERVE: OR, THE WISHING WILL,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


WILIGHT was coming & 
down upon the little Eny 
village of Woodstock—that 
and tender twilight, whic). 
lands beyond the sea, is « 
the only part of the whole 
that seems well worth the 
ing. The one stony, un - 
street of the village echoe. 
longer with the tread of « 
less visitors from Oxford, 
the clatter of their steeds,- 
fair assistants in the glo 
shops had packed away t 
tawny-colored wares, and 
one stationer, who sold 
prints of Blenheim Palace 
Fair Rosamond’s Well, was putting up bis shut 
before he went to smoke bis usual evening pip 
the “ Bear ” across the way. 

All was still and sflent, and the shadows came 
ly down alike over humble cottage and lordly } 
The moon rose slowly in a sky of pearly gray, ba! 
the lonely park in a mild and tender radiance, i: 
pressibly soothing to a worn and wearied soul 
was a night to sadden with its beauty a heart gr 
old before its time, but it was also a night te fill » 
eager rapture the spirit of a lover, and one, at lk 
was drinking in its beauty, as he waited for the c: 
ing of another, beside Fair Rosamond’s Well. 

Far off, across the park, glowed and glittered 
thousand lights of the stately palace, which wa 
nation’s gift to John, Duke of Marlborough—s 
tion’s offering of gratitude to one of her best: 
bravest sons. The grandson, who had succeeded } 
was holding high revel there, and the proudest - 
and daughters of England were aiding their n 
host to celebrate, in a fitting manner, the birth 
of his heir. All day long there had been rejoic:. 
in the park and grounds, to which the villagers : 
been freely admitted; but the woodland was 6: 
now, except for the strains of ball-room music #« 
sounding from afar, and Roeamond’s Well glen: 
darkly in the moonlight, undisturbed by voic 
footfall, save his own. 

} He stood there ieaning against the iron railing, t 
ng ime with one hand to the distant music, + 
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DRIFTING. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


The dim, blue night was shrined 
O’er seas of stars; 
The dusk piled flower-scents 
On moonbeam cars; 
Low breezes told the river of the willow-wars. 


In slow and gliding lapse 
The water passed: 
The woods, on either hand 
By shadows massed, 
Into dream-lights, into dream-glooms were cast. 


Snowy, against the dusk, 
Our shallep, weighed 
With lilies, white as blooms 
That never fade, 
Sweet as Our Lady's eyes in solemn shade. 


We drifted down the stream, 
Edith and I: 
Sailed, through a world of stars, 
Below—on high; 
Twin stars, for the still river held a sky! 
Drifted, we knew not where 
Nor how, we cared; 
None asked us whence we came, 
Whither we fared; 
Only the whippoorwill questioning murmurs dared. 


So we had journeyed down 
Since afternoon 
In yellow armor, wrought 
Of a large moon, 
Had fought the gray-mailed eve in skies of rune. 


Ah, if all life were thus— 
Scented, dusk dream— 
Drifting, through flowered night, 
Down the world stream, 
Out of the shadow into heaven's gleam! 


Ah, could we ever thus 
Drift, silent down 
To the veiled infinite, 
Dreamed—never known, 
To where an angel waits us with a crown! 
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AUTHOR OF “ A BROKEN LIFE,”’ “ A DANGEROUS WOMAN,” 
“THE FOSTER SISTERS,"' ** SET IN GOLD,’ “* DOWNE 
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CHAPTER I. 


WILIGHT was coming softly 
down upon the little English 
village of Woodstock—that long 
and tender twilight, which, in 
lands beyond the sea, is often 
the only part of the whole day 
that seems well worth the liv- 
ing. The one stony, uneven 
street of the village echoed no 
longer with the tread of care- 
less visitors from Oxford, and 
the clatter of their steeds,—the 
fair assistants in the glovers’ 
shops had packed away their 
tawny-colored wares, and the 
one stationer, who sold the 
prints of Blenheim Palace and 
Fair Rosamond’s Well, was putting up bis shutters 
before he went to smoke his usual evening pipe at 
the “ Bear ” across the way. 

All was still and sflent, and the shadows came soft- 
ly down alike over humble cottage and lordly hall. 
The moon rose slowly in a sky of pearly gray, bathed 
the lonely park in a mild and tender radiance, inex- 
pressibly soothing to a worn and wearied soul. It 
was a night to sadden with its beauty a heart grown 
old before its time, but it was also a night to fill with 
eager rapture the spirit of a lover, and one, at least, 
was drinking in its beauty, as he waited for the com- 
ing of another, beside Fair Rosamond’s Well. 

Far off, across the park, glowed and glittered the 
thousand lights of the stately palace, which was a 
nation’s gift to John, Duke of Marlborough—a na- 
tion’s offering of gratitude to one of her best and 
bravest sons. The grandson, who had succeeded him, 
was holding high revel there, and the proudest sons 
and daughters of England were aiding their noble 
host to celebrate, in a fitting manner, the birthday 
of his heir. All day long there had been rejoicings 
in the park and grounds, to which the villagers had 
been freely admitted; but the woodland was silent 
now, except for the strains of ball-room music softly 
Sounding from afar, and Rosamond’s Well gleamed 
darkly in the moonlight, undisturbed by voice or 
footfall, save his own. 

: He stood there ieaning against the iron railing, beat- 
ing time with one hand to the distant music, while 
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his eyes were fixed thoughtfully upon the placid sky. | “My lord, they were not only sins of your youth of | —so far above me. How could you choose me from 
By his attire and stately grace of bearing, he was | which I have heard. They were crimes of your man- | among them all?” 


evidently one of the duke’s guests, and as he mae | 
an impatient movement from the well, the moon- | 
light flashed upon a ster of diamonds embedded in 
the hilt of his sword, and a correspondiug star and 
pendant suspended from his breast, Evidently the 
wearer was a man of bigh degree. His face was 
dark and proud—regularly featured, not exactly 
handsome, yet winning the beholder’s eye, by the 
expression of melancholy that seemed to linger round 
itlike a cloud. His eyes were large, and dark, and 
deep, witb an expression that reminded one of the 
look of Charles the First—a look said to be seen only 
in the eyes of those who are doomed to die a sudden 
and violent death. He wore a drovping moustactre, 
and his long hair fell in curls almost to his shoulders, 
making his resemblance to the martyred king still 
more striking. In age, he was apparently about 
thirty-five; in bearing, stately and majestic; in man- 
ner, reserved, quiet, and somewhat proud. 

As he turned away from the well, a light footfall 
among the trees fell upon his ear, and the next mo- 
ment a fair, slight girl, apparently not more than 
seventeen years of age, stood before him. She was 
a thorough Saxon beauty, with a complexion of clear 
red and white, large blue eyes, and hair of golden 
brown; but there was a singular delicacy of expres- 
sion in her lovely face, that seemed to contrast but 
strangely with the humble russet gown she wore. 
She did not see the cavalier at first, but stood in the 
shade of a gigantic cedar of Lebanon, drawing her 
cloak more closely around her, and looking towards 
the distant palace, with an expectant, yet half fright- 
ened air, 

“ Gabrielle!” 

She started as she heard that voice, bounded for- 
ward, and was clasped in her lover’s arms. 

“ Little laggard,” he said, playfully, when the first 
fond greeting was over. ‘Here have I been waiting 
for your coming a good half hour or more. What 
kept you so long, my pretty one?” 

“My father was later on his rounds than usual, 
and I dared net come till he was gone. And my 
grandmother was wakeful. Ihad to read more than 
one chapter before she fell asleep—and—” 

Her hand straying lightly over his broad breast, 
towards his shoulder, came in contact with the jew- 
elled order he wore. She started back—looked at 
him keenly, with a glance that took in every detail of 
his rich and elegant dress, and then stvod before him, 
like one suddenly struck dumb. 

‘*Finish your sentence, my pretty Gabrielle,” he 
said, with a smile. 

“I—I cannot—what does this mean, Francis? 
Whose dress is this?” 

“My own, love.” 

“ Yours!” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And this sword ?”? 

* Mine also.” 

“And that?” She pointed to the glittering order. 

“Mine, Gabrielle. A king placed that on my 
breast with his own hand.” 

“A king! Then you are a nobleman?” 

“Tam.” 

“And not a keeper’s son—not my—” 

“Not your Francis! Eh, pretty one? I was never 
more yours than at this moment, so prithee come 
here again, and do not look so shy. I scarcely know 
my little Gabrielle, when she looks like that.” 

He would bave thrown his arm around her, but 
she drew herself beyond his reach. Her face was 
very pale, but her glance was calm and steady. 

“My lord—was it well in you to deceive a poor girl 
like this—to mock me—to—” 

Her voice trembled, but she bit her lip, and would 
not give way to her tears. 

‘*Mock you, Gabrielle! I have deceived you, it is | 
true—but no thought of mocking you, or trifling with 
you ever entered my mind. Will you not believe me? 
I only wanted to be loved for myself alone, and so 1 
wooed you as the keeper’s son—and not as—” 

He hesitated. 

‘‘Let me hear your real name now, at least, my 
lord,” she said, calmly, 

“ Francis Carnigie,” he said, looking at her with a 
dubious expression on his face. 

She grew paler yet, 





“Carnigie of Carnigie! The earl!’ she faltered. 
“T have had a narrow escape indeed. Bat Lowe you | 
thanks, my lord, for telling me before it was too late. | 
Take them—and farewell.” 

She turned away. But he sprang forward, and 
seized both her hands. 

* Gabrielle—are you mad? Will you leave me like 
this, simply because I tell you the truth at last. By 
heaven! I have given you my whole heart, and you 
have not an atom of faith in me.” 

She struggled to release her hands, but he would 
not let her go. 

* Gabriello—why are you so changed? You loved 
Francis Hunter—can you not love Francis Carnigie 
aa well?” 

** No, my lord.” 

“Why?” 

“ Ah, do not hold me—let me go!” she pleaded. 
‘You know too well why I must not stay with you. 
You know as well as I why Carnigie of Carnigie is a 
name that every honest maiden fears. I have heard 
of you, my lord, over and over again, and I know—” 


hood as well, and you must ask God’s forgiveness of 
them, not mine.” 

“* Here’s a saintly ladye love with a vengeance,” he 
muttered to himself, in vexstion, as be released her. 
Then swoothing his brow, he said, aloud, “ Gabrielle, 
I should be quite 2s wicked as you believe me to be, 
if 1 affected to misunderstand your meaning. It is 
only too plain—I wish from my very heart that it 
were not. But listen to me for one moment, and 
then if you insist upon going, I will not detain you. 
Will you stay?” 

“Ves,” she answered, sadly, and he went on more 
hopefully than before. 

“7 have lived, as you know, a lawless and a god- 
less life. I have been true to none—I have been false 
tomany. But I am no longer young, my pretty 
Gabrielle. My hair is turning silver, my heart is 
growing old; the time has come when I have to 
pause and reflect upon the years that are passed, 
and the years that stiJl lie betore me. I hope to spend 
them differently—that is, 1 had hoped so. But I 
reckoned on your aid, my Gabrielle, to make mea 
good and happy man. Ifyou refuse it, Heaven only 
knows what my career may be.” 

He paused, but she did not look at him. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the ground, and her hands were 
clasped nervously together. Yetshe listened to him, 
and that was one great point gained. 

“T came to you as a poor, humble man,”’ he went 
on, with an added softness in his voice, “ because you 
were a child of the people, and 1 feared what has 
happened here to-night, that if 1 told you my real 
name and rank, you would shrink from me. I made 
you love meas Francis Hunter—I ask you now not 
to forsake me, simply because I am rich and noble. 
Take me with all my fanlts—in spite of them—and 
with your influence as—I wil) not say my countess— 
but my wife, dear Gabrielle, who knows how great a 
change may be worked in me?” 

Gabrielle’s cheek flushed deeply, and she raised 
her eyes timidly to his. Much as she bad loved 
Francis Hunter, often as he had told her that his 
heart was all her own, ue had never asked her plain- 
ly to be his wife. Ascribing this to his poverty rath- 
er than to his want of inclination, she had waited 
patiently and hopefully, till he was ready to ask that 
question to which so sweet an answer would be 
given. 

Now, grandand noble as he had suddenly turned 
out to be, he was still true and honorable with her, 
still ready to raise her from the humble sphere she 
occupied, to share his lordly home. Onght she then 
to doubt bis sincerity, when he spoke of that amend- 
ment in his life, which under her gentle teachings he 
was willing and anxious to make? Ought she not 
to give him credit for so laudable an intention, and 
help him to carry it out so far as lay in her power? 

He read her altered feelings in her eyes, and com- 
ing nearer, took her hand once more. 

“ Gabrielle, answer me one thing. Have I ever 
failed in any way in the respect 1 owe you?” 

** Never, my lord.” 

* Have | ever uttered one word that could offend 
your ear, ever ventured upon a look too bold? Have 
I not, though your lover, been always as careful of 
your honor as your brother might have been? We 
have often been together in these green shades fur 
hours together, but never has my speech transgress- 
ed the limits of propriety—is not this true, my fair 
and gentle love?” 

“It is, my lord.” 

“Can you not trust me, then? Can you not be- 
lieve that if I had always met with maidens pure as 
you, I might have been a better man. Judge me as 
harshly as you choose, my Gabrielle, but remember 
that maidens are sometimes themselves to blame, as 
well as those who work them harm.” 

There was truth in what he said. She was forced 
to own it, in spite of herself; fur in more than one 
case of which the story had been told, she remember- 
ed that if he had woved eagerly, the maiden had been 
far too ready to be won. And so, as his arm stole 
softly round her waist once more, she did not repulse 
him, but drooped her head gently till it rested on his 
breast, and burst into tears. 

“My darling, do not weep,” he said, softly. ‘ You 
will break my heart; I never can bear to see those 
sweet eyes diinmed with tears. Look up, my love— 
my wife—and tell me that I am forgiven.” 

“ Q, Francis, if you will only be trué to me, I can 
forgive you all,” she murmured. 

‘* My sweetest, nothing can ever make me false to 
you. Dry those eyes now, and let these tears be the 
last that Francis Carnigie will ever make you shed.” 

Gabrielle sighed, as she leaned upon his shoulder, 
and looked down into Rosamond’s Well. 

“T have sometimes thought our trysting place was 
one of evil omen,” shesaid. “If aught of ill should 
befall me, I should attribute it to this place.” 

“ Why, love?” 

“Fair Rosawond trusted a king, even as I am 
trusting you.” 

“Well.” 

« And see how she was rewarded.” 

“But Henry loved her to the last, you must re- 
member. It was Eleanor, the jealous queen, who 
worked all that trouble, not a faithless hing.” 

“And is there—will there be no Eleanor in this 
case?” she asked with a smile, yet with a certain 





“Is that all, Gabrielle? Are you going to send 
me from you for a few idle tales?” 

“They were true, my lord.” 

“Andif 1 grant that—if I confess to those few 
youthful follies, will you not forgive me?”’ 


anxiety in her tone and manner, that could not es- 
cape his notice. 

“‘ How can there be one, love, when my heart is 
entirely given to you?” 

‘* But you see 80 Many grand and beautiful ladies 


| Because you are the sweetest and dearest little 
wild flower of the v@ods these eyes ever beheld,” 
| was lis rapturous reply, as he clasped.her in his 
arms. “ Gabrielle, you must consent to one thing.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Be my wife svon.”” 

“T cnmot,” she answered. “My grandmother is 
old and feeble. She will not live many months, and 
I promised my mother on her dying bed, that 1 would 
never leave her.” 

He was silent for alittle while. looking over the 
golden bead that rested on his breast, into the deep 
underwood, and smiling evilly. Bat when she 
glanced up into his face to see if he was offended, it 
was very calm and grave. 

“You are right in obeying your mother, my love,” 
he said, slowiy; ‘ but can we not reconcile these two 
things. Marry me as privately as you like, only 
marry me at once, and begin the good work which 
you have promised to undertake. You need not 
acknowledge it as yet; you need not leave your fath- 
er’s home to take your place in the world as Countess 
of Carnigie, till your relative has passed away. 
Though L would like her to know before she dies that 
you have the right to bear that name,” he added, 
musingly. 

It was a strange proposal that he was making, but 
his last sentence, above ail others, stamped it with 
such an air of truth, that Gabrielle would have felt 
ashamed of herself if she had doubted him. It 
would not be well, of course, for the Countess of 
Carnigie, publicly acknowledged as such, to watch 
beside the dying bed of the keeper’s mother—there 
was a manifest unfitness in the thing, in spite of the 
claims of nature and the tie of blood. But the wite 
of Francis Carnigie, legally, yet privately wedded, 
might well abjure her state for a time, and pay those 
fond attentions which would come so willingly and 
gracefully from the hand of no other. 

She said this hesitatingly, and the earl, enraptured 
at his unexpected success, thenked her again and 
again, and vowed, with countless oaths, that she 
should never repent the trust she had reposed in 
him. He had dreaded refusal, expostulation and 
tears. This ready and sensible compliance charmed 
him beyond measure, and when the lovers parted, it 
was with promises and protestations on his part, that 
@ woman so young and innocent must have found it 
indeed hard to disbelieve. 

With one last, fond kiss they separated at last, just 
asthe great clock upon the palace tower tolled out 
the hour of nine. The earl sauntered slowly up 
through the verdant glades and over the swelling 
slopes of that lovely park, aad afler glancing criti- 
cally at himself for a moment, in the mirror of his 
dressing-room, and making some slight changes in 
his attire, he descended to the bail-room, where, for 
the rest of the night, he played the part of a gallant 
and devoted cavalier to many a fair lady, but most 
of all, to one, on whose proud head rested, in her 
own right, the coronet of one of the noblest houses 
in the Welsh principality. 

Meanwhile the keeper’s daughter went towards 
her humble home, glad and grateful at the thought 
thateven the startling discovery of the evening had 
not awakened her rudely trom her dream of love— 
proud to believe that her promised husband woukl 
not yield her up; nay, that he knew, all the time 
while she was im ignorance, the great difference in 
their station, and loved her all the same. 

She paused for a few mements, as her father’s 
cottage ceme in sight, and wiped some happy tears 
from her eyes. Never had that little home looked 
half so dear as now! The rustic porch was overhung 
with honeysuckle, and the sweet, wild odor of the 
trumpet-shaped blossoms came to meet her where 
she stood. Through the diamond panes of the lat- 
ticed window, the light of the house candle shone 
clear and bright, like a beacon to guide her steps. 
She could see her grandmother’s spinning-wheel, 
that stood by the arm-cliair, she could see her fath- 
er’s guns *nd fishing-rods hanging on the white- 
washed wall; but the room was ewpty, and congrat- 
ulating herself that herabsence had been unobserved, 
she hurried furward, and opened the door. 

The room was empty? No! Some one had been 
sitting near the hearth, just out of the range of her 
view, and at her entrance the stranger rose up to 
‘greet her. A tall and handsome young man onlya 
year or two older than herself, wearing the everyday 
dress of a mechanic, and bearing a letter of recom- 
mendation not to be mistaken in the upright car- 
riage, and bronzed, healthy face, and the straight- 
forward, honest gaze of his dark blue eyes. His hair 
was brown and curling, ks teeth white as snow, and 
displayed by the kind smile that lit his whole face 
when he saw her, and though the hand he held out 
was more used to the axe, the saw and the rule, than 
to kid gloves and jewelled canes, its possessor was as 
true and firm as steel, aud none knew it better than 
Gabrielle Monturne. 

Flushed with her walk, and with the deep emotions 
called up by the interview with her lover, she stood 
in the centre of the room, eyeing her visitor with 
such a startled air, that he dropped her hand in some 
alarm. 

“ What ails you, Gabrielle? You look frightened. 
Did you get startled in the park?” 

“No. I—Lhave not been walking far,” she stam- 
mered, laying aside her hat, and sitting down in Ler 
grandmother’s chair. “Did you want to see futher 
about anything. Mr. Weston ?” 

“ Not before I have seén you, Gabrielle—and per- 
haps not at all—that depends on how you take what 
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vously. 
“Sit down, Mr. Weston,” said Gabrielle, little 
dreaming what she was about to hear. “I am sure 
father or I-would be very happy to do anything in the 
world for you.” 
“Would you? Are you quite sure of that? O 
Gabrielle, can’t you guess what it is I want to say to 
you?” 
“T am sure I cannot,” she began; but looking up 
at him, the color began to rise from cheek to brow. 
The secret lying at her own heart taught her how to 
read the depths of bis, and she could no longer say 
with truth that she was ignorant of his meaning. 
ip “Yes, Gabrielle, I love you,” he said, with simple 
* = dignity. ‘Iam very young, it is true, but I havea 
good place and a pretty home to take you to, and I 
’ really believe your father would give his consent if 
° you could find it in your heart to like me. What do 
, you say, Gabrielle?” 
|) She listened with half-averted head, feeling sorry 
| for the pain she must so soon inflict, yet unable, with 
a all her compassion, to help contrasting this rough, 
| plain wooing with the more refined and courtly 
' words to which she had been listening that evening 
| —the humble future offered, with the proud distine- 
tion already in her grasp. But her voice and look 
were very gentle, almost humble, as she declined the 
ofter. 


| 

} The young man flushed up—then turned very 
Piz . pale. 
ifé “ Gabrielle! you cannot mean that you will never 
i? marry me. Don’t say that; if you do, I shall be 
ei ruined for life. What shall [ care for my place or 
| 3 : my cottage, if you are not there? AndI have been 

1 pleasing myself all the spring with making it pretty 

if and pleasant for you. Think it over, Gabrielle.” 
ie She shook her head. 


Hy ot 


“Martin, if I thought it over forever, my answer 
would be the same.” 
“ Why 9” 
“ A woman ought to love her husband better than 
any one else on earth. I do not love you so.” 
“ You would learn to, in time.” 
“No. I will not deceive you in the least. You are 
very goodand kind, Martin, but—” 
“T see,” he said, bitterly. ‘* You were always 
above your station, Gabrielle, and I am not fine 
enough for you. But think you. Which is best? 
To be the loved and honored wife of a man like me, 
who would work cheerfully all day long to make you 
happy and comfortable, or the cast-off toy of one 
of those proud lords up at the castle, whose hands 
are soft and white, while their hearts are as hard as 
i stone.” 
il i Ared flush rose to Gabrielle’s cheek. 
' “Why do you talk to me of them? What have 
they to do with me?” 
‘‘Much, perhaps, if all that is told betrue. Bat 
i \\ you will be angry with me if I say it.” 
“ Speak out.” 
“Well—if you must know, the housekeeper saw 
fe / you talking with one of them the other night in the 
il park, and she bade me tell you that no good could 
come of it.” 
“Dame Margot is very kind,” said Gabrielle, bit- 
terly. 
“She said it kindly, my lass. And only to me be- 
cause she knew I loved you dearly, and would rather 
die than see a single hair of your head injured. But 
she was right enough, Dame Margot was. They’re 
a wicked set, those lords up yonder, and there’s one 
wickeder than them all, bad as they are.” 
“ Who is that?” 
“They call him Lord Carnigie, and he is a Scotch 
earl, I believe. I’ve heard the serving-men tell tales 
of him that would make your blood run cold—tales 
not fit for you to hear, though, my lass. And I wish 
with all my heart that you would marry me, Ga- 
brielle, and come away from here. ’Tis no place for 
one so pretty, with all those wild sparks about.” 
“ My father can take care of me,” said Gabrielle, 
coldly, and he little dreamed that the vexation so 
plainly visible in her look and manner was to be 
attributed to his vareless mention of Lord Carnigie’s 
name. 
“Then you refuse my offer?” he said, sadly. 
“T must. Do not talk to me about such things in 
future, Martin, if you have any regard for me. Be 
my kind, good friend, as you have always been, and 
you shall have my friendship in return. 
no heart to give you.” 

* But, Gabrielle—” 

“Hush!” she said, gently. 
step outside the door. 
we have been talking about. 
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I am going to say,” replied the young man, ner-| at the cottage door once more, and attend to the 
household duties of the little place, while Gabrielle 
worked busily with bobbins and cushions, making 


But 1 have 


“T hear my father’s 
Do not let him know what 
It might grieve him, 














































and I should be sorry to do that, but I cannot change. 
Iam weary now—I did not sleep much last night—so 
perhaps you will excuse me, Martin, if 1 go to my 
room, and leave you to talk with him.” And with- 
out waiting to hear more, she took the candle as soon 
as her father came in, said good night, and went to 
her chamber. 

But the yellow moon was high in the heavens be- 
fore the music from the palace ceased to sound, or 
the many lights along its stately front began to die 
away. Not till the last one was extinguished, leav- 
ing the long facade in perfect darkness, did Gabrielle 
seek her pillow, and lie down to dream—not of Mar- 
tin Weston—but of the earl. 


CHAPTER II. 
A WEEK passed by, and old Mrs. Monturne, rally- 
ing from the disease which was slowly sapping the 


thread lace for the grand ladies who were stopping at 
the palace. One or two of them, attracted by the 
fame of her rare skill in this accomplishment, had 
already been down to see her, and had given their 
orders in person, and praised the neatness and dex- 
terity with which she executed them. Daintily 
dressed, soft-voiced and fair-faced women they were 
—but all married, and Gabrielle’s heart was the 
lighter for her knowledge of the fact. Her lover was 
in less danger when“surrounded by them, than he 
would have been amid a circle of gay young girls. 
At least, so she thought, and was happy in the 
thinking. 
Seven long, weary days and nights had passed 
since they had parted, and in all that time not one 
word from, or a glimpse of him. In old times, when 
they had met in Huntingstonshire, she had been the 
pretty dairy-maid on a large farm, and he had passed 
as a keeper’s son from a neighboring county, in search 
of some rare breed of hounds. Then a low whistle 
at the farmyard gate, just as the moon rose in the 
west, had been the signal to summon her to his side. 
But all was changed now. She was no longer a ser- 
vant among strangers, and their meetings since his 
arrival at Woodstock had been far less frequent, and 
always marked, on his part, by asingular embarrass- 
ment and fear of discovery, which had puzzled her 
sadly, but which she could account for now. Had 
his rank been still unknown, she would have sought 
the trysting- place of her own accord, as she had done 
before; but now that she knew him, not as aservant 
atthe palace, but as one of its noblest guests, she 
would not take a step which might appear forward 
and presuming in his eyes. He had said that he lov- 
ed her—he had asked her to be his wife—it was his 
place to ask for an interview, not hers to force it upon 
him. 
She was thinking of these things one sunny after- 
noon, as she sat in the vine-shaded porch, working 
at a new pattern which had occurred to her only 
that morning. All was peculiarly still and peacetul 
around her. It was at that hour of the day when 
Nature herself seems to yield to a short repose—and 
only the subdued twittering of a bird from the tall 
trees over her head broke the quiet of the scene. 
The blossoms of the honeysuckle hung all around 
her, a cluster of white pinks stood in a glass upon 
the porch bench, and she was bending over her work, 
trying with deftly moving fingers to imitate their 
forms if not their hues—when a shadow fell athwart 
the entrance, and a low, musical voice said: 
“A perfect picture, upon my word! I only wish 
I had my sketch-book here.” 
She looked up. 
A lady stood there, wearing a riding-habit of olive 
green, with a red rosebud at her breast, and the 
plumes of her hat just tipped with crimson. She 
was tall and stately, with a magnificently developed 
bust and sloping shoulders; her eyes were large and 
gray, her hair and eyelashes black as jet; her features 
straight and proud; her complexion of a creamy 
paleness, except for the vivid crimson on lip and 
cheek. She was apparently about thirty years of 
age, and everything about her, even to the jewelled 
handle of her riding-whip, and the ruby button that 
fastened her glove, bespoke wealth, and the exquisite 
taste which can only direct its use aright. 
Gabrielle rose from her seat, curtseying and blush- 
ing deeply. 
“Tam sorry to disturb you,” the lady said. “ You 
have no idea how pretty you looked, as you sat there. 
But since you are disturbed, may I venture to ask 
you fora glass of milk, or, if you keep no cow, of 
water?” 
“We have a cow, my lady, and [ will bring you some 
milk at once. Will you sit here in the porch, or come 
into the house?” 
‘In the porch, by all means. There, [ have rous- 
ed your grandmother out of a sound sleep. What a 
shame.” 
Mrs.Monturne looked up,bewildered at the brilliant 
vision, but the lady would not let her rise to do her 
reverence. 
“ Sit still, ma’am. I amsorryI waked you. ButI 
have been riding a long way in the heat, and left my 
horse at the park gate, and came down here to get 
some milk, Thank you, my dear, and [ will drink 
to your good health, and your heart’s best desire, 
whatever that may be,” she added, with a smile, 
as she took the glass of milk from Gabrielle’s 
hand. 
* And now will you let me see you work alittle? 
Your cushion puts me in mind of home. In Wales 
the people make lace like this. I have some that is 
very beautiful, made by the tenants’ daughters on 
my estate. Perhaps you will have time to add to my 
stock before I leave Blenheim.” 
In Wales, and at Blenheim! This then was the 
great heiress of whom they had heard so much; the 
countess in her own right, who, it was said, would 
never marry, since she had wealth and rank of her 
own, and liked her independence better than any 
nobleman she had everseen. Gabrielle gazed at her 
very wistfully as she sat down in the porch to take a 
lesson in lace-making. 
It had not lasted long, before the park gate at the 
end of the garden shut with a heavy clang, and a 
gentleman came hastily down the narrow path. Ga- 
brielle’s heart stood still for a moment with fear and 
amazement. It was the Earl of Carnigie, wearing a 
riding-dress of silver gray, and booted and spurred. 


Frightened and trembling, she bent before him as 


grave courtesy, then turned to the countess with a 
look of reproach. 

“Your ladyship has given us all a fine fright,” he 
observed. ‘‘ From the pace at which you rode when 
you left us, we feared an accident, and when the 
groom and I found your horse in the park just now, 
I felt sure that you had been thrown, and that they 
had brought you here.” 

* My ladyship regrets very much that you should 
have put yourself to the trouble of coming to see,” was 
thesaucy reply. ‘‘ You must make my excuses to the 
rest of the party, my lord. Tell them I am learning 
how to make myself useful by making lace—there’s a 
good man.” 

A frown and a smile struggled together on Lord 
Carnigie’s face. 

** Will you not come with me?” he asked, in a 
lower tone. 

**T am tired of them all, my lord.’’ 

* And of me?” 

“* Perhaps.” 

** Only one thing remains for me, then.” 

“ What?” 

“ To drown myself as speedily as possible.” 

‘Fair Rosamond’s Well is very near,” was her 
laughing reply. 

** And you sentence me to it?” 

“ Nay, rather than that you- should make food for 
fishes at your tender years, I will go with you. Where 
is the duchess?” 

“In the park, by this time.” 

“Was she frightened?” 

“ Very much.” 

*T need not ask about the duke, because, as we 
all know, he is devoted to me, and my danger must 
have perfectly paralyzed him.” 

Lord Carnigielaughed. Between the young count- 
ess and the duke, one of those hereditary dislikes 
existed, which will sometimes mark a family as dis- 
tinctly as their name coulddo. The Earls of Apwyth 
and the Dukes of Marlborough had always been foes, 
and even the conventionalities of fashionable society 
could scarcely conceal the antipathy which existed 
between the present representatives of the two races, 
Yes, the duke would have been inconsolable if I 
had broken my neck with the help of his hunter,” 
she went on. “ For my part, it seems almost cruel 
to disappoint him, as I shall soon have to do. Had 
you not better leave me here, my lord, and let him 
think that I have vanished into air? I can make 
lace the while—” 

“‘ Nonsense!” said the earl, “aking the bobbins 
from her hand. “ You must realy come with me, 
Lady Gwendoline, and at once.” 

She looked at him a moment, as if considering 
whether she should obey or not, and then rose. 
‘You see what a tyrant I have set over me,” she 
said with a smile to Gabrielle. ‘ But I mean to learn 
your pretty trade, for all that, and next week, when 
some of the people up yonder go away,” she empha- 
sized the sentence with a gay nod towards theearl, 
as if she alluded to him, “‘ next week, if you will take 
me for a pupil, I shall certainly come down here and 
stay all day long, and help you get dinner, and tidy 
up the house afterwards, as well.” 

“Your ladyship will be most welcome,” said Ga- 
brielle, but in so faint a voice that the countess turn- 
ed and looked at her again. 
You poor child, we are wearying you to death; 
you look as white as a ghost. Come, my lord, take 
charge of me, and I will finish this visit another day.” 
He offered his arm, bowed gravely to Gabrielle, and 
led the lady down the path. Gabrielle gazed after 
them with an aching heart and overflowing eyes. 
This then was the end ofall herdreaming! It was 
this lady with her beautiful face, her bewildering 
smile, her rank, her goodness, her gayety and her 
wealth, who was to be the earl’s bride. Not the for- 
est keeper’s daughter, who had been rash and mad 
enough to dream once of such a thing. O fool, and 
doubly blind that she had been! How could she have 
trusted and believed him so! She buried her face 
in her hands, for the scalding tears began to flow. 
Buta step on the garden path startled her. Lord 
Carnigie had returned, and was standing by her side, 
looking perplexed and uneasy to the last degree. 
“My dearest, I have only time to say one word,” 
he murmured, under hisbreath. ‘I could not speak 
to you while she was here, and what evil wind blew 
her this way, Heaven only knows. I was never so 
startled in my life as when I saw her sitting beside 
you. Gabrielle, you do not answer me.” 
“My lord,” she said, looking up at him through 
her tears, ‘‘ if your words have blinded me to my own 
folly a long while, I see it only too plainly now.” 
“ What can you mean?” 

“That she will be your bride, not I.” 

He bit his lip with vexation. 


to look for my glove. 
now of your mistake, but I swear it is one. 
Gwendoline is nothing to me more than a friend. 
Gabrielle shook her head. 
“She will be, my lord.” 


a most unlikely thing. 


eight o’clock?” 
**No, my lord.” 


if it would take very little to do so. 


and weariness that her heart softened at once. 








foun tations of her life, was able to sit in the sunshine 








he reached the porch. 


He bowed to her with 


“T feared you would get some such nonsense into 
your head, Gabrielle, and so I made an errand back 
Ihave no time to convince you 
Lady 


“Bah! The sky may fall, you know, but it isa 
But a truce to this joking, 
my love. Will you be at the well to-night, say by 


* Gabrielle, do not drive me quite mad. I feel as 
I have far more 
to annoy me than you dream of;” and he brushed 
the hair back from his forehead with such a look ofcare 


“There is my own Gabrielle.” 

‘Hush! my grandmother is in the cottage.” 
“One may not steal a kiss, then?” 

“ No.” 

“It isa penance, but I will make amends for it 
to-night.” 

“My lord, I will come to the well.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But it will only be to say farewell.” 

“What!” 

“T shall never see you again after to-night.” 
“Tut! Be punctual, my pretty one. Yes, this is 
the glove, and I am sorry to have troubled you. 
Adieu, Miss Gabrielle, adieu, madame.” 

He lifted his hat, and departed, and Gabrielle, 
turning in some confusion, saw her grandmother 
standing upon the threshold of the cottage door. 
How much or how little of his parting speech she 
had heard, she could not guess, for the old woman 
made no allusion to it, though once or twice as they 
talked of him and the countess, her grandmother's 
eyes were fixed upon her face with a look so pene- 
trating that it made her blush. 





CHAPTER III. 
Ir seemed to Gabrielle that the long summer day 
never would come to anend, The birds roused from 
their short siesta, sang gayly in the sunshine, and 
her white kitten went frisking down the garden 
path after their swift-flying shadows, but the heart 
of the young girl lay heavy in her breast, and the 
pretty pattern in which she was taking so much 
pride, grew into such a mass of confusion beneath 
her trembling fingers, that she pushed it pettishly 
aside, and said she would work no more. 
Her grandmother eyed her nervously, as she sat - 
hy the latticed window with her knitting in her hand. 
At last she said: 
“ Gabrielle, come here.” 
Gabrielle came, and took the low chair she pointed 
out. 
“Well, grandmother.” 
“Do you remember asking me about the locket 
yon found the other day in my drawer?” 
‘‘ With the picture, and the curl of yellow hair?” 
“ Yes.”” 
“Are you going t. tell me the story now?” asked 
the girl, settling herself with a look of pleasant an- 
ticipation. 
‘Yes, better now, perhaps, than many a day hence 
when it will be too late. That locket, my dear, was 
given to me when I was very young, and almost as 
pretty as you are now.” 
“ Far prettier, I am sure.” 
“My child, when the Lord makes a face like yours, 
he puts eyes into it to see its own beauty, I am think- 
ing. You know wellthat you are pretty, my dear, 
just as I knew it at your age. But I really think 
that you are prettier than I was, and I only hope 
you may be wiser, too.” 
The old lady sighed, and laid down ber knitting. 
“Gabrielle, the man that gave me that picture had 
one of the fairest, falsest faces | eversaw. You know 
how handsome he was—or rather you don’t know, 
for the portrait does not do Lim justice. He said he 
loved me, and I was silly enough to believe him, and 
to hope that some day I should be his wife. Iwasa 
little fuol, my dear, for he was far above me in birth 
and everything, but he had a flattering tongue, and 
I believed all he said to me.” 
“Well, grandmother, how did it all end?” said 
Gabrielle, feeling more than a little guilty. 
“* As you might have expected, and yet better than 
I had any reason to hope for, since I found him out 
before it was too late. I had bought my wedding- 
dress. It was of India muslin, and partly made up, 
when he came to me, and tried to persuade me to 
elope with him.” 
Gabrielle blushed. 
“ What dic you say, grandmother?” 
* At first I said no, but at last I said yes,’’ was the 
reply, and the young girl looked as she felt, perfectly 
astonished. For no matter what wild vagaries our 
own hot, eager youth may lead us into, nothing seems 
half so strange to us, nothing is so hard to realize, as 
the fact that the same wild current has danced and 
leaped in the veins of those around us, whose heads 
we have always seen frosted over by the hand of time. 

“ And you ran away with him?” 

‘Not exactly. I made all my preparations; I 
even got out of my chamber window, and went across 
the fields—then my courage failed me. I ran back, 
crept into my little bed, and cried till morning.” 

* And did you see him the next day?” 

“T never saw him again.” 

“© grandmother!” 

‘He went up to London on the next night, and in 
a week’s time we heard that he was married toa 
great city heiress. He had been engaged to her tor 
more than a year, and never had the slightest inten- 
tion of keeping the promises he had made to me. So 
you see, it was very well for me that I went back.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Gabrielle, sadly. And after 
aslight pause, she added, in a low voice, ‘‘ Was it 
very hard to bear?” 

“For a time, my dear, I really thought my heart 
was broken. But only for a time, thank God! The 
pain soon went, and I was a happy wife and mother 
many a year, befure I ever looked at that picture 
again. I kept it always, though, not because I loved 
him—that all went when I found him out—but be- 
cause I wanted it toremind me of all I had escaped, 
and all I had found.” 

She was silent, but she looked in the girl’s tace with 





“T will come,” she said. 


@ penetrating glance for a moment or two. 
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«Gabrielle, beauty is a great snare,” she said, 
kindly. ‘Those who have it have many a tempta- 
tion and heartache with it, that other women little 
dream of. If I saw a young girl led astray by the 
gift, or by the admiration it might suit some people 
to show for it, what should I say to ber?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“Tshould tell her the story I have just told you, 
and bid her remember that in nine cases out of ten, 
the love ofa gentleman for a girl beneath him in rank 
can only be adelusion and a snare. I should tell her to 
shun the words of flattery that are spoken in her 
ear alone; above all, I should tell her to fly from him 
who urged her to keep her love for him a secret from 
those who knew her best.” 

Gabrielle’s head drooped low on her clasped hands. 
The grandmother’s words pointed so directly to what 
she was herself thinking and feeling, that she saw 
her secret was ina manner discovered. Should she 
confide in her altogether, and ask her advice? How 
could she, when it would so evidently be directly 
against the cherished wish of ber heart. 

“ Have you anything to say to me, Gabrielle?” 

“No.” 

“No?” 

Her grandmother seemed surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

“ Have I told you that story in vain? You have 
no mother; whom should you consult, if not me?” 

“It is not that, dear grandmother. I see that you 
guess something of my secret, and by to-morrow, L 
dare say [ shall tell you all. Only let me think it 
over first. It is all so strange and sudden that I feel 
bewildered.” 

“Very well. 
member my words, 
you, my child.” 

Gabrielle stole softly from the little room, and went 
out into the garden. A gnarled and twisted apple- 
tree stood there, and one of its projecting limbs had 
been her favorite seat from childhood. She sat down 
onit now. A root of honeysuckle planted by her 
hand on her sixth birthday, had climbed around the 
trunk, garlanding it with a wreath of green leaves 
and flame-colored blossoms. She gathered the mass 
in her folded arms, and laid her flushed face down 
amid the cvolness, and the greenness, and the sweet- 
ness. She never inhaled that subtle, delicious per- 
fame again, without a thought of that sunset hour 
and the earl. 

She sat there until the evening shadows began to 
steal up the western sky. Her grandmother did not 
summon her till her father’s arrival, and after tea 
was over, and the house place made neat and clean, 
she stole away to her own room to brush out her 
curls and make some slight changes in her attire, 
before she met her lover in the park. At a quarter 
to eight she came down stairs, looking fair and fresh 
as a daisy, in her gipsey hat and blue muslin dress 
and mantle. 

“Tshall only be away a little while, grandmother,” 
she said. ‘And perhaps when I come back, I shall 
be able to tell you all you wish to know.” 

“‘God keep you, child!” was the old woman’s only 
reply, and Gabrielle passed lightly out at the garden 
gate. 

Rosamond’s Well lay still and silent beneath the 
crimson sky when she got there, but no lover await- 
ed her. With a thrill of uneasiness, she remembered 
that eight o’clock was the dinner hour at the palace, 
and feared the earl had forgotten it when he named 
that time. She must wait patiently till he could join 
her, that was all. 

But just as the castle clock began to strike the 
hour, a heavy step came crashing through the under- 
wood, and he was by her sie. His face was very 
pale, and he looked stern and anxious, scarcely greet- 
ing her even with a smile. 

‘*Come with me, my dear,” he said, briefly. “Do 
not stop to ask questions, but be as reasonable as you 
can, and follow me at once.” 

He strode away again at a great pace, and she ful- 
lowed, half frightened and half offended. ‘Ten 
minutes of such rapid walking brought them to a 
disused lodge, beyond which tw great gates opened 
into a lonely road. A close carriage, drawn by a pair 
of swift horses, stood here, and the earl’s own conti- 
dential servant touched his hat, aud opened the door 
as they approached. 

“ But what is all this?—I don’t understand,” said 
Gabrielle, shrinking back as Lord Carnigie attempt- 
ed to take her hand. 

“Listen to me,” he said, in hoarse and agitated 
voice. ‘Obstacles which were unexpected, and 
which are quite beyond my control, have arisen to my 
mnarriage with you. Unless we fly at once, you can 
never be my wife—I cannot and will not give you up. 
So I have made these preparations. Before we are 
missed we shall be far on our way to London—to- 
morrow morning early we shall be married, and the 
devil himself cannot undo it then,” he muttered, 
between his teeth. “ Will you go?” 

“T cannot, my lord. My grandmother—” 

“You shall return to her very svon, and tell her 
all. Gabrielle, don’t trifle with me. I have been 
driven almost desperate by the thought of losing you. 
Come, love, you must go—by heaven, you shall nev- 
er repent it!” , 

He half led, half drew her into the carriage. 

“Drive on, William, like lightuing,” he said, ex- 
ultantly, and he sprang in after her, just in time to 
save her from falling, as the carriage rolled away. 

Long ere she had recovered from that deathly 
Swoon they were many miles from Woodstock, and 
there was no hope of her return. 


(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS. ] 
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Y “My lord, I will come to the well.” 

‘'Yes.” 

a] Bat it will only be to say farewell.” 

is} What!” 

e J shall never see you again after to-night.” 

g| “Tut! Be punctual, my pretty one. Yes, this is 

a|the glove, and I am sorry to have troubled you. 
Adieu, Miss Gabrielle, adieu, madame.” 

ad He lifted his hat, and departed, and Gabrielle, 
turning in some confusion, saw her grandmother 

a| standing upon the threshold of the cottage door. 
How much or how little of his parting speech she 
had heard, she could not guess, for the old woman 
made no allusion to it, though once or twice as they 
talked of him and the countess, her grandmother’s 
eyes were fixed upon her face with a look so pene- 
trating that it made her blush. 
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“Gabrielle, beauty is a great snare,” she said, 
kindly. “Those who have it have many a tempta- 
tion and heartache with it, that other women little 
dream of. If 1 saw a young girl led astray by the 
gift, or by the admiration it might suit some people 
to show for it, what should I say to ber?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“JT should tell her the story I have just told you, 
and bid her remember that in nine cases out of ten, 
the love ofa gentleman for a girl beneath him in rank 
can only be a delusion and a spare. I should tell her to 
shun the words of flattery that are spoken in her 
ear alone; above all, I should tell her to fly from him 
who urged her to keep her love for him a secret from 
those who knew her best.” 

Gabrielle’s head drooped low on her clasped hands. 
The grandmother’s words pointed so directly to what 
she was herself thinking and feeling, that she saw 
her secret was ina manner discovered. Should she 
confide in her altogether, and ask her advice? How 
could she, when it would so evidently be directly 
against the cherished wish of ber heart. 

“ Have you anything to say to me, Gabrielle?” 

“ No.” 

“No?” 

Her grandmother seemed surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

“ Have I told you that story in vain? You have 
no mother; whom should you consult, if not me?” 

“It is not that, dear grandmother. I see that you 
guess something of my secret, and by to-morrow, I 
dare say I shall tell you all. Only let me think it 
over first. It is all so strange and sudden that I feel 
bewildered.” 

“Very well. Talk tome when you like, but re- 
member my words. And may God bless and guard 
you, my child.” 

Gabrielle stole softly from the little room, and went 
out into the garden. A gnarled and twisted apple- 
tree stood there, and one of its projecting limbs had 
been her favorite seat from childhood. She sat down 
onitnow. A root of honeysuckle planted by her 
hand on her sixth birthday, had climbed around the 
trunk, garlanding it with a wreath of green leaves 
and flame-colored blossoms. She gathered the mass 
in her folded arms, and laid her fiushed face down 
amid the cvol , and the gr , and the sweet- 
ness. She never inhaled that subtle, delicious per- 
fame again, without a thought of that sunset hour 
and the earl. 

She sat there until the evening shadows began to 
steal up the western sky. Her grandmother did not 
summon her till her father’s arrival, and after tea 
was over, and the house place made neat and clean, 
she stole away to her own room to brush out her 
curls and make some slight changes in her attire, 
before she met her lover in the park. At a quarter 
to eight she came down stairs, looking fair and fresh 
asa daisy, in her gipsey hat and blue muslin dr 
and mantle. : 

“Tshall only be away a little while, grandmother,” 
she said. “And perhaps when I come back, I shall 
be able to tell you all you wish to know.” 

“God keep you, child!” was the old woman’s only 
reply, and Gabrielle passed lightly out at the garden 
gate. 

Rosamond’s Well lay still and silent beneath the 
crimson sky when she got there, but no lover await- 
ed her. Witha thrill of uneasiness, she remembered 
that eight o’clock was the dinner hour at the palace, 
and feared the earl had forgotten it when he named 
that time. She must wait patiently till he could join 
her, that was all. 

But just as the castle clock began to strike the 
hour, a heavy step came crashing through the under- 
wood, and he was by her sie. His face was very 
pale, and he louked stern and anxious, scarcely greet- 
ing her even with a smile. 

‘*Come with me, my dear,”’ he said, briefly. “‘Do 
not stop to ask questions, but be as reasonable as you 
can, and follow me at once.” 

He strode away again at a great pace, and she fol- 
lowed, half frightened and half offended. Ten 
minutes of such rapid walking brought them to a 
disused lodge, beyond which tw great gates opened 
into a lonely road. A close carriage, drawn by a pair 
of swift horses, stood here, and the earl’s own conti- 
dential servant touched his hat, and opened the door 
as they approached. 

“But what is all this?—I don’t understand,” said 
Gabrielle, shrinking back as Lord Carnigie attempt- 
ed to take her hand. 

“Listen to me,” he said, in hoarse and agitated 
voice. “Obstacles which were unexpected, and 
which are quite beyond my control, have arisen to my 
marriage with you. Unless we fly at once, you can 
hever be my wife—I cannot and will not give you up. 
So I have made these preparations. Before we are 
missed we shall be far on our way to London—to- 
morrow morning early we shall be married, and the 
devil himself cannot undo it then,” he muttered, 
between his teeth. “ Will you go?” 

“I cannot, my lord. My grandmother—” 

“You shall return to her very svon, and tell her 
all. Gabrielle, don’t tritle with me. I have been 
driven almost desperate by the thought of losing you. 
Come, love, you must go—by heaven, you shall nev- 
er repent it!’ 

He half led, half drew her into the carriage. 

“Drive on, William, like lightning,” he said, ex- 
ultantly, and he sprang in after her, just in time to 
Save her from falling, as the carriage rolled away. 

Long ere she had recovered from that deathly 
Swoon they were many miles from Woodstock, and 
there was no hope of her return. 


(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 








INCH BY INCH. 
A WEST INDIAN SKETCH. 





ONE fine morning in August, I arose at early dawn, 
and had just finished dressing myself, when an old 
black woman put her bead into my room, exclaiming, 
“ Hy, is you dressed, massa?” and secing that [L was, 
she went on, “I bring de coffee and cigars. How de 
dis maaning, massa?” 

“Come in, Judy,” I answered. ‘I’m all right. 
But what is the matter? You don’t look well.” 

“*T is rader poorly, tank God!” she replied. 

Judy did not leave the room, as usual, when I had 
taken my coffee; so, knowing that she had got some- 
thing on her mind of which she wished to disburden 
herself, I said, “ Well, Judy, what is it?” 

“* Will massa look at de ’rometer bum-by?” 

“Look at the barometer? What tor, Judy?” 

“T tink we is goin’ to hab hurricane.” 

“A hurricane! Why, there never was a finer 
morning came out of the heavens.” 

“ Dat for true, massa; but we is goin’ to hab hurri- 
cane, for all dat. Massa no go to Paradise dish day.” 

* Not go to Paradise! Why not, Judy?” 

* Paradise nice place in fine wedder; but him 
much too near de mountains for safe in hurricane.” 

“ Well, I’ll look at the glass as soon as I’ve finished 
my coffee; but as to not guing to Paradise, that’s out 
of the question.” 

The old woman left me; and finishing my coffee, I 
stepped out to examine the barometer. It stood at 
30-0, and, as I have said, the morning was a splendid 
one; 80, knowing that there was a young lady at 
Paradise who was expecting me, I laughed at old 
Judy’s fears, and détermined to start. 

At this moment, my friend came bustling out of 
his room. ‘‘How’s the glass, Tom? Judy says we 
are going to have a storm; and she’s always right.” 

“* Nonsense!” I replied. “The glass is as firm asa 
rock; and as to Judy’s feelings, that’s all nonsense.” 

“Ah, but I tell you it’s no such thing. I’ve been 
in four hurricanes, and Judy has foretold every one 
ofthem. We may not get it to-day; but she’s better 
than any weather-glass; so, if you take my advice, 
you’ll defer your trip to the Gordons.” 

“Stuff!” I replied. “1 gave my word, and go I 
shall! I don’t want to drag you out, if you’re afraid, 
but you must not think to frighten me.” 

** Ah, my dear boy,”’ answered my friend, “when 
you have had one taste of a West Indian hurricane, 
you will not want a second! besides, there is not a 
worse place in the island than that same Paradise of 
Gordon’s. The wind gets between those two moun- 
tains, and rages up the valley like mad.” 

I was duly impressed with my friend’s advice, and 
loath to leave him, for I perceived that he was really 
in earnest; but truth to say, there was a certain 
Mary Gordon at Paradise (the name, by the by, of 
her father’s plantation), for whom, as sailors say, I 
had a sneaking kindness, and nothing short of the 
absolute presence of the tornado would have stopped 
me. Besides, I was in full health and spirits; and it 
was not likely that I, who had been knocking about 
in all parts of the world, could sympathize with the 
feelings of an ancient black woman, or with those of 
the climate-worn and sensitive old planter with 
whom I was staying. Mounting my horse, therefore, 
with a black boy for a guide, I started on my journey. 

I rode on at a brisk pace, for there is something in 
the early breeze of a tropical morning which is pecu- 
liarly refreshing, and diffuses a buoyant elasticity 
into your frame, which is only to be restrained by 
active exercise. In addition to this, the scenery 
through which I was travelling was of the most en- 
chanting description; while I, with a light heart, 
was speeding on to seek a creole houri in a tropical 
“Paradise.” I had got about one-third of the way, 
when I came to two roads. I was somewhat puzzled 
which to take, for I had forgotten my guide, and had 
ridden so fast that I felt certain I had left him far 
behind. I was about to take the one to the left, 
when a voice behind me exclaimed, “ Him de wrong 
way, massa; de lef is de right way.”’ I turned round 
in surprise, and there I found my little black guide, 
clinging to the horse’s tail. The horse, I presume, 
being used to this sort of thing, took no notice of it, 
though the young rascal had in his hand a pointed 
stick, with which at times he accelerated the animal’s 
movements. 

The road, though it proved a very bad one, was 
wild and picturesque in the extreme. It followed 
the course of a deep gully, whose sides became more 
and more precipitous as I advanced, but were covered 
with a green and luxuriant vegetation, consisting of 
bushes and creepers, the blussoms on which were 
marvellously beamtiful. 

After wending for some distance through the bot- 
tom of this ravine, I at last emerged into the open 
country, at aspot of peculiar beauty. On my right 
and left rose high mountains, whose peaks, now and 
then visible through the clouds, seemed to reach the 
heavens. The whole of these mountains were clothed 
with a perpetual verdure, while before me was a 
valley, spreading out in grassy slopes to the edge of 
the sea, 

I had never seen anything so truly grand. I was 
fascinated, for in no part of the world is the imag- 
ination so powerfully affected by scenic effect as in 
the tropics. The majestic grandeur of the moun- 
tains, the mingled beauty and variety of the vegeta- 
tion, and the deep and sombre forests, were all new 

tome. Then the strange convolutions of the clouds, 
which, pressed by the wind against the opposite side 
of the sierra, came rolling out and tumbling over the 
mountains, now concealing and now disclosing some 





of the most romantic spots in nature, excited in me 
such lively and rapturous interest as could not be 
easily forgotten. 

“Massa no get to Paradise dis day, if him ’top 
looking at de mountains all de maaning,” said my 
little guide. 

Admonished by this, I again started. 1 had not 
proceeded much further. when I perceived that old 
Judy’s prognostics were not without their signifi- 
cance, for a brilliant though ominous scene presented 
itself to my view. A tremendous bank of black 
clouds had risen up, as it were, out of the bosom of 
the ocean, and hung almost stationary on the distant 
horizon. I was looking at this, when all at once it 
seemed moved as by a mighty wind; mass after mass 
of murky vapor rolled up, and spread themselves 
athwart the heavens. 

* Hurricane do come, massa, now, for true!” cried 
my little Cupid. ‘Ole Judy always right; and massa 
no make haste, de rain catch we.” 

I did not heed what the boy said, for it was a 
strange and magnificent sight upon which I was 
gazing. One half of the heavens was black as night, 
and the other bright and radiaut, the sky without a 
cloud. Never, perhaps, did the eye of man rest upon 
a greater contrast, never was a scene of greater love- 
liness mingled with one of more appalling magniti- 
cence. The contrast reached its climax when sud- 
denly from out the dark pall flash after flash of 
lightning descended into the sea, and the thunder, 
after growling hoarsely in the distance, was echoed 
back by the mountains, reverberating from cliff to 
cliff, and from rock to Fock. It was Peace and War 
personified; but alas! the blue sky, the emblem of 
peace, was being fast swallowed up by the rolling 
war-cloud, which, in all the majesty of angry nature, 
was hastening to blot out all that remained of tran- 
quillity and beauty. 

At last I turned to go. Both my horse and my 
guide seemed impressed with the necessity of exer- 
tion, and I found myself, as it were, racing with the 
storm; but before I could reach my friend’s planta- 
tlon, the clouds were flying over my head, and the 
wind was howling aloft as though a gale was blowing; 
though below, there was not a breath of air, nota 
leaf stirred, and not a ripple ruffled the placid sea. 


Paradise now appeared in view; and it well de- 
served the name, for a more beautifully situated 
place I had never seen. By the time I reached the 
house, it began to rain, and leaping from my horse, 
I dashed up the steps into the hall. I was warmly 
greeted by Mr. Gordon and his two daughters, for 
though Mary was not quite so demonstrative as 
Grave, the glance of her eye and the rose upon her 
cheek told me, at any rate, that I was not unwelcome. 

* Very glad you are come,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“though we did not expect you. But how is it the 
colonel is not with you?” 

“He would not come because old Judy prophesied 
we were going to have a hurricane. I laughed at 
her at the time, but I fancy I made a mistake.” 

“No doubt of it. That old woman is always right. 
The glass has gone down like a lump of lead; so let 
us get our breakfast at once, or we shall be done out 
of it. Here’s Mrs. Seuter and her girls; I think you 
know them.” 

Mrs. Seuter was the widow of a Scotch planter, 
very fat and very fussy; but with the remainder of 
the party, my story has nothing to do. During 
breakfast, the wind increased in violence, and by the 
time it was over, the hurricane had commenced in 
good earnest. Mr. Gordon, seeing this, immediately 
set about making preparations to withstand it. Win- 
dows and doors were hastily but strongly barricaded, 
and the most portable articles of value, together with 
a quantity of provisions, were conveyed down a trap- 
door into a cellar, built on purpose for safety during 
hurricanes. 

This was scarcely accomplished, when the field 
hands and the whole population of the village came 
hurrying up to seek for shelter and companionship 
with their master and his family. 

Meantime, the whole sky had become as black as 
night, the clouds as they advanced descending almost 
to the surface of the sea, which was now lashed into 
the wildest fury by the gale. Every now and then, 
flashes of the mest vivid lightning burst from the 
clouds, and descending, were instantly engulfed in 
the sea; the next moment they re-appeared from 
beneath the white foam, and apparently ascending 
towards the sky, were met by other masses hovering 
above. % 

The thunder burst in appalling crashes over our 
heads, waking up the echoes of the neighboring 
mountains, and shaking the house to its very founda- 
tion; the rain, too, descended in cataracts. It seemed 
as though the flood-gates of heaven were opened, 
and the eternal waters were pouring down upon us, 
To add to the awfulness of the scene, it gradually 
became as dark as pitch, the wind every instant in- 
creasing in intensity. 

About eleven o’clock, the noise of the gale was 
something I had never before heard, and yet every 
moment it seemed to wax stronger and stronger, till 
it increased to such an overwhelming roar that the 
strongest efforts of the human voice, in closest prox- 
imity, were quite unheard. 

The building began to show by its quakings that it | 
was time to get below into a place of greater safety. 
The negroes were therefore roused from their stupor, 
and by signs desired to go below. 

The house by this time had become little better 
than a rocking vessel, whilst ashower of shingles and 
tiles was every instant swept from the roof. Very | 
soon all, save Mr. Gordon, were safely conveyed be- 
low, Mary and I being the last to descend. As we | 


did so, a loud crash proclaimed that something had 
fallen, and I darted back to see if any accident had 
happened to my host. When I got back to the room, 
I found him uninjured; but a sudden break in the 
clouds anda gleam of light disclosed an extraordinary 
sight tome. The air was filled with migrsiles of all 
deseriptions—branches of trees, huge stones, beams, 
and all sorts of movables, which were driven along 
with incredible speed. 

Suddenly a violent shock was felt, sending a thrill 
through my beart, for I expected to see the whole 
house come falling upon us. The clouds had once 
more closed up, and darkness again covered the earth, 
the rapidly repeated flashes of lightning only render- 
ing it more impenetrable; while the roaring of the 
wind, and the crashing of the thunder, made up a@ 
hideous tumult such as appalled the heart, and al- 
most annihilated the mind. 

1] ave but a very dim recollection of what after- 

wards tianrpirea, till 1 found myself descending the 
lacder with Mr. Gordon; but I know that before we 
closed the trap, the sterm had resumed its empire, 
and the vibration of the walis told me they could not 
stand long, unless it abated. Whin we hal done 
this, though the sounds from above were every now 
and tl eastartlingand ay palling, we were in compar- 
ative quietude, and were enabled to relieve vur 
dumb-show by the interchange of thoughts and teel- 
ings. To hear the sound of our own voices, and 
communicate our thoughts by words, after the over- 
powering din by which we had fur the last hour 
been encompasscd, was a comfort which words can- 
»ot express. The relief to poor Mrs. Seuter must 
have been immense, for now she could hear herself 
speak, and listen to her own groans. 

“The Lord preserve us!” she exclaimed; “ but 
this is awful. I shall die with fright. If I had never 
left Aberdeen, I should never have— Gracious 
powers, what’s that? We shall all be swallowed up!” 

At this moment there was a report, and then a 
rolling crash over our heads, which made the earth 
shake beneath us. 

“‘That’s the house gone,” said Mr. Gordon, quietly. 
“T expected it would not hold up long.” 

This was followed by a wail among the negresses, 
and a young girl rose up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Eh, me Gad! 
I lef me piccaniny sleep! warra I do now? Tan 
away der—tan away; let me go fetch him.” 

“‘Chough-body!” replied an old woman. “ You is 
mad; you lef you senses wid you piccaniny, too. Tan 
till. Garramighty take care ob piccaniny, now— 
nobody else can.” 

This, however, did not seem to afford much com- 
fort to the poor girl, who did nothing but sit and wail. 

My mind had hitherto been so occupied that I had 
not time to take in the particulars of the scene by 
which we were surrounded. Immured in a large 
dark vault, lit only by the feeble rays of two candles, 
and a lamp which hung from the ceiling, there was 
just sufficient light to give everything, except those 
within the radius of these lights, a grotesque or dia- 
bolical aspect. The negroes in the distance, most of 
whom were huddled on the floor, appeared the very 
personification of spirits of darkness, awaiting their 
condemnation ; one old negro, tall and spectral, in the 
background, looking like a malevolent demon, gloat- 
ing over their fall. 

During more than an hour, we remained in a state 
of incertitude as to what was going on above us: all 
we knew was that the noise of the storm had sensibly 
diminished. At last, I could hold out no longer, and 
mounting the ladder, I endeavored to open the trap, 
that I might see what was the state of things above 
ground. I undid the latch, and essayed to lift up the 
door; but my strength was not sufficient to liftit. I 
vailed up Mr. Gordon and one of the negroes; but 
our united strength failed to move it; and at last, 
after repeated efforts, we were fain to give over, for 
it became clear that the ruins of the house had fallen 
over us, and till assistance could be obtained from 
abovs, we were prisoners. Our position was by no 
means an enviable one, for we had no idea when, 
even if ever, we should be released, and our stock of 
food was very scanty. But this was not the worst 
evil we had to encounter, for presently, as we sat, a 
low, mysterious rumbling came from the bowels of 
the earth. A few minutes elapsed, and then the noise 
increased—reached us—the earth rose under our feet 
—the whole edifice reeled—the walls creaked—and 
the ladder leading to the trap split into fragments, 
and fell among the negroes, whose wild and despair- 
ing cries rent the vault. It was a moment of intense 
agony. We all stood transfixed with awe, for we ex- 
pected nothing less than that the earth was about to 
open and swallow us up. 

No sooner had the earthquake passed, than a new 
danger menaced us. Through one of the cracks in 
the wall, water was flowing rapidly, and the floor of 
the vault was already covered some inches deep. At 
first, neither Mrs, Seuter nor the negroes seemed to 





4 comprehend this; but as the water rapidly increased, 


Mrs. Seuter became alive to her peril. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, starting up, “‘ we shall all 
be drowned! Js there no means of escape? Can 
you think of no way of extricating us?” she asked of 
me. 

**None whatever,” I replied. ‘We are in the 
hands of God; he alone can help us, if it is his good 


| pleasure.” 


The old lady’s countenance became ashy pale, and 
then she threw up her arms, and shrieked: 





“4I can’t die—I wont die! Will nobody save me? 
I'll give anything —1’ll buy your freedom, and make 
you rich,” she continued, turning to the negroes. 

‘““Exs ma’am, we save youif wecan; we no let 
buckra ladies die if we help it; but negger life as 
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good as anybody’s, and bum-by, when de water come 
ober de head, we no help ourselves: we all be like 
den—we all be free, and rich, too, de Lord be praise!’ 

As the water rose, it was quite a study to watch 
the faces of those about me, particularly of the ne- 
groes. The gradual transition from anxiety to fear, 
and from that to.the wildest despair, would have been 
ludicrous in the extreme, had not our situation been 
so appalling. 

While all around were crying and wailing, however, 
Mary and Grace were perfectly quiet. Their courage 
t did not fail them for an instant, though the water 

had now reached above their knees. In the faces of 
these two girls might be read that uncomplaining 
patience, that high and enduring fortitude, which is 
a special characteristic of Anglo-tropical women. 
The contrast between their calmness and the wild 
despair of Mrs. Seuter and the negroes was very no- 
ticeable. It was a time to try the courage of any one. 
Mr. Gordon, I knew, was not wanting in courage, but 
his fortitude seemed to have forsaken him. His looks 
were wild; the muscles ot his mouth twitched and 
quivered, and now and then he muttered something 
that I could not hear. Inch by inch tle water rose, 
till it reached my waistcoat. One by one the buttons 
disappeared, as each minute our enemy gained upon 
us. Stili I was loth to relinquish all hope. Mean- 
time, not a word had been uttered, or an exclamation 
made by Mr. Gordon or his danghters. Mrs. Seuter 
had ceased her cries, for she had persuaded a tall 
negro to hoist her upon his shoulders, where she sat 
grasping one of the candles with great satisfaction. 
She was in a fool’s paradise, for she did not remem- 
ber that the instinct of life was as strong in the negro 
asin herself, and that the moment the water rose 
high enough to endanger the life of the negro, he 
would in all probability leave her to her fate. No, 
there was no hope nor escape for us, and all we could 
do was calmly to wait the approach of that death, 
which was slowly creeping wpon us. A moment of 
more awful suspense could not be contemplated. I 
have been through many perils, but never anything 
like this. A man may be brave when his blood is 
hot, and the tide of battle carries him on; but to 
stand still, and see the grim destroyer coming nearer 
and nearer, minute by minute, and inch by inch, re- 
quires a different sort of courage. 

The water had by this time reached almost to our 
shoulders, and I felt my fortitude giving way: I 
wanted to call aloud, to shriek for help; there was 
something so horrible in the idea of being thus drown- 
ed, like rats ina cellar, that I recoiled from it. All 
this takes little time to describe; but the rise of the 
water was so slow, that more than half an hour had 
elapsed since it first entered the vault. And now 
again came the rumbling of the earthquake, and the 
sickening sensation of its shock, The place shook, 
the water was agitated, and partially subsided. For 
a time I could not believe my eyes; 1 expected to sve 
it rise again; but I watched it closely, and found, to 
my great joy, that it was rapidly diminishing. It 
was certainly a moment of intense relief, though our 
danger was not allover. We were saved from imme- 
diate death; but how were we to be extricated from 
our living tomb? how were we to make our situation 
known to others? 

For several hours we remained in this state—part 
of the time with the additional horror of darkness, 
for the lights had burned out, and we had no others 
to replace them. I can’t tell if Lor any one else 
slept, but [ know that after a time we all appeared 
in a state of stupor, for not a word was uttered. At 
one time, I fancied my senses were leaving me, for 
my brain was filled with strange unearthly visions. 
From this I was suddenly aruused by the most ap- 
palling shrieks. 

“ What is it?” asked I. * What is the matter?” 

“The water coming in again! Don’t you hear it?” 
cried Mrs. Seuter, 

Llistened. There was a noise, certainly, but it did 
not appear to be that of water; then it ceased. I felt 
about me; but my senses were so numbed, that F 
could not tell if the water was rising or falling, or, 
indeed, if there was any water at all. 1 listened 
again, and most certainly there were sounds, and that 
they came from above was unmistakable. At first, 
they were indistinct, but each moment they became 
plainer, and at last 1 could distinguish the blows of 
picks, then the noise of shovels, and these at last were 
mhingled with the shouts of human voices. Help was 
truly at hand. Thesense of reprieve from such a sit- 
uation was more than the most stoical could have 
borue with indifterence, and we alljoined ntheshouts 
of the negroes to their comrades ubove. A few minutes 
after this, to our inexpressible delight, the trap 
opened, and a gleam of sunlight burst in upon us, 

I shall not attempt to depict our feelings, or the 
wild joy of the negroes both above and below; nor 
shall 1 be able to give any correct notion of the man- 
ner in which Mrs, Seuter conducted herself, so frantic 
was her joy. 1 only know that Mr. Gordon ani his 
two daughters embraced me in their excitement, and 
that I thought the latter experience very agreeable. 














Our final deliverance was delayed for some time for 
the want of a ladder. While one was being procured, 
the negroes and people above were very anxivus to 
know if we were all safe. 

* Dar Massa Gordon,” said one. 

* And dar Miss Grace and Mary,” exclaimed anoth- 
er. 

** And de leetle buckra, Massa Onzon” (the nearest 
approximation to Spunyarn a negro could make), * he 
all right too.” 

“Me piccaniny, me piccaniny !” cried the poor young 
mother from below. 

“Ah, Psyche,” answered a man’s voice from the 

















trap, * You is bad girl. You lefyour child in de bed, 
and you tink nothing ob him, bat run way and take 
care ob yourself; but he all right, tank God.” 

It is singular, but nevertheless true, that amidst 
the wreck of the negro-village, the child was found 
unhurt, and, a few minutes atter we reached the 
ground, was in the arms of its mother, 

The first thing we did on arriving at the surface, 
was to look round to see the devastation which the 
hurricane had produced. 

The scene of destruction which our eyes fell upon 
was something which bafiies description. The whole 
face of the country was, as it were, changed. It 
looked as though a burning blast had traversed the inl- 
and, for, where yesterday everything was green and 
luxuriant, all was now bare and black, So marvel- 
lous a transformation in so short a time, I had never 
seen: vegetation, human huabitatious, and animal life 
had all vanished. 

Paradise itself was a mass of ruins, and the sugar- 
works were greatly damaged; but Mr. Gordon bore 
his loss with equanimity. 

Our rescue was due to a party of hands employed 
ata cove about a mile and a half distant fiom the 
house, where Mr. Gordon bad a landing-place, and 
who, although they had been exposed to the full fury 
of the gale, escaped uninjured, and at day-break, 
started to look after the safety of their master. We 
were immured in the vault for more than twenty-four 
hours—the longest day and night, by far, that I can 
remember. 
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LOST WILLIE. 





IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

“THE more IJ think of it, the more it seems to me 
that it must be done,” said my mother, as she was 
washing up the breakfast things the morning after 
her return from Deepvale. 

“What is it that must bedone, mother?” said I. 

Just this, Susannah,” she answered; “ that you 
must go and live at Deepvale for a while, and look 
after Davy and the poor bairn. It will never do to 
leave them entirely among strangers; for Davy’s so 
feckless in the house, that anybody with a mind to it 
might rob him right and left, and he be none the 
wiser. If he was by himself, it would be different; 
he might then give up the house, and take a decent 
lodging in the village, and fight on as he did afore he 
was Inarried; but having the lad to look after makes 
all the difference. 1 would fain have brought Willie 
back wi’ me, but Davy’s feelings are so sore just now, 
that he wouldn’t hear of it; so,as L said before, it 
seems to me there’s nothing for it but for you to go 
and look after Davy’s comforts for a time, and act a 
mother’s part by the poor lad.” 

My mother’s words almost took my breath away, 
and well they might. 1 was now close upon twenty 
years old, and in all my life I had never been further 
from home than the nearest market-town; yet here 
was my mother talking coolly of my going to Deep- 
vale, which was thirty miles away across the hills, 
and quite in another world, as one might say! 

lt was a sad business enough that had taken 
mother herself’ all the way to Deepvale, at that busy 
time of the year, when she could so ill be spared at 
home—nothiug less than the sickness and death of 
my sister Alice. How often it seems iu families that 
it is the brightest and best—those that will be missed 
the most—that are called away first; or may be it is 
that we notice such cases more than others, and that 
makes them seem to come oflener in proportion than 
they really do. All 1 know is, that our brightest and 
best was gone when Alice died, and that 1 couldn’t 
even go and press one last kiss on the beautiful white 
face before it was put away for ever. Idid feel it hard 
not to have that poor consoleiion; but my father was 
so ill at the time that he couldn’t be left both by mo- 
ther and me; so I had to stay at home and nurse 
him, and look out every morning, with a sickening 
lieart, for the postman, till I got the black-burdered 
letter which told me all was over. 

Alice had only been married eight years when she 
died. Her husband, David Winterburn, came from 
a long way off—“ down south,” as he used to say 
himself, and was a stranger to everybody in our vil- 
lage when he opened school in old Nixon’s place. He 
was a thin, sickly-looking young man; and being | 
lame of one leg, he had to use a thick stick to help | 
him in walking. Finding, after a time, that the 
school didn’t pay him very well, he got a siiuation on 
the railway, and went to be station-master at Deep- 
vale. But he had won our Alice’s heart, and got her 
promise to wed him before he went away; aud a 
mouth or two Jater, he came over and mariied her. 
It was that soit-spuken, drawling, south-country 
tongue of his that cozened my sister into loving him 
—she that might bave had her pick of Lalf-a-dozen as 
handsome fellows as any in the country. He used to 
give her writing-lessons, and read poetry to her, aud 
teli her all about the mov aid siars, and how the 
earth is made; and so, aitcr a time, love-making 
came easy to both of them; aud it was a comfort both 
to mother and we afterwards to know that Alice had 
never repented her cheice. 





I quictly thought over for two or three days what | 
mother Lad said to me, striving to see clearly where | 
my duty lay, and at last L settled that I would go to | 


Decpvale, and look after Davy and the child. So | 


other wrote a few lines to say when Davy might | 


expect me; and after that, it was a busy tue with | 
both of us till the day came round, though the hard | 
work mainly lay on mother’s shoulders; while, for | 
myself, I had to go tea-driuking to one friend’s house | 
after another, and I never seemed to have had it | 
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brought home to me how much people really cared 
for me till now, when the nearness of my departure 
brought hidden feelings uppermost, and hearts 
warmed to one another in a way that would always 
be pleasant to think of afterwards. 

Mother's busy fingers got everythiag ready in good 
time, and that last night of my stay at Lome we spent 
together by our two selves, sitting ii the cosy nook 
by the kitchen-fire, and quietly talking thiogs over, 
We were up early next morning, and bad breakfast 
by candle-light, as the coach started at six o’clock. 
Peter Lovick took my box down to the coach-oflice in 
his barrow, mother and 1 walking a little way behind 
through the quiet shut-up strects, all white and rimy 
with the first frosts of autumn. 

“'Phe box secms heavy, mother,” I said, as Peter 
stopped to rest for a minute befure going up the hill, 

« Nay, it’s not very heavy,” said my mother; “but 
T'll warrant Peter was tippling last night, and so 
feels a bit shaky this morning. But when you come 
to open the bex, Susannah, you'll find a couple of 
bottles of elder-wine; a drop of it warmed will be 
nice for Davy when Le comes in cold trom work of a 
winter’s night. And you'll find poor Alico’s china 
mug, that I gave her when she was six years old; 
Davy will maybe like to drink his wine out of it— 
elder-wine should always be drunk out of china. 
And there’s a few potsof block-currant jam, good for 
colds and sore throats, let alone puddings. Then 
there’s a dozen or two nice cating apples for the lad, 
Gandy brown russets; only be sure, Susannah, that 
you don't jet bim have more than one now and then, 
for I’m not one as holds wi’ giving children overmuch 
fruit. If my eves stand good through the winter, I 
intend to knit the lad a few pair of warm socks, and 
— But there’s the coach all ready to start. Bo sure 
to write in a day or two, and let us know how every- 
thing is going on. I'll be bound now tit Peter 
Lovick wont be content with less than sixpence for 
carrying the box, when a fourpenny-bit ought to be 
quite enough.” 

A warm squeeze of the hand, a hearty kiss, a 
*“ Good-by, mother,” followed by a ‘ good-by, my 
lass, and God bless you,” and next minute I was be- 
ing borne swiftly away through the dear old familiar 
streets, crying silently, and feeling for the first time 
in my life as if 1 were quite alone in the world. But 
I grew more cheerful presently, and then I could not 
help enjoying my ride through the clear, crisp morn- 
ing air, away into that strange country, of which I 
had often dreanied, but had never seen before. 

The coach only took me haif-way, and I had to 
wait several hours at an inn in a little town till the 
cross-country carrier was ready to start. He made 
me a tolerably comfortable nest with some straw 
at the bottom of his wagon; and we set out, just as 
the afternoon was beginning to darken, to cross the 
dreary fells that stretched nearly all the way to 
Deepvale. 

Davy was waiting for me at the inn door when I 


got to my journey’s end. Puvor fellow! he looked 


more sickly and hollow-eyed than ever, and my heart 
ached to see him. 

*“ Welcome to Deepvale, Susannah,” he said, in his 
grave quiet way; but I just put my arms round his 
neck, and gave him two hearty kisses; and then I 
could not help crying a bit to think how difierent 
everything would have seemed if my poor dead 
darling had been there to meet me. 

We had not far to walk; and leaving my box to be 
sent after me, we soon reached Davy’s snug little 
home, where a fire had been lighted in the best room 
in honor of my coming, and tea was laid out ready 
for me. 

* David, my man,” I said,as scon as the old woman 
who aitenmled to these things had lett the room, “I 
can’t take either bite or sup till lve seen the lad. 
Where is he?” 

©“ Where should such smail-fry be at tbis time of 
the night but in bed?” said David, with his sweet, 
womanly smile, which I remembered so well; and 
with that he took the candle, and led the way toa 
little room ups airs, in which was a little bed, in 
which, 2s snug as any dormouse, little Willie lay 
coiled, and fast asleep. He starled up half mazed, 
and began to rub his eyes. 

“7 haven’t been asleep, dad,” he said; and then 
he caught sight of me, and favored me with a long, 
steady stare. He had got his mother’s blue eyes and 
flaxcu curling hair, aud all the sweet features of her 
face carved in little. , 

“This is thy aunt, Will, coine all the way from 
Thringstone,” said David. 

“T thought it was mother come back aguin to see 
us,” sail the lal; ‘only angels don’t wear black 
clothes, do they?” he added, as he glinced at my 
wourniag gown; and with that, his liitie hand, as 
Warm as a mouse just out of its nest, stole into mine, 
and he screwed his lips into a little cherzy-mouth, 
which he held up for me to kiss, and frum that mo- 
ment we loved one another dearly. 

“Next furenoun, as soon as I had got through my 
house-work, | set out, with Willie tor my companion, 
to luok about me a bit, and become betler acquainied 
with my new home. But, first of ali, Willie and L 
made our way togthe litth: churchyard behind the 
hill; aud there, by the grave of wy dear dead Alice, 
1 promised again in my heart to do ny best towards 
filling a mother’s part to the poor bereaved lad. 
After that, we two wandered through the little vil- 
lage, which was quite hidden from the siation bya 
turn and dip of the road, David's house, on this ac- 
count, seemed more lonely than it really was; and 
travellers by rail, passing Deepvale as they went on 
their way north or south, might well wonder for what 
reason a siation had been placed in such a seemingly 
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desolate spot. The house itself was about three 
hundred yards away from the station proper, the 
road to which wound round by the end of the garden, 
80 that everybody going to or comiug from the trains 
passed within view of our window, which made it 
pleasanter and more lively than at first sight you 
would have supposed. To be sure, not many trains 
condescended to stop at such a poor place as Deep- 
vale; but by the forenoon peuny-a-mile, and by the 
market-train on Saturdays, there was generally a 
tolerable muster of passengers. At one end of the 
platform was built a little house, in which, with his 
wife, lived old Luke Moffatt, the porter who attended 
to the signals and the lamps, and did the rougher 
jobs about the station under David Winterburn’s 
instructions. 

As you stood at the other end of the platform, your 
eye could follow the line, which was nearly straight 
just here, to where it was lost in the entrance to the 
Deepvale tunnel, haifa mile away. Turis tunnel was 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and pierced right 
through the heart of the hills by which the little val- 
ley was shut in on three sides. 

I soon got used to the quiet routine of life at Deep- 
vale; and if not happy, I at least grew contented 
with my lot in life, which is as much, I suppose, as 
the generality of people can say. That winter, Davy 
busied himself with re-arranging and labelling his 
collection of butterflies and moths and other insects. 
Strange-looking objects many of them were, goodness 
knows, and very curious in their way, 1 suppose, 
since so many ladies and gentlemen came at different 
times to see them, and seemed to think so highly of 
them. In warm weather, whenever Davy had an 
hour or two to spare, he was off into the fields, or 
wandering down by the brink of the river, with a big 
net in his hand, on the look-out for his favorites; and 
during those winter nights, as I have said, he busied 
himself with them at home. Davy hada good collec- 
tion of books, too; and he used to bring home other 
books and magazines from the village library; and 
having so much leisure this winter (the housework 
seemed a trifle to me after what I had been used to 
at home), I got into the way of spending all my spare 
time in reading, and grew by degrees to have a love 
for books, which has stood me in good stead many a 
time since, when, but for them, my life would have 
seemed weary and comfortless indeed. And so my 
first winter at Deepvale sped quietly and pleasantly 
away; and,as for the lad, he just throve wonderfully, 
and day by day he seemed to grow closer to my 
heart. 

Winter was hardly over when the valley was in- 
vaded by a number of engineers and surveyors, who 
had come to arrange for the new branch-railway, 
which was to join the main line a mile or two below 
the Deepvale station; and presently there came a 
horde of navvies with spade and pickaxe, who turned 
our quiet village into a brawling pot-house during 
the year that they stayed among us. Happily, we at 
the station saw very little of them. ‘The money for 
their wages came to Davy from head-quarters every 
Fiiday, but was fetched away by one of their over- 
seers, and we saw nothing of the men themselves. 
After a little while, this overseer and Davy grew to 
be very friendly; and then Davy took to bringing him 
over to have tea with us of a Friday evening, after 
which he would sit and smoke, and chat for an hour 
or two, and then march off with his bag of sovereigns, 
and be seen by us no more till Friday came round 
again. The name of this man was Hugh Sanderson; 
and if what 1 heard aiterwards were true, be had 
himself when younger—he was now about eight and- 
twenty years old—handled pick and spade; but being 
much superior to his companions, both in education 
and manuers, he bad been gradually advanced to bis 
present position. He was tall, being over six feet in 
height, and strongly built; he had a big brown beard 
and moustache, and a handsome disdainfal sort of 
tace, that seemed never to have been touched by the 
finger ofcare. Both Davy and I found Hugi Sander- 
son very good company; and we soon got to lovk for- 
ward to Friday evening as the pleasantest time of the 
week. His presence seemed to lighten up oar some- 
what dull little ho@ehold wonderfully; he brought 
with him, as it were, a waft of fresh, bracing air trom 
the woild outside, that was very refreshing. Besides 
having seen a great deal of his own country, he had 
been employed on one or two railways abroad; and 
he had an easy laughing way of telling about what he 
had scen and gone through, that was as fascinating to 
Davy as it was to myself. As it happened, he was 
having tea with us the very evening that I got the 
letter inturming me of the death of my godmother, 
Lady Haleomb, and that five hundred pounds had 
been left me by her Jadyship’s will. Davy came 
round the table when I had tinished reading out the 
letter aloud, and kissed me, and congratulated me on 
my good fortune; and then Hagh Sanderson got up 
and shook hands with me, and said that he also must 
be allowed to congratulate me. 

“1 hope that good fortune will not spoil Miss Deri- 
ton,” he added, ** as it does so many people, nor teach 
her to furget old friends.”* 

“Nay,” said Davy, warmly, “ you don’t know our 
Susannah as well as Ido, or you would never think 
of such athing. All the gold in the world wouldn't 
spoil her.” 

1 felt the het color mount right up to the roots of 
my hair, Why should Hugh Sanderson think fora 
; Moment that my * good fortune,” as he called it, 
| would make me furget old friends? To be sure, he 

himself was no old friend of mine, although he might 
| choose to put himself in the category. All that night, 
| 1 thought more of Hugh’s words than I did of the five 
| hundred pounds that had come to me so unexpectedly. 



































I suppose 1 may put this down as the firstdim con- | ) 
sciousness I had of the delicious trouble that was | 
creeping slowly over me; it was a consciousness that | } 
day by day, from that time, made itself more clearly | }' 
felt. There were times when I struggled with it, 
when I fought against it in the dark with tears and | 
prayers; for always in my heart there was a vague | | 
prescience that my acceptance of it would bring me | 
nothing but sorrow and trouble without end. At | 
other times, I abandoned myself to this new, sweet | 
feeling, and allowed myself to be borne unresistingly | 
along on the current of that beautiful river which | 
tlows ever through the dreamland of Love. 

And he—the man who, little by little, was stealing 
my heart away? Ah, yes! he, too, loved me, or 
seemed to do so. Could I be mistaken in my reading 
of the language of those dark eyes, that followed me 
so constantly as I moved about the room, and dwelt 
on me so meaningly as T sat opposite to them by the 
fireside? Could T fail to apprehend the veiled ter- 
derness that lurked in the undertones of his voice 
when he spoke to me alone? No, I never doubted 
from the first that I was loved, 

Then, in the young spring-time of the year, when 
primroses and violets were thick in hedge-bottems, 
and the orchards were white with blorysom, he met 
me one evening on the field-path by the river, and 
there, leaning over the gray moss-grown stile, he told 
me how dearly he loved me, and asked me to become 
his wife. 

What could I answer but yes—a thousand times 
yes! 

Whata happy spring-tide was that of which Hugh's 
confession by the moss-grown stile was the sweet 
forerunner; and what a happy summer, following 
fleetly with winged footsteps, so that all too swiftly 
it was gone forever! Bat I have no heart left to 
write about that time—it is an idyl whore pages are 
closed forever; and it were well for me could its sweet 
rhythm be utterly forgotten. A week or two after) 
Hugh had spoken to me, he took a lodging in Deep- | 
vale, by which means he was able to spend four or | ' 
tive evenings a week atour house, But let him come 
as often as he might, I never tired of bis company; | 
and if he ever grew tired of mine, he took care that | 
no one should be aware of the fact but himself. We 
had many a pleasant walk and many a long talk to- | 
gether during those summer evenings, you may be | 
sure. If there was one subject of which Hugh was | 
fonder of discussing than another when we were by | 
ourselves, it was how, and in what way, we should | 
dispose of my five hundred pounds, Hugh’s one idea 
was to buy a business with it, and give up his present 
mode of life, while I was for leaving it in the bank, | : 
and trying to add alittle to it every year; but our | 
disputations always ended with a kiss, and a laugh 
at our castle-building. And we both agreed that it | 


would be time enough to consider the question seri- | 
ously after our marriage, which was fixed to take | 
place in the course of the following spring; by which 
time the branch-line would be completed, and a| . 


week or two’s holiday become possible for Hugh. 








By the beginning of autumn the Deepvale end of 
the branch-line was completed as far as Hugh and | 
his men were concerned, and Hugh was obliged to | 
change his quarters to Red Cross, a village about six 
miles away. He was still able to come two or three 
times a week to see me, for his work now lay so wide 
that his employers had been obliged to provide him 
with a horse, and it was little trouble for him to ride 
over of an evening, and stay an hour or two, besides 
which, he was often obliged to come on business; so | 
that our courtship was not greatly interrupted by | 
the change. 

And all thie time my happiness was without a flaw. 
Looking back now, and reauing this lesson of my life | 
by the light of after events, I can see what a blind 
and trusting fool 1 was. 1 can bring to mind @ thou- | 
sand weather-signs, in which, had I not willfully shut | 
my eyes to all such monitors, I might have read the | 
presage of coming shipwreck and disaster. But my | 
confidence in the man was so complete, | trusted | 
him so thoroughly, that no mere petty gossip, no 
vague hearsay of a third person, nothing short of 
evidence so complete and overwhelming that it could | 
not be disputed, would have had power to shake, | 
ever so slightly, my faith in his truth and honor. 
Carefuily as he thought he had provided against | 
every contingency, such evidence, alas! was forth- 
coming at last, and in a way that neither he nor I | 
could ever have imagined. | 

A favorite walk of mine in fine weather was along | 
the footpath which ran by the banks of the Dore, the | 
little river which meandered through Deepvale, and 
formed such a pleasant feature of ita scenery; and 
after my housework for the day was over, I often 
used to ramble off, sometimes with Willie, sometimes 
alone, or with some favorite book only for a com- | 
panion, and follow the windings of the stream till I | 
was tired. For part of the way that I used to go, | 
the river was fringed with a thick growth of under- | 
wood and dwarf trees, close outside which ran the | 
footpath. As I was one day hunting about for wild- | 
flowers inside this shrubbery, I lighted on @ wee fairy 
dell, wrought by Nature's own fingers, of which, 
after the fashion of all discoverers, 1 at once took 
possession, Here, seated on the moss-grown hole of 
an old tree, with my feet on a lump of rock, I could 
see the babbling river glance and shimmer close be- 
fore me, while shut in in every other direction with 
interlacia g boughs of softest greenery, among which 
brooded many a twittering bird; herel passed happy 
hours, Tealing, sewing, or day-dreaming, and think- 
ing much of that married life on whore duties and 
responsibilities | was nuw so soon to enter. IT kept 
the secret of my fairy dell to myself. L never so 
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desolate spot. The house itself was about three 
hundred yards away from the station proper, the 
road to which wound round by the end of the garden, 
so that everyboly going to or coming from the trains 
passed within view of our window, which made it 
pleasanter and more lively than at first sight you 
would have supposed. To be sure, not many trains 
condescended to stop at such a poor place as Deep- 
vale; but by the forenoon penny-a-mile, and by the 
market-train on Saturdays, there was generally a 
tolerable muster of passengers. At one end of the 
platform was built a little house, in which, with his 
wife, lived old Luke Moffatt, the porter who attended 
to the signals and the lamps, and did the rougher 
jobs about the station under David Winterburn’s 
instructions. 

As you stood at the other end of the platform, your 
eye could follow the line, which was nearly straight 
just here, to where it was lost in the entrance to the 
Deepvale tunnel, half a mile away. This tunnel was 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and pierced right 
through the heart of the hills by which the little val- 
ley was shut in on three sides. 

I soon got used to the quiet routine of life at Deep- 
vale; and if not happy, I at least grew contented 
with my lot in life, which is as much, I suppose, as 
the generality of people can say. That winter, Davy 
busied himself with re-arranging and labelling his 
collection of butterflies and moths and other insects. 
Strange-looking objects many of them were, goodness 
knows, and very curious in their way, 1 suppose, 
since so many ladies and gentlemen came at different 
times to see them, and seemed to think so highly of 
them. In warm weather, whenever Davy had an 
hour or two to spare, he was off into the fields, or 
wandering down by the brink of the river, with a big 
net in his hand, on the look-out for his favorites; and 
during those winter nights, as I have said, he busied 
himself with them at home. Davy hada good collec- 
tion of books, too; aud he used to bring home other 
books and magazines from the village library; and 
having so much leisure this winter (the housework 
seemed a trifle to me after what I had been used to 
at home), I got into the way of spending all my spare 
time in reading, and grew by degrees to have a love 
for books, which has stood me in good stead many a 
time since, when, but for them, my life would have 
seemed weary and comfortless indeed. And so my 
first winter at Deepvale sped quietly and pleasantly 
away; and, as for the lad, he just throve wonderfully, 
and day by day he seemed to grow closer to my 
heart. 

Winter was hardly over when the valley was in- 
vaded by a number of engineers and surveyors, who 
had come to arrange for the new branch-railway, 
which was to juin the main line a mile or two below 
the Deepvale station; and presently there came a 
horde of navvies with spade and pickaxe, who turned 
our quiet village into a brawling pot-house during 
the year that they stayed among us. Happily, we at 
the station saw very little of them. ‘The money for 
their wages came to Davy from head-quarters every 
Friday, but was fetched away by one of their over- 
seers, and we saw nothing of the men themselves. 
After a little while, this overseer and Davy grew to 
be very friendly; and then Davy took to bringing him 
over to have tea with us of a Friday evening, after 
which he would sit and smoke, and chat for an hoar 
or two, and then march off with his bag of sovereigns, 
and be seen by us no wore till Friday came round 


jagain. ‘The name of this man was Hugh Sanderson; 


and if what 1 heard aiterwards were true, be had 
himself when younger—he was now about eight and- 
twenty years old—handled pick and spade; but being 
much superior to his companions, both in education 
and manuers, he had been gradually advanced to bis 
present position. He was tall, being over six feet in 
height, and strongly built; he had a big brown beard 
and moustache, and a handsome disdainfal sort of 
face, that seemed never to have been touched by the 
| finger ofcare. Both Davy and I found Hugh Sander- 
son very good company; and we soon got to louk for- 
ward to Friday evening as the pleasantest time of the 
week. His presence seemed to lighten up oar some- 
what dull little ho@ehold wonderfuily; he brought 
with him, as it were, a waft of fresh, bracing air trom 
the world outside, that was very refreshing. besides 
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having seen a great deal of his own country, he had 
| been employed on one or two railways abroad; and 
| he had an easy laughing way of telling about whrat he 
| had seen and gone through, that was as fascinating to 
| Davy as it was to myself. As it happened, he was 
| having tea with us the very evening that I got the 
| letter informing me of the death of my godmother, 
| Lady Haleomb, and that five hundred pounds had 
been left me by her ladyship’s will. Davy came 
| round the table when I had finished reading out the 
letter aloud, and kissed me, and congratulated ine on 

my good fortune; and then Hagh Sanderson got up 
| and shook hands with me, and said that he also must 
be allowed to congratulate me. 





“1 hope that good fortune will not spoil Miss Deri- 
ton,” he added, ** as it does so many people, nor teach 
her to furget old friends.” 
| “Nay,” said Davy, warmly, “ you don’t know our 
| Susannah as wellas I do, or you would never think 
| ofsucha thing. All the gold in the world wouldn't 
| spoil her.” 
| 1 felt the hot color mount right up to the roots of 
| my hair. Why'should Hugh Sanderson think for a 

moment that my “good fortune,” as he called it, 
} would make me forget old friends? To be sure, he 
himself was no old friend of mine, although he might 
| choose to put himself in the category. All that night, 


! 1 thought more of Hugh’s words than I did of the tive 


such a seemingly | hundred pounds that had come to me so unexpectedly. 
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I suppose I may put this down as the first dim con- 
sciousness I had of the delicious trouble that was 
creeping slowly over me; it was a consciousness that 
day by day, from that time, made itself more clearly 
felt. There were times when 1 struggled with it, 
when I fought against it in the dark with tears and 
prayers; for always in my heart there was a vague 
prescience that my acceptance of it would bring me | 
nothing but sorrow and trouble without end. At 
other times, I abandoned myself to this new, sweet 
feeling, and allowed myself to be borne unresistingly 
along on the current of that beautiful river which 
flows ever through the dreamland of Love. 

And he—the man who, little by little, was stealing 
my heart away? Ah, yes! he, too, loved me, or 
seemed to do so. Could I be mistaken in my reading 
of the language of those dark eyes, that followed me 
so constantly as I moved about the room, and dwelt 
on me 80 meaningly as I sat opposite to them by the 
fireside? Could [ fail to apprehend the veiled ter- 
derness that lurked in the undertones of his voice 
when he spoke to me alone? No, I never doubted 
from the first that I was loved. 

Then, in the young spring-time of the year, when 
primroses and violets were thick in hedge-bottoms, 
and the orchards were white with blovysom, he met 
me one evening on the field-path by the river, and 
there, leaning over the gray moss-grown stile, he told 
me how dearly he loved me, and asked me to become 
his wite. 

What could I answer but yes—a thousand times 
yes! 

Whata happy spring-tide was that of which Hugh’s 
confession by the moss-grown stile was the sweet 
forerunner; and what a happy summer, following 
fleetly with winged footsteps, so that all too swiftly 
it was gone forever! But I have no heart left to 
write about that time—it is an idyl whose pages are 
closed forever; and it were well for me could its sweet 
thythm be utterly forgotten. A week or two after 
Hugh had spoken to me, he took a lodging in Deep- 
vale, by which means he was able to spend four or 
tive evenings a week atour house. But let him come 
as often as he might, I never tired of his company; 
andif he ever grew tired of mine, he took care that 
no one should be aware of the fact but himself. We 
had many a pleasant walk and many a long talk to- 
gether during those summer evenings, you may be 
sure. If there was one subject of which Hugh was 
fonder of discussing than another when we were by 
ourselves, it was how, and in what way, we should 
dispose of my tive hundred pounds, Hugh’s one idea 
was to buy a Lusiness with it, and give up his present 
mode of life, while I was for leaving it in the bank, 
and trying to add alittle to it every year; but our 
disputations always ended with a kiss, and a laugh 
at our castle-building. And we both agreed that it 
would be time enough to consider the question seri- 
ously after our marriage, which was fixed to take 

place in the course of the following spring; by which 
time the branch-line woukl be completed, and a 
week or two’s holiday become possible tor Hugh. 

By the beginning of autumn the Deepvale end of 
the branch-line was completed as far as Hugh and 
his men were concerned, and Hugh was obliged to 
change his quarters to Red Cross, a village about six 
miles away. He was still able to come two or three 
times a week to see me, for his work now lay so wide 
that his employers had been obliged to provide him 
with a horse, and it was little trouble for him to ride 
over of an evening, and stay an hour or two, besides 
which, he was often obliged to come on business; so 
that our courtship was not greatly interrupted by 
the change. 

Ant all this time my happiness was without a flaw. 
Looking back now, and reading this lesson of my life 
by the light of after events, I can see what a blind 
and trusting fool I was. I can bring to mind a thou- 
sand weather-signs, in which, had I not willfully shut 
my eyes to all such monitors, I might have read the 
presage of coming shipwreck and disaster. But my 
confidence in the man was so complete, I trusted 
him so thoroughly, that no mere petty gossip, no 
vague hearsay of a third person, nothivg short of 
evidence so complete and overwhelming that it could 
not be disputed, would have had power to shake, 
ever so slightly, my faith in his truth and honor. 
Carefully as he thought he had provided against 
every contingency, such evidence, alas! was forth- 
coming at last, and in a way that neither he nor I 
could ever have imagined. 

A favorite walk of mine in fine weather was along 
the footputh which ran by the banks of the Dure, the 
little river which meandered through Deepvale, and 
formed such a pleasant feature of its scenery; and 
after my housework for the day was over, | often 
used to rauble off, sometimes with Willie, sometimes 
alone, or with some favorite book only for a com- 
panion, and follow the windings of the stream till I 
was tired. For part of the way that I used to go, 
the river was fringed with a thick growth of under- 
wood and dwarf trees, close outside which ran the 
footpath. As I was one day hunting about for wild- 
flowers inside this shrubbery, I lighted on a wee fairy 
dell, wrought by Nature’s own fingers, of which, 
after the fashion of all discoverers, 1 at once took 
possession, Here, seated on the moss-grown hole of 
an old tree, with my feet on a lump of rock, I could 
See the babbling river glance and shimmer close be- 
fore me, while shut in in every other direction with 
interlacing boughs of softest greenery, among which 
brooded many a twittering bird; here I passed happy 
hours, reading, sewing, or day-dreaming, and think- 
ing much of that married life on whose duties and 
: I kept 
the secret of my fairy dell to myself. 1 never so 
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much as took Willie there, nor did I ever speak of it 
to Hugh. I felt that it was good for me to have one 
place where I could be entirely alone. I would tell 
Hugh my secret after marriage, but not before. 

Sitting perdue in my sylvan retreat one pleasant 
autumn afternoon, busily stitching, and as busily 
thinking, I was attracted by the sound of voices, ap- 
rarently those of two men who were coming along 
the footpath outside. Presently I recognized the 
voice of one of them as that of Hugh Sanderson; and 
then I felt, rather than knew, that the other must 
be that of no less a person than Mr, Pennington, one 
of the firm of contractors by whom Hugh was em- 
ployed, and whom I had seen a few times at the sta- 
tion. It was Mr. Pennington who was doing most of 
the talking, end from his loud, harsh tones, | judged 
that he was veryangry. ‘1 tell you plainly, San- 
derson, that this sort of thing wont do!” he said, © It 
is neither the first nor the second time that I have 
had oceasion to warn you. Should it oecur again, 
you and I must part, It is most discreditable to a 
person in your position to be seen drunk, as I saw 
you last Monuay night. What an example to set to 
those under you!” 

“Tt shall not cecur again, Mr. Pennington. I give 
you my word for it,” said Hugh. 


“So be it; but do not forget the warning I have | 


just given you. There’s another thing, by the way, 


name?—came pestering me again the other day, and 
complaining that she could get no assistance from 
you. Most cisgracetul of you, Sanderson, if such is 
the case. Anyway, / can’t be annoyed with ber; and 
I must request that you will take steps to prevent 
her intruding on me again.” 

Hugh’s muttered reply was lost in the distance. 

Hugh--my Hugh drunk! and on Monday night, 
too! Why, at that very moment there was bidden 
in the bosom of my dress a note written by him, and 
received by me at noon on Tuesday, in which he 
stated that he had been unable to visit meon the 
preceding evening, according to promise, in conse- 
quence of having certain overwork to do, What was 
1 to believe? What could I believe? However black 
the evidence might seem against him, at least I 
would not condemn him unheard. I would await his 
coming with what patience I might, and his own lips 
would say whether he were innocent or guilty. And 
who was that woman of whom Mr. Pennington had 
spoken? 

Just as I was putting to the shutters that evening, 
and before I had lighted the candles, Hugh strode 
into the little station-house as jauntily as ever he 
had done. “If he will only confess, and not lie to 
me, I think I can forgive him everything,” I said to 
myself. Davy was busy at the station, and Willie in 
bed asleep. 

He put his arm round my waist, and was going to 
stoop down and kiss me, as he always did when he 
came in and found me alone; but I turned aside my 
face, uncoiled his arm, and pushed him quietly away. 

‘“‘Hullo! what’s the matter now?” he said. “Out 
of sorts a little, eh?” 

“Hugh Sanderson, I want a straightforward an- 
swer to a straightforward question,” I said. ‘‘ Where 
were you, and what were you doing, on Monday 
night?” 

He started, but there was not light enough for me 
to see his face by. ‘* Where was lon Monday night, 
and what wes I doing?” he said, repeating my ques- 
tion. ‘ Why, Susey, you little vixen, didn’t you get 
the note I sent you on Tuesday, explaining why I 
was unable to come?” 

“That is not a straightforward answer to my ques- 
tion,” Tsaid. ‘“ Why you did not come to see me [ 
don’t care to know; but I want you to tell me how 
you were occupicd on Monday night.” 

‘““Why, working over time, to be sure, as I told you 
in my note.” 

“You lie, Hugh Sanderson!” Isaid. ‘“ You were 
not working over time; you were drunk.” 

He feli back a step or two, and a terrible oath burst 
from his lips. A cold shudder ran through meas I 
heard him. “Who told you that?” he exclaimed, 
seizing me savagely by the arm. ‘ Whoever it was, 
I'll tear out his lying tongue by the roots!” 

“Never mind whe told me, so long as it is the 
truth,” Lreplied. ‘From this night, Hugh Sander- 
son, you and I are strangers to each other.” 

In an instant he was his old caressing self again, 
smiling, and showing his white teeth, and looking as 
though he had never been out of temper in his lite. 
‘* Nay, nay, Sasey, that will never do,” he said, in- 
sinuatingly. “ You mustu’t be teo hard ona poor 
beggar. li’s quite true that I did get a_wee drop too 
much ’other night, as many a better man has done 
before me; and I didn’t like to let my little Puritan 
know what a beast 1 had made of myself. 1t’s the 
first time in my life that lever forgot myself that 
way, and—” 

* Another lie!” I said, doggedly. ‘It’s neither the 
first nor the second time you have been drunk. But 
I want to hear no excuses from you; you go your 
way, and I’ go mine.” 

“No, no, little one; the sentence is too severe,” he 
answered. ‘ You must torgive me this once, and I'll 
never offend again—on my soul, l wont! Those lips 
were made to kiss, nut to pout in anger; those eyes—” 

O, go, go!” I cried, now thoroughly roused, and 
stamping my foot on the ground. ‘“ Why don’t you 
leave this rocm? Let me never see your free more. 
I tell you again that from to-night you and I are 
strangers.” 

‘‘ What, really in earnest, my pretty Susannah!” 
he said, with one of bis mellow laughs. ‘Well, I 
must obey instructions, I suppose. I go, but only for 





a little while. It would be too bad to dismiss your 
own Hugh forever for the sake of one little mistake. 
You are too good-hearted tor that, Susey. I'll leave 
you now, but Ill come again on Saturday, by which 
time I h: pe you will have found out how pleasant a 
thing it is to forgive your enemies, let alone those 
you love; and so good-by for the present.’ 

He was gone at last. I sank into a chair, and 
drew my apron over my head, and burst into tears— 
the bitterest [had ever shed. ‘So end all your fine 
love-dreams, Susannah Deriton!” I said to myself. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

MAJOR GENERAL WM. SMALLWOOD, 

Or the American Revolution, was a native of the 
State of Maryland, and was one among the patriots 
of that colony who openly espoused the cause of the 
people in opposition to the obnoxions acts of the 
British ministry. In 1768, he was a member of the 
Legislature of Maryland, which assembled on the 
2tth of May; they bad received a circular from the 


| patriots of the colony of Massachusetts, urging them 
I want to mention to you. That woman—what’s her 


to address a petition to the crown in opposition to 
the act of 1767, laying a duty upon tea, paints, glass 
and paper, imported into the colonies, The Legisla- 
ture at once took into consideration the Massachu- 
setts circular, and appointed a committee to draft a 
petition to the king, which was prepared and adopted 
by that body. Associated with General Smallwood, 
were William Paca, Samuel Chase, Matthew Tilgh- 
man, Tnomas Johnson, and other distinguished pat- 
riots, who afterwards took an active part in the 
Revolution as statesmen or soldiers. 

On the 15th of June, 1775, the Continental Congress 
determined to carry on an offensive war; Boston was 
ordered to be invested, and General Washington was 
nominated before that body by Thomas Johnson, of 
Maryland, as commander-in-chief of the American 
army. On the 26th of July, the convention of Mary- 
land met, and appointed Colonel Smallwood to the 
command of a Maryland battalion of fourteen hun- 
dred and forty-four men, besides two companies of 
artillery, and one of marines. ‘The first and second 
of these companies served before Boston, in 1775. 

In July, 1776, Colonel Smallwood was ordered with 
his regiment to’ New York. They took part in the 
engagement on Long Island, in August, where the 
loss of the Maryland troops was nearly one-half of. 
their number. His command was chietly composed 
of young wen from Maryland, many of them mem- 
bers of the most respectable families of that State. 
He was at the battle of White Plains, where, in an 
engagement with British and Hessian troops, they 
had a long and severe contest, sustaining themselves 
gallantly under a heavy fire from the artillery. The 
Maryland line suffered severely; Colonel Smallwood 
himself was among the wounded. This was the third 
battle fought by them in the three last months, and 
they were the first of the Revolutionary troops to use 
the bayonet against the British regulars. On the 23d 
of October, 1776, Colonel Smallwood was appointed 
a brigadier general; he was engaged in the battle of 
Brandywine, on the 17th of September, 1777, and in 
that ef Germantown, on the 5th ef October following. 
When the army went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, the Maryland troops, under Smallwood, were 
stationed at Wilmington, to protect the State of 
Delaware from the incursions of the enemy. Gen- 
eral Smallwood was in the battle of Monmouth, on 
the 25th of June, 1778, where the British loss was 
about four hundred, and the American less than two 
hundred; several American soldiers died trom the 
extreme heat of the day. 

General Smallwood accompanied General Gates in 
his southern campaign. At the battle of Camden, 
on the 16th of August, 1779, the second Maryland 
brigade, under Smallwood, and the first under Gen- 
eral Mordecai Gist, conducted themselves with ex- 
emplary skill and bravery, and the thanks of Con- 
gress were voted to them inaspecial manner. In 
this engagement the brave General Baron de Kalb 
was mortally wounded; he survived but a few days, 
and spent his last moments in dictating a letter to 
General Smallwood, * full of sincere and ardent affec- 
tion for the officers and soldiers of his division, ex- 
pressing his admiration of their late noble but unsuc- 
cessful stand.” j 

On the 15th of'September, 1780, Congress appointed 
General Smallwood a major general; and while the 
rest of the Maryland ofticers were ordered back to 
their State for the purpose of recruiting two new 
regiments, General Smallwood was retained in the 
army as second in command in that section. The 
detachment of General Smallwood was afterwards 
drawn into the main army, and he retired in Janu- 
ary, 1781. R 

In 1783, he was elected president of the Maryland 
Society of Cincinnati. He was elected a delegate to 
Congress from Maryland, in 1785, and the same year 
was chosen governor of the State, succeeding William 
Paca, to which office he was elected fur three succes- 
sive years. a 

General Smallwood died in February, 1792, and his 
remains were interred in his paternal estate on the 
borders of the Potomac, and almost withia sight of 
the tomb of his great leader at Mount Vernon. 
“ Faithful, modest, brave and patient in his life, he 
sleeps there in death, unhonored, without a tomb- 
stone (1849] to mark the spot, or an enclosure to pro- 





tect his last resting-place from deseucratio.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.D. C.—It is published in Washington. 

J. K. E.—He is at the Waumbec House, Jofferson 

Hill, N. H. A letter will reach him. 
ANx1I0US.—The Master of the Lodge is at the Moun- 

tains, and will not leave for the purpose of giving 

you the degrees. He would be a fool, if he did. 

You had time and opportunity last winter, and it 

is your own fault that you are in darkness. 

ACACIA LODGE, OF GLOUCESTER.—The officers of 
this Lodge for the current vear were installed lately 
by the officers of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
as follows :—F. J. Babson, W. M.; Geo. C. Honnors, 
S. W.; Wm. H. Steele, J. W.; Alfred Mansfield, Jr., 
S.; Wma. KE. Ansel, P.; D. L. Rowe, 8. D.; Edward E. 
Burnham, J. D.; John Logan, 8. S.; Edward Burn- 
ham, I_.S ; Charles Raymond, C.;T. Raymond, T. 

A NATIONAL UNIVERsITY.—Our North Carolina 
brethren are proposing to establish a university of a 
national character, and endow it with one million 
doUars, to be controlled by the Masonic fraternity. 
This is a laudable enterprise. Why not establish 
permanent institutions of learning, and, as a Masonic 
order, have upon the earth a mark worthy of the 
great body of Masons? We bid our brethren in 
North Carolina godspeed, and hope that the noble 
project will be crowned with triumphant success. 








WURKING TOOLS OF THE R. A. 

The Royal Arch degree has its.working tools with 
their symbolic meaning. They are the Crow-bar, 
Pick-axe and Spade. The Crowis used by the opera- 
tive Royal Arch Mascn to raise stones from the bed 
of the quarry, which are of great weight and bulk. 
The Pick is used to loosen the soil which is so firmly 
pressed together that it cannot be displaced without 
it. And after becoming loosened, the Spade is needed 
to remove it as rubbish. These are the tools, and 
the use to which the operative Royal Arch Mason 
puts them. But they emblematically teach the 
speculative Royal Arch Mason to use them for a 
nobler design and purpose. When they are pre- 
sented to him, he learns his sacred duty. 

The Crow, symbolically, teaches that he should lift 
from his burdened mind the heavy weight of evil 
passions and undue prejudices, which encumber his 
advancement toward virtue and the good. 

The Pick, emblematically, instructs him to loosen 
the strong cords which have so long bound him to 
habits of sin and folly, destroying his disposition, 
and poisoning the stream of life. ; 

The Spade, in figure, teaches bow to remove vice 
and ignorance, as the rubbish which must be dis- 
placed, so that mental and intellectual culture can 
enrich the mind, elevate the thoughts, and purify 
the streams which lead to the heart, and enables him 
to behold the foundation of eternal truth, and ad- 
mire the higher wisdom which is not connected to 
the follies of this world. 

He has illustrated to him some of those royal prin- 
ciples upon which to establish a true faith and trust 
in God. He begins to lay the foundation of his spir- 
itual and moral temple of a higher and immortal life 
beyond this mortal existence. He progresses cheer- 
fully, with an inspiring faith—a mind highly elated 
with 2 hope as an anchor to his soul, sure and stead- 
fast. As the ancbor with its strong cable holds the 
ship from being dashed against the rock-bound shore, 
so are the instructions which he receives from the 
symbolic lessons of Royal Arch Masonry. 
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MASONIC TRADITIONS UNCHANGED. 

What security is there that Masonic traditions have 
not been debased and changed in course of time, espe- 
cially as written records are not permitted? As 
these do not involve any abstruse or disputed points 
of doctrine, but consist of a simple narative of events 
illustrative of certain ancient records, they have pre- 
sented no motives fur misrepresentation or distortion. 
On them is founded nothing more than the inculca- 
tion of thoroughly moral principles, and even if the 
whole were incorrect, not the slightest mischief could 
accrue in any respect. Even suppose them to be 
mere myths, which there is no reason to believe is 
the caso, they are affecting and interesting, and they 
bear reference and lead to some of the wost impor- 
tant thoughts and considerations that ean engage the 
inind of mortal man. Though known to be merely 
human inventions, and emanations from the poetical 
imaginations, we should be sorry to lose from liter- 
ature many of the beatiful allegories and stories 
detailed in Grecian and Roman mythology; how 
much more, then, should we regret to be deprived of 
any such as those under consideration, which tend to 
promote virtuous and pious thoughts in connection 
with events mentioned in the volume of the sacred 
law. In distant countries, and even in portions of 
our own, different rituals prevail, and many of the 
niinor forms adopted by us vary, but throughout the 
whole runs a connected chain; all having the rame 
foundation, and the same landmarks, derived from 
but one origin, and will be found to be strictly main- 
tained. 
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MEUM ET TUUM. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


PROLOGUE. 


THE rich man lay back in his easy-chair. Pillow: 
of down propped up his bloated body, and his swollen 
limbs rested on cushions of costliest velvet. 

Poor rich man! His brown stone palace, his liv- 
eried servants, his fine furniture, were worth so little 
to him then, for he was incurable. He was slowly, 
but surely—dying. So said all the doctors, and the 
last one had given him up. 

He shut his eyes and groaned, for he suffered with- 
out ceasing. Suddenly, without any announcement, 
@ visitor appeared at the door. A visitor, in the shape 
of a barefoot smudge of aboy. How he got there no- 
body ever knew, but there he stood with his bold, 
brilliant eyes wandering over the rare articles of 
vertu, the costly bric-brac, that crowded the apart- 
ment, and, finally, resting upon the sick man buried 
in his cushions. 

“ Halloo, mister! What’s the matter with you?”’ 

In amaze at the unceremonious address, the answer 
was swift and to the point. 

“ Dropsy.” 

“ Thought so,” said the lad, with easy assurance, 
“T’ve got some medicine at home that will cure you.” 

“Who are you, and where did you get the medi- 
cine?” 

“T am Julian Albe, and it was father—he is dead 
now—that made it.” 

Perhaps it was really a conviction that came over 
the doomed man, perhaps it was only the working of 
the old adage, “‘ A drowning man catches ata straw.”. 
He rang a bell by his side, and from an inner room, 
with obsequious haste, glided Luther Bodkin. 

Luther Bodkin was the rich man’s “man.” An 
invaluable body-servant; handy, deft, soft of foot, 
deferential in voice. Tall and thin, with his lank 
length encased in sober black, he betrayed in nothing 
his shrewd and flinty cunning, save by his stubborn 
crop of bright red hair kept always close-shaven like 
a well-trimmed lawn. 

With inward surprise, but imperturbable physiog- 
nomy, he received his master’s orders. He followed 
the strange boy into an atmosphere reeking with filth 
and misery. He twisted, and turned, and dived. He 
wriggled after his guide, like an electric eel, and 
finally emerged into a poverty-stricken room,or aaa 
hole. 

In one corner was a truckle-bed, and a eee 
stove, and over by the window a broken-backed table 
and a spavined chair. A woman with the delicate 
beauty of a comsumptive, was dragging herself slow- 
ly backwards and forwards, over the bare, uneven 
floor. But here in this wretched place, Luther Bod- 
kin found a—fortune. 


CHAPTER I. 
MEUM. 


In the most aristocratic nook of upper-tendom, in 
the most ostentatious of all the long line of splendid 
mansions, with the most dazzlingly white steps of all 
the dazzling white atepe in the neighborhood, leading 
up to the arabesq door, whereon was 
engraved on the thickest of silver-plate, “‘Dr. Luther 
Bodkin,” dwelt the great man. 

Eager multitudes besieged his door by night and by 
day. His miraculous power over that most insidious 
and cruel of diseases, dropsy, was on every tongue. 
His name had spread like wild-fire, and five years 
sufficed to metamorphose the beau-ideal of a valet- 
de-chambre into the wise, discreet, most popular 
doctor of the day. 

Five years had also sufficed to bring Julian Albe 
and his mother to still lower depths of poverty. 
Julian held his mother’s hand as she layin bed. The 
sickly rays of the setting sun slanted across her face 
and brought out its ghastly deadness. The boy’s 
brilliant eyes had changed somewhat. There was an 
angry determination glittering in the restless depths. 

** Mother,” he said, “I have found him. He lives 
but a stone’s throw from here, and he rides ina grand 
carriage, with a footman on behind. He is a great 
doctor, they say.” 

“ Ah, Julian! those papers, that receipt. ‘‘We 
should have kept them.” 

** We would have been rich then. The villain, the 
lying, smooth-faced villain! To see him rolling in 
his luxury, and you suffering here.” 

“Hush!” said his mother, and the effort to speak 
brought on the hacking, rattling cough. But in be- 
tween the sp she ged to say: 

**Do not talk so. It is past altering—and do not 
worry for me—it will soon be over—I shall not last 
long.” 

Julian smothered the words of hate that rose to his 
lips, and waited in silence till his mother sunk into a 
doze; then he went noiselessly out of the room. 

Just as the lamps were lit, Doctor Luther Bodkin’s 
carriage drew up with a great clatter betore his door. 

He did not ascend by his marble stairs to the front 
entrance, but, wiping his forehead with his handker- 
chief—he had had a busy day of it, and he was not 
yet through—he turned to a side door that opened 
into the surgery. As he fitted the key in the lock, he 
looked complacently at his name printed in staring, 
black letters upon the white ground glass. The flar- 
ing gas-light from the inside showed them out more 
plainly to every passer-by. 

The doctor threw his fur-lined cloak upon a chair, 








coals, awoke a bright tongue of flame. His eyes rest- 
ed on Julian, who, lying in wait for him, had followed 
him in from the street, so closely, that, till now, he 
had been unnoticed. 

“You here?” he growled, in angry surprise. 
“ What is it you want?” 

“1 want my rights,” answered Julian, stoutly. 
The doctor sneered and leaned against the mantel, 
with his coat-tails under his arm. 

“You did not give us a fair price for the receipt, 
and you have made a fortune out of it.” 

“Yes, I have made a fortune out of it, thanks to 
your mother’s ignorance and yours,” replied the doc- 
tor, blandly, his good humor fully restored at the 
pleasing idea. ‘ And are your eyes opened, that you 
are come to prate of rights? Rights, when you sold 
me the receipt out and out!” = - 

“But what you gave us was a miserable trifle.” 

“ A mere bagatelle,” said the doctor, with a smile. 
“If you had told us the truth, you would never 
have got it.” 

“Granted; but what has that to do with it? Itis 
mine, and the fortune I have made from it is mine, 
and not one penny of it can you ever touch.” 

Julian eyes blazed like coals, and he showed his 
teeth like a young bull-dog ready to bite. 

“You must learn to take such things cooler, my 
friend,” said the doctor, with a chuckle. ‘ You will 
find, as you grow older,that it’s the way of the world 
over and over. Do you understand? Can’t you 
swallow this neat little pill? ‘What was thine is 
mine, and what is mine is my own.’ Go, 1 dismiss 
you—there is the door.” 

The ductor, with his back to the fire, gazed blandly 
in front ofhim. His suit of black, as immaculate as 
in former days, had acquired a gentlemanly style and 
finish; his gold-rimmed eye-glass dangled down 
gracefully, and even the ends of his neck-tie were 
gently impressive. You looked in vain for the crop 
of red hair, that last vestige of his barbarism! Silky 
brown curls drooped and clustered in its stead. 

“ En veritas!” went on the doctor, presently and 
pleasantly, and half to himself—between meum and 
tuum there is the widest difference. Happy he, who 
like myself stands on the winning side. Happy.he, 
who can say, as I can, that with him it is all meum.” 
The poor, little ragged Esau, who had sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, did not follow closely 
the soft ripple of the doctor’s words. He was think- 
ing of his mother. Unconsciously, he cried out: 

“O sir, have mercy for my mother’s sake; she’s 
dying.” And his voice trembled, and his bold, black 
eyes grew dull and misty. 

Father!” said a grieved voice, softly, from out 
the farthest shadows of the room. 

The doctor started. 

“ Where did you come from, Blossom?” 

He gathered her in his arms as he spoke, and kissed 
her. She was his only child, and he idolized her. 
**Who is he?” whispered the little girl. 

“A beggar!” answered her father, not in a 
whisper. 

* Give him something.” 

She never pleaded in vain. He drew out his pock- 
et-book. 

‘* Here,” he said, throwing contemptuously a bill, 
“take it and be off. Don’t come whining here 
again.” 

Julian ground his heel upon the money, as it lay 
on the floor. 

“TI am no beggar,” he shouted, in fury. ‘ How 
dare you throw your money to me, as to a dog?” 
“Why do you talk so to my father?” asked Blos- 
som, her eyes, bluer than forget-me-nots, growing 
troubled and wondrous. 

* Because he is a villain,” shouted Julian, beside 
himself; ‘‘because every cent he has got he stule 
from us bya lie; because he cheated us, and now 
leaves us to starve and die.” 

At this new audacity the doctor turned purple in 
the face, and gasped for breath. 

*“O!? cried Blossom, putting her hands over her 
ears. ‘Do not say such things of my father.” 

“Go away, my darling,” said the doctor; ‘leave 
me alone with this young scamp.” 

Blossom turned, with the tears in her eyes; but, as 
she passed Julian, he looked up with such a world of 
desolate misery in his face that her heart melted 
within her. Childlike, she forgot the cruel words he 
had said. She only felt he was suffering. 

Dear little Blossom! She was the only thing in the 
world that Luther Bodkin loved. In pleasing her, in 
adorning her, in gratifying her slightest whim, he 
found the only really happy moments of his life. 
So, when, in her innocence and tenderness, she clung 
about his neck, and interceded passionately for Juli- 
an, what could he do, but make her fair promises? 
That was little enough for a kiss and a smile. 





CHAPTER II. 
TUUM. 

WHEN the sunshine lay at its brightest and fullesi, 
when the flowers flushed the fairest and rung from 
their pendant globules the incense of their beauty, 
when the songs of the birds were wildest and gayest, 
in the broad noon, all in white and gold, like a lily in 
the sun, little Blossom rolled along in her father’s 
carriage. 
The child leaned back, with eyes half-closed, 
dreamily lulled by the luxurious swing of the carriage, 
softly thrilled by waves of summer perfume. Flounces 
of richest embroideries rose about her like delicate, 
white petals, and the cushions, against which floated 
the gleaming lace of her drapery, were full of pale 
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tiful flower lay in the pure face, with its veil of golden 
hair. 
As they passed out of the paradise, at the park 
gates, Blossom aroused herself, with a sigh. She 
would like to have stayed forever in the charmed 
spot, but ma’amselle, the French governess, who sat 
opposite to her in the carriage,was tired and hungry, 
and had given the word to “retournez.” 
A boy stood by the gates, holding out his hat. He 
was haggard, and worn-looking, and there was that 
about him so fearfully desperate, so wildly miserable, 
that passers-by, involuntarily, tossed him something. 
It was Julian. 
Blossom recognized him with a strange pang. She 
signed to him to approach. He dragged himself for- 
ward asif in pain, and stood by the grand carriage 
with his eyes downcast. Blossom leaned forward and 
shook him by the arm. 
“What does it mean? What is the matter?” 
The soft, eager voice, the pitying eyes woke, at 
first, no remembrance. The boy held his hat for- 
ward, in the same intense, benumbed desperation. 
This was only another stranger to dole him out 
charity. 
“Tell me,” pleaded again little Blossom, “ what 
makes you beg?” 
It came over Julian like a lightning-flash who she 
was. With the thought he sprang back, shoving off 
with a gesture of bitter hate the little hand clinging 
to his arm. 
So you have come to look atme?” said he, shiver- 
ing from head to foot. You, in your grand carriage 
and tine clothes. Do you see [am begging? Do you 
want to know what for? For my mother.” 
His voice broke. He could not goon. He covered 
his face with his hands. 
Your mother! Is she not better?” asked Blos- 
som, feeling vaguely something was wrong. 
Julian had in his eyes the pain of an animal goad- 
ed to fury, as he answered: 
“She is lying on her bed dead! I will not have her 
buried like a pauper. So I closed her eyes and told 
nobody. I locked the door and came out to beg for 
her.” : 
“ But he ”—poor child, the word father froze then 
on her lips—* did he not keep his promise?” 
“He?” Julian laughed in scorn. A bitter, grating, 
frightful sound it was. 
It quite upset ma’amselle’s nerves, who had, until 
now, though with difficulty, refrained from interfer- 
ing in the strange scene. : 
“Merci!” she cried, in her shrill, broken speech. 
* All this, what do it mean? Go away queeck, leetle 
polisson. Here, take some moneys.” 
But Julian, with superb disdain, flung the proffered 
silver back into the carriage. 
“T will have nothing,” he said, fiercely, “that 
comes from him, until I have all. Yes, all that he 
calls his shall be mine some day. J will ride in this 
carriage then, and you, ah what joy, you will be the 
one to beg.” 
‘Why do you hate me?” asked Blossom. ‘I am 
sorry for you. I thought he was taking care of you. 
He promised.” 
Julian regarded her closely. 
“No, I will not hate you. You are good, but curses 
on him, who cheated the widow and the fatherless; 
curse him for a robber, a liar—”’ 
“ Hush, he is my father,” said Blossom. 
“T shall stop not one leetle minute longer,” said 
ma’amselle, ina fidget. 
As the carriage started, Blossom whispered to Ju- 
lian, ‘‘ Be here to-morrow.” 
Something glittered in the dust. It was a jewelled 
cross. Julian knew it for Blossom’s. ‘I will come 
to-morrow and give it back to her,” he said. ‘She 
is like an angel. How came she to have such a bad 
man for her father? When I get what belongs to me, 
she shall have half.” 
Blossom was sick of the world. She loathed the 
rich laces she wore, and it was with shame that she 
ate her dinner off massive silver plate. The servants 
who had never seen her irritable or capricious before, 
looked at her in astonishment. If her father had been 
at home she would have betrayed herself. All the 
day, fancies, extravagant and wild, whirled through 
her busy brain. Blossom had high ideas of meum and 
tuum. At last, in sublime, childlike power and trust, 
she made up her mind. 
Julian’s mother was buried that day, decently and 
like a Christian, thanks to the indomitable spirit of 
her son, who, this last duty done, waridered out 
homeless and forlorn, faint from want of food, hag- 
gard with watching, and grief, and hatred. But, 
still, with the jewelled cross in safe keeping; still, 
with never a thought of turning that into money to 
aid his dire necessities. 
The next day Julian kept the tryst. As he took off 
his cap and handed her the cross, Blossom saw, for 
the first time, that he was handsome. 
“T am glad of that,” thought she, and little thrills 
ran through her, and she blushed. 
This, however, was her last weakness, from which 
she immediately recovered. She did all else in true 
business style. 
“T have thought of a way,” said she, “ for you to 
get what belongs to you.” 
* How?” asked Julian. 
“T will marry you! Then, if you are my husband, 
of course, everything will go to you. It will all be 
yours.” 
Julian deliberated. 
“That is true,” said he, “‘ but your father wont let 
you.” 
“Father has gone away. We will get married be- 





green, like royallily-pads. But the heart of the beau- 


Julian deliberated again, and at last, he spoke very 
slowly: 

“ Because I knew how bad folks could be, I did not © 
think anybody could be good. You not only look like 
an angel, but you are one. And for your sake, I will 
try not to hate your father.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Blossom. “ Youare very 
kind.” 

** And I will always be kind to you. You will see 
that. For we shall live together now, all our lives ” 
“Of course,” said Blossom. “Iam ten; how old 
are you?” 

“Tam fifteen.” 

A few minutes, and the two children, with decorous 
solemnity, had arranged all details for their flight, 
and union into the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Ma’amselle was not there to interfere; a jumping- 
toothache imprisoned her in her room at home, 

* You wouldn’t mind,” said Julian, “ since we are 
to be married so soon, you wouldn’t mind letting me 
kiss you just once?” 

“Tf it isn’t necessary, I would rather not.” 

“Tt is perfectly proper, you know.” 

“Very well,” said Blossom, “ only be quick.” 

The woodeny footman was all aghast, to see Julian 
press, evidently with her consent, his little mistress’s 
lips. We will imagine, that for the rest ot’ the day, 
Blossom felt herself raised by the sacrifice of herself, 
to the altitude of a Joan of Arc or a Maid of 
Saragossa. ‘ 

However, in the early morning, the difficulty of 
stealing from the house, the rawness of the dawning 
day, the wet flaggings, the slippery crossings, brought 
our heroine down, with a rush, from out her trance 
of heroism. Her determination, though, never failed. 
And when Julian, seeing her, came down the church- 
steps, she took his arm and went on without flinching. 
What would the people have thought, if these two 
queer children had gone up the aisle, and knelt be- 
fore the chancel? What would the good old minister 
have said to Blossom’s baby eyes, and short dress? 
What would he have said to Julian who had no cer- 
tificate to show, and no fee to offer? What would 
have been said or done, however, remains a mystery, 
for the little comedy was suddenly nipped in the 
bud. 

Hardly had Blossom and Julian crossed the thresh- 
old, when each felt an arresting hand laid upon their 
shoulders. Papa Bodkin stood behind them. He 
took Blossom in his arms, and compelled Julian to 
follow. At the church-door stood the carriage that 
had brought him from the depot, and that had passed 
by justin time for him to behold his Blossom going 
into church, arm in arm with a ragamuffin! 

“ A pretty how-do-you-do,” said the doctor, weigh- 
ing afterwards the statistics of the case, “I will take 
time to think.” 

Julian, who still bore himself with Spartan-like 
fortitude, slept in the doctor’s house that night. 

And far into the wee, sma’ hours, did Luther sit 
in his study, balancing, adding, deducting, as though 
he were trying some knotty case, or solving some 
geometrical problem. 

The next morning Blossom went to a boarding- 
school. 


EPILOGUE. 


THE down-train express, due at 4 P.M., came 
thundering along, slackening speed little by little, as 
it approached the terminus. 

“Can it be seven years since I went away?” 
thought a very elegant young lady, in a blue travel- 
ling dress, with cut steel buttons. 

Her escort seated beside her in the car, a gruff, old 
patriarch, muttered ungallantly, ‘‘ Thank ‘Heaven! 
we are most there.” 

“T’d just like to know what father means by his 
last letter,” soliloquized the young lady. ‘If he has 
got such 2 paragon of a partner as he tells about, I’m 
sure I’m very glad. But, if he imagines me to agree 
to his very remarkable plan, of entering into part- 
nerships with him, too, he is much mistaken. I shall 
never marry any one; I have sworn it. How impa- 
tient I am to hear about Julian. If papa has not 
kept his promise, this time, I certainly shall—” 

The stoppage of the train put an end to all school- 
girl soliloquies, and Blossom was soon in her father’s 
arms. 

The grand house had lost none of its grandeur dur- 
ing Blossom’s seven years of absence. She sprang 
lightly up the steps. It seemed as if she were a little 
child again. She actually started back in surprise, 
when she caught sight of herself in the long pier- 
glass, a woman grown. There was a stranger in the 
room, who stood up when she entered. 

A stranger? Was it a stranger? The brilliant, 
black eyes were familiar. 

* Julian!’ cried Blossom. 

While Blossom had been growing into a beautiful 
young woman, Julian had been growing into a hand- 
some young man. He seemed very much at home. 
A little too much 80, it struck Blossom. 

“Did you receive your father’s letter?” 

0, you know all about that?” 

Julian bowed low, smiling. 

*‘ You would like me, perhaps, to agree to his 
wishes?” with a side glance. 

« By all means.” 

« Rest assured, then, that I shall not. The idea of 
being made over to a man I have never seen—” 

“ Perhaps you have seen him.” 

“How? Where?” 

**] am your father’s partner.” 

** You!” recovering from her surprise, she added, 
with a mocking laugh: 





fore he comes back.” 


««O!”—which meant a great deal. 
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«Are you glad?” Julian bent over her, his dark 
eyes scintillating and radiant. 

“ Yes, very, for now, I am bound by no duty. I 
shall not feel obliged to marry you, after what has 
happened.” 

Julian drew back in high dudgeon. Enter Luther 
Bodkin, rubbing his hands, 

“So meum’s tuum and tuum’s meum? All right 
at last, is it?” he cried, heartily. 

“Sir,” said Julian, in a deep voice, ‘she mocks 
me. Receive my thanks for your kindness, during 
the last seven years, and let me go.” 

“Tut, tut! How’s this?” turning to Blossom. 

“I never intend to marry. Least of all will I con- 
sent, to be forced upon any one.” 

‘Have done with your child’s play,” growled the 
doctor. ‘Come, I am hungry and want my dinner. 
Julian escort Blossom.” 

It was not a great ways into the dining-room, but 
by the time they arrived there, the young folks, in 
some incomprehensible manner, had made their 
peace. And a merrier dinner-party than these three, 
it would have been hard to find in all the united 
kingdoms. 


Che World in Bliniature. 


A DREAM. 
Is ita dream or truth? If but a dream, 
What pencil hath that image fair portrayed 
So lifelike, and thus midnight's frozen shade 
With form invested, which of flame doth seem ? 
If truth, what happiest power of starry gleam, 
My grief consoling, hath she now obeyed ? 
By what strange passion is she sudden made 
To clasp my hand within her hand of cream? 
This is indeed my sun, my bosom's throne: 
This is indeed her white hand which I see, 
I touch it, kiss it; it is mine alone, 
Or truth or dream, I seek not certainty : 
If it be truth, my great love is mine own; 
If dream, I willingly asleep would be. 


A man escaped from the Ohio State prison four 
years ago, but returned to the institution a short 
time since and expressed a desire to serve out the 
remainder of his sentence. He said he had been 
married while out of prison, but made no further 
explanation. 


The internal. revenue commissioner has decided 
that it is not necessary for a social club or its steward 
to take out a license for selling liquors, as the club is 
not a place where casual visitors are supplied with 
liquor. It is, in fact, a private house, maintained by 
private gentlemen for their own social purposes. 

“By Jupiter! Jawge—ah—did you notice how in- 
tensely Clara was observing me? She is a great 
judge of style—ah—a-a-w,” whispered Adolphus to 
his chum, as the afvresaid Clara swept past them. 
“I beg your pardon,” retorted the crinolinity, sharp- 
ly, and after pausing an instant, “it was that other 
puppy at which I was gazing.”—“ Jupi—aw—come, 
Jawge—ha, ha! y-a-a-s; good joke—ha!” 

When the cholera was in the south of Europe, a 
native of Hungary heard that in a certain village it 
attacked only men. Hoping to escape the disease, he 
disguised himself as a female with the utmost care 
and secrecy, and went to live in the favored village. 
Soon after his arrival he was, however, attacked with 
the worst symp of the disorder, and in his agony 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas, alas! who could have betrayed my 
sex?”? 

A Parisian has conceived the notion of opening an 
exhibition at ten centimes a head, to show a million 
of money spread out in gold pieces. He thinks he 
will have a rush of visitors, as the curiosity to know 
what a million is like is universal. 

A singular double marriage was celebrated in Paris 
lately. A celebrated chemist, M. Baral, married the 
widow of a great manufacturer in the north of 
France; and on the same day M. Baral’s son married 
the lady’s daughter. M. Baral senior is consequently 
doubly a father-in-law, and the lady is her daugh- 
ter’s mother and mother-in-law at the same time. 


Benedek is said to suffer greatly from nervous at- 
tacks; but they are nothing to a Prussian attack. 

In a little town in Ohio a lady teacher was examin- 
ing a class of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She 
commenced the question “If you buy a cow for ten 
doliars””—when up came a little hand. ‘ What is it, 
Jobnny?”—“ Why, you can’t buy no kind of a cow 
for ten dollars; father sold one for sixty dollars the 
other day, and she was a regular old scrub at that!” 

A provost marshal writes:—“One of the provost 
guard brought a colored man into the office, charged 
with stealing watermelons. As he was being led 
away I said to him, ‘I hope, Tom, that I may never 
fee you here again.’ He turned to me with a pecu- 
liar, shrewd expression, and said, ‘ You wouldn’t ha’ 
seen me, dis time, cap’n, if de sogers hadn’t a futch 
me.’ ” 

















A woman was found lying drunk in the doorway 
of a drinking-saloon in Troy, onc night lately, and 
was arrested by the officers. The saloon-keeper ap- 
peared as a witness for the defence at her trial, and 
had the impudence to swear that he kept her asa 


sign to attract customers, and to show the efficacy of 
‘ 


his liquors. 

A horse died in the street in a first-class business 
locality in New York, one day lately, and the carcass 
was allowed to remain there for the two hottest days 
of the season. Several large importing houses were 
obliged to keep their doors and windows closed on 
account of the nuisance. 
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“T am fifteen.” 

A few minutes, and the two children, with decorous 
solemnity, had arranged all details for their flight, 
and union into the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Ma’amselle was not there to interfere; a jumping- 
toothache imprisoned her in her room at home. 
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to the altitude of a Joan of Arc or a Maid of 
Saragossa. 

However, in the early morning, the difficulty of 
stealing from the house, the rawness of the dawning 
day, the wet flaggings, the slippery crossings, brought 
our heroine down, with a rush, from out her trance 
of heroism. Her determination, though, never failed. 
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What would he have said to Julian who had no cer- 
tificate to show, and no fee to offer? What would 
have been said or done, however, remains a mystery, 
for the little comedy was suddenly nipped in the 
bud. 

Hardly had Blossom and Julian crossed the thresh- 
old, when each felt an arresting hand laid upon their 
shoulders. Papa Bodkin stood behind them. He 
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And far into the wee, sma’ hours, did Luther sit 
in his study, balancing, adding, deducting, as though 
he were trying some knotty case, or solving some 
geometrical problem. 

The next morning Blossom went to a boarding- 
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lightly up the steps. 1t seemed as if she were a little 

‘ered out] child again. She actually started back in surprise, 


yntly and 
spirit of 


vod, hag-| when she caught sight of herself in the long pier- 
But, | glass, a woman grown. There was a stranger in the 
. vg; still, | room, who stood up when she entered. 
uoney to| A stranger? Was it a stranger? The brilliant, 
black eyes were familiar. 
e took off| Julian!” cried Blossom. 
1 saw, for| While Blossom had been growing into a beautiful 
young woman, Julian had been growing into a hand- 
‘tle thrills | some young man. He seemed very much at home. 
A little too much s0, it struck Blossom. 
om which| ‘Did you receive your father’s letter?” 
\seintrue| ‘0, you know allabout that?” 
Julian bowed low, smiling. 
“for youto| ‘you would like me, perhaps, to agree to his 
wishes?” with a side glance. 
« By all means.” 
husband,| “ Rest assured, then, that I shall not. The idea of 


will all be | being made over to a man I have never seen—” 


“ Perhaps you have seen him.” 
“How? Where?” 


r wont let “1am your father’s partner.” 
“ You!” recovering from her surprise, she added, 
arried be- | with a mocking laugh: 





«“O!”—which meant a great deal. 














— 


« Because I knew how bad folks could be, I did not © 











took Blossom in his arms, and compelled Julian to * 





THE down-train express, due at 4 P.M., came 
thundering along, slackening speed little by little, as 
~,” said | it approached the terminus. 

“Can it be seven years since I went away?” 
thought a very elegant young lady, in a blue travel- 


gruff, old 
patriarch, muttered ungallantly, ‘“‘Thank “Heaven! 


“Vd just like to know what father means by his 
last letter,” soliloquized the young lady. ‘‘ If he has 
got such a paragon of a partner as he tells about, I’m 
sure I’m very glad. But, if he imagines me to agree 
to his very remarkable plan, of entering into part- 
nerships with him, too, he is much mistaken. I shall 
never marry any one; I have sworn it. How impa- 
tient I am to hear about Julian. If papa has not 


The stoppage of the train put an end to all school- 
girl soliloquies, and Blossom was soon in her father’s 
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«Are you glad?” Julian bent over her, his dark 
eyes scintillating and radiant. 

“Yes, very, for now, I am bound by no duty. I 
shall not feel obliged to marry you, after what has 
happened.” 

Julian drew back in high dudgeon. Enter Luther 
Bodkin, rubbing his hands. 

“So meum’s tuum and tuum’s meum? All right 
at last, is it?” he cried, heartily. 

“Sir,” said Julian, in a deep voice, “she mocks 
me. Receive my thanks for your kindness, during 
the last seven years, and let me go.” 

“Tat, tut! How’s this?” turning to Blossom. 

“T never intend to marry. Least of all will I con- 
sent, to be forced upon any one.” 

“ Have done with your child’s play,” growled the 
doctor. ‘Come, I am hungry and want my dinner. 
Julian escort Blossom.” 

It was not a great ways into the dining-room, but 
by the time they arrived there, the young folks, in 
some incomprehensible manner, had made their 
peace. And a merrier dinner-party than these three, 
it would have been hard to find in all the united 
kingdoms. 


Che World in Miniature. 


A DREAM. 
Is ita dream ortruth? If but a dream, 
What pencil hath that image fair portrayed 
So lifelike, and thus midnight’s frozen shade 
With form invested, which of flame doth seem ? 
If truth, what happiest power of starry gleam, 
My grief consoling, hath she now obeyed ? 
By what strange-passion is she sudden made 
To clasp my hand within her hand of cream? 
This is indeed my sun, my bosom’s throne: 
This is indeed her white hand which I see. 
I touch it, kiss it; it is mine alone. 
Or truth or dream, I seek not certainty: 
If it be truth, my great love is mine own; 
If dream, I willingly asleep would be. 


A man escaped from the Ohio State prison four 
years ago, but returned to the institution a short 
time since and expressed a desire to serve out the 
remainder of his sentence. He said he had been 
married while out of prison, but made no further 
explanation. 


The internal. revenue commissioner has decided 
that it is not necessary for a social club or its steward 
to take out a license for selling liquors, as the club is 
not a place where casual visitors are supplied with 
liquor. It is, in fact, a private house, maintained by 
private gentlemen for their own social purposes. 

“By Jupiter! Jawge—ah—did you notice how in- 
tensely Clara was observing me? She is a great 
judge of style—ah—a-a-w,” whispered Adolphus to 
his chum, as the aforesaid Clara swept past them. 
“I beg your pardon,” retorted the crinolinity, sharp- 
ly, and after pausing an instant, ‘it was that other 
puppy at which I was gazing.”—“ Jupi—aw—come, 
Jawge—ha, ha! y-a-a-s; good joke—ha!” 

When the cholera was in the south of Europe, a 
native of Hungary heard that in a certain village it 
attacked only men. Hoping to escape the disease, he 
disguised himself as a female with the utmost care 
and secrecy, and went to live in the favored village. 
Soon after his arrival he was, however, attacked with 
the worst symptoms of the disorder, and in his agony 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas, alas! who could have betrayed my 
sex?” 

A Parisian has conceived the notion of opening an 
exhibition at ten centimes a head, to show a million 
of money spread out in gold pieces. He thinks he 
will have a rush of visitors, as the curiosity to know 
what a million is like is universal. 


A singular double marriage was celebrated in Paris 
lately. A celebrated chemist, M. Baral, married the 
widow of a great manufacturer in the north of 
France; and on the same day M. Baral’s son married 
the lady’s daughter. M. Baral senior is consequently 
doubly a father-in-law, and the lady is her daugh- 
ter’s mother and mother-in-law at the same time. 


Benedek is said to suffer greatly from nervous at- 
tacks; but they are nothing to a Prussian attack. 

In a little town in Ohio a lady teacher was examin- 
ing aclass of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She 
commenced the question “If you buy a cow for ten 
dollars”»—when up came a little hand, “ What is it, 
Jobnny?”—" Why, you can’t buy no kind of a cow 
for ten dollars; father sold one for sixty dollars the 
other day, and she was a regular old scrub at that!” 

A provost marshal writes:—“ One of the provost 
guard brought a colored man into the office, charged 
with stealing watermelons. As he was being led 
away I said to him, ‘I hope, Tom, that I may never 
see you here again.’ He turned to me with a pecu- 
liar, shrewd expression, and said, ‘ You wouldn’t ha’ 
seen me, dis time, cap’n, if de sogers hadn’t a futch 
me.’ ” 














A woman was found lying drunk in the doorway 
of a drinking-saloon in Troy, onc night lately, and 
was arrested by the officers. The saloon-keeper ap- 
peared as a witness for the defence at her trial, and 
had the impudence to swear that he kept her asa 
sign to attract customers, and to show the efficacy of 
his liquors. 

A horse died in the street in a first-class business 
locality in New York, one day lately, and the carcass 
was allowed to remain there for the two hottest days 
of the season. Several large importing houses were 
obliged to keep their doors and windows closed on 





‘ 4 ian of the nuisance. 
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Buch in Bittle. 


Our Boston schools are closed, and the teachers are 
scattered for their vacations. 

In one day there were nearly three hundred deaths 
from sunstroke in New York. 

The New York papers complain that ladies are in 
the habit of drinking too much. 

Two fatal cases of cholera in Boston. They came 
from New York. 

Tennessee having ratified the constitutional amend- 
ment, will be represented in Congress. 

The re-organization of the Supreme Court is not a 
political project. 

Landlords have overshot the mark this season. 
Travel is light; high prices keep people at home. 

Some speculative genius offers to sell a West Point 
cadet appointment. 

England has no desire to interfere in the European 
war. She wants to be let alone. 

Highwaymen in disguise—landlords of beach hotels. 

Washington is deserted. It is the hottest place in 
the country, and the worst. 

The recent rains have been ee to nature 
and to man. 

Beware of the daily papers at this season. They 
are filled with dead-head puffs of hotels. 

Near 28,000 houses make use of Cochituate water. 

A German count was recently found dead in the 
streets of New York. Intemperance. 

Victoria is once more talked about in connection 
with John Brown the gardener. 

Grant has been made a full general, and Farragut 
an admiral. Both deserve the rank. 

A new-fangled machine at Montgomery, Ala., turns 
out 25,000 bricks per day. 

There are nine hundred steam railroad corpora- 
tions in the United States. 

The Philadelphians have presented a gold medal 
to General Meade—a one and a half pounder. 

The best motive for leaving the city—the loco- 
motive. 

A dark cloud, financially speaking, is one that has 
no silver lining. 

A Memphis lady recently renounced her religion, 
and married a Hebrew in the synagogue. 

Jackson, Mississippi, has had a colored washer- 
woman’s convention. 

Connecticut has seven hundred insane, and will 
build a hospital for them. 

An apple-tree in South Gardiner, Me., put forth 
among the apple blossoms a perfect white rose. 

The Prussians have a cartridge which explodes after 
entering the body of a man, and tears him to pieces. 

A gold watch-chain has been manufactured in Cali- 
fornia weighing two and a half pounds. It cost $1200. 

The Lebanon, Ohio, Shakers are trying tu shake 
sugar out of sorghum. 

Two soldiers lately attempted to desert from the 
British army in Canada disguised as negresses. 

The President has given $1000 to the South Caro- 
lina Theological Institute. 

A soviety has been organized in London for the 
promotion of rial navigation. 

The Sioux and Chippewas have been killing one 
another, and eating the dead Indians. 

Acolored girl in Georgia has brought a suit for 
breach of promise of marriage against a negro man. 

General Asboth is in Paris for medical advice in 
regard to a bad wound in the head. 

A negro with red hair and whiskers is one of the 
lions of Mobile. 

Large numbers of Bavarians are fleeing to France 
to avoid serving in the army. 

A young couple in Palmer, Mass., called upon a 
clergyman at midnight to marry them. 

The New York State militia enrollment shows 
110,000 names for the city and county of New York. 

The sale of horse flesh in Paris is regulated by 
government. 

A note which recently became due in New Orleans 
was paid in rebel money. 

A silver mine has been discovered ona farm in 
Raymond, Me. 

A Connecticut man receives a salary of $30,000 ina 
New York dry goods house. 

Nearly 15,000 have been added to the population of 
Galveston since the war. 

A married woman in Canada West has eloped three 
times with the same man. 

Eight hundred pounds is said to be the fashionable 
quota of baggage to Newport. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Luther A. Ham 
and Miss Lucie Corthell. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr Benjamin W. Perry and Miss 
Sabra Cousins. 

By Rev. Dr Frink, Mr. Alfred Kirk, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Miss L. Augusta Bruce, of Hanover, N. H. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. William E. 
iy) and Miss Mary E. Harwood. 

West Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Deane, Mr. M. H. 

Re mae and Miss Lucy B. Howard. 

1G Dennysville, Me., by Rev. Mr Whittier, Ceptals 
Edgar N. Nash, of Steuben, and Miss Martha G. Jones. 


- Deaths. 


Th this city, Mrs. Borah Lynn, 64; Mrs. Rhoda B. May, 
: Mr. Daniel Barry, 26 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. M. A. Howe, wife of Francis 
Howe, and daughter’ of Samuel Hill, 

At Dorche: ster, Miss Amanda Cc , daughter of Joseph P. 
Jackson, of Bangor, Me , 22. 

At Brookline, Mr. Henry C. Wellman, 22, a graduate of 
Harvard College, of the class of 1865. 

At Woburn, Mr. Charles 6. Davis, 58. 

At Quincy, Miss Emily F. Basley, 1p. 

At Andover, Mr. Joseph Holt, 76. 

At Fitchburg, Mrs. Fannie Marle Miles, 27. 

















The Houscheeper, 


(Prepared for The.Flag of our Union.) 
Cold Meats at Breakfast. 

In some families, whatever cold meat or cold poul- 
try may have been left from the previous day, is 
served up at breakfast; in which case it is the cook- 
maid’s duty to send it up, laid out neatly on clean 
and rather small-sized dishes, with breakfast plates 
and small clean knives and forks; sometimes it will 
require a little putting to rights, by trimming, and 
garnishing with a few sprigs of parsley, which, of 
course, she will attend to. 





Cooking Onions, 

It is a good plan to boil onions in milk and water; 
it diminishes the strong taste of that vegetable. It 
is an excellent way of serving up onions, to chop 
them after they are boiled, and put them in a stew- 
pan, with a little milk, butter, salt and pepper, and 
let them stew about fifteen minutes. This gives them 
a, fine flavor, and they can be served up very hot. 





Pickle and Preserve Jars. 

Whenever pickle or preserve jars are empty, wash 
them well in cold water, dry them thoroughly, and 
put them inadry place. If you wash pickle or pre- 
serve jars in hot water, it will crack their glazed sur- 
face, and make them porous, which spoils them for 
use, as pickles and preserves require to have the air 
kept from them. 





Cleaning Bread-Pans, etc. 

Pans for keeping bread should be wiped out every 
day, and scalded once a week; in the same way clean 
the cheese-pan, or both bread and cheese will become 
mouldy and musty; and cheese shuuld always be 
kept standing on its rind, and the rind should be 
scraped before it is sent to the table. 





Tonic Drink. , 

Peruvian bark, bruised, one ounce; cold water, one 
pint. Boil together for ten minutes, then add half 
an ounce of Virginia snakeroot, and two drachms of 
orange peel, bruised. Keep the infusion near the 
fire for half an hour in a close vessel. A wineglassful 
may be taken every hour. 





How to judge Nutmegs. 

The largest, heaviest and most unctuous of nut- 
megs are to be chosen, such as are the shape of an 
olive, and of the most fragrant smell. 














TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, unifurm 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: qt The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By SYLVaNvus Coss, JR 
No. 2.—THE W. mere ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLVANus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SYLVANUs Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Law = at the 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poor 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness, By Mxs. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 10.—BEN AMES: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANUS CoB 
No. 11.—THE vous PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: ag The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

f hove of Fortune’s Wheei. By Ben: PERLEY 

?OORE. 
as 1 14.—-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
. 5. GOODWIN. 
en 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLIntron BarkinGToR. 

No. 16.—THE VOLU NTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: : or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mus. CAROLINE URNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwart of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 2%.—THE NOVICE: Ra, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Aus 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG coNau EROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKEN 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: oe; The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOU 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of De ath. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. by Seams CUTTERFIELD, 

No. 26.-THE FENIANS om, Neil O’Connor’s 
beige ee By J. W.M' Canr TNE 

No. —THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brines of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOItLS,. A Thrilling 

Story of Prairie Life. By Wa. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: dy The 

Daughter of the Sea. By Grorce L. Aix 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the shee a 

Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHne tu. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: om The Poison- 
ers of Prris. By Francis; A. Dvriva 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE mA: or, The 

Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lrevt. Mt RRAY. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent A mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Addre: 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Po BLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly fur this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured ac re tens | tolaw. We willsend 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-p id br one dollar. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTU ae on The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Guop 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 

tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier, By Ligt TENANT MURRAY 
THE RENEGADE: or, = Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By Ma.tcoim J. Err 
REDPATH: or, The Woatein Trail. A Story of 

Fronticr Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: re The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVA 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: nn "The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: mat 8 she Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLAREN 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: ~ The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE FOREST RANGER: Oty The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLI 
ROSALTHE: =: at Soeneess —" Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. Ropins 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE VENDETTA: er, Zhe Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAG 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Y . 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD ee oe 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, =e Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AUST 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: - The. i ing M 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs oun. ee? 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: an The ‘Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’ ® Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MaTTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISOGNTTs Lamy Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AvsTINn C. BurRD 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M yp 
Albarn Hall. A Taleof Old "Baglané’ B 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By Nep BUNTLINE 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLtvanus CoB, JR 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LigEUTENANT MURRA 

THESTORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Cos 

STEEL AND GOLD: of The Heir a ‘Gtenvithe. 
By FRAncis A. DuRIVA 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLVANUS Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Mise 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson “ siatuenmeue 

THE QUEEN OF THE BEA : or Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By Nev BuNTLIN 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: or ‘The Pirate 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLIN sieninaiaal 

MARION’S PRIGADS: r. Thel Li \° 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso iy ot Bengeens 

THE UNKNOWN: or, “The Secret Het r. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of he "Points A Tale of 
New York. By GEoRGE L. AIk 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or The esti Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE ROUNTAIN 7% GOLD: ~ The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson 

THEGOLD FI Ne: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRAncis A. DURIV. 

THESEA LARK :or, The ideas f i ° 
ATaleofthe Land i and Sea. oC LIEU = aphoty pnt 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, =he Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

DISINHERITED: or. spe Kd of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By D . H. RoBinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANeRR, or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURR 

PAUL LARCOM™: an, une Scouge of the ‘Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, J 

BIANCA: or The Star. of the yoiter. 4 , Bomanes 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. Due 

THE LOST HEJR: or, The Duke oe ‘the Lazza 
rone. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Chiléron of the Border 
A Tale or Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

bai rae RESEL SPY: hd The King’s Volunteers. 

- H. RoBins 
hry THOMES ‘* TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAGGIE MILLER. 


ae eee 
BY KATE SEAFOAM. 
a, 


Where the willows droop by the cottage door, 

And the wild-bird clambers the low roof oer; 

Where the sunlight falls with gentle ray, 

And the sweet birds warble through the bright summer 
day, 

Dwells a maiden, whose wondrous beauty would fill 

Your heart with love's most endearing thrill. 


Her eyes are like the summer's clear sky, 

And her voice as the notes of the lark flitting by; 
Her wavy hair is like the sunlight’s changing gold, 
Its radiant beauty can ne'er be told; 

And her peerless form—ah! who can tell 

The matchless grace that in each motion doth dwell ? 


Yet dearer than all is the soul's pure light, 

‘That beams from her eve so clear and bright; * 
And the loving smile ov her dimpled cheek 

Tells of a heart so gentle and meek; 

And blending the charms of each winsome face, 

You would scarcely find her equal in beauty and grace. 
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LITTLE BENNY GOES A BIRD-CATCHING. 











BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


THE conservatery had been enlarged, and every- 
thing was arranged; and the former tenants and 
visitants, Buzzy, the honey bee, Little Longbill, the 
humming-bird, and Snapper, the black and orange- 
colored little fly-catcher, aud Master Jewel-head, the 
toad that picked the insects from about the rovts of 
the plants, had all dared to show themselves again. 

“Mamma, what makes Tiny and Bobby sing so 
hard and then keep still a long time?” asked Jenny, 
as they sat in the conservatory, one afternoon. 

Tiny anil Bobby were soprano and alto to each 
other, and the stage of their opera-house was sus- 
pended from the branch of an orange-tree. They 
performed only domestic dramas, into which, how- 
ever, they introctuced ail the sentimental airs imag- 
inable; and their audience was Benny, Jennie and 
their mother, Buzzy, Longbiil, Snapper, Jewel-head 
and the cat. Thatis, Tiny and Bobby were canary 
birds. 

“They are trying to fill the conservatory, but it is 
so much larger that they cannot make the room 
resound as it did before,” said the mother, in answer 
to Jennie’s question. 

“°Ey ought t’ have some more birds to help ’em. 
See how shamed ’ey look,” said Benny. 

The poor little things were perplexed, not quite 
ashamed, as Benny thought. 

“We might have a bobolink,” suggested Jenny. 

** But how are we to get one?” asked her mother. 




















“O, John can make a trap when he gets home, just 
as he did for the weasel.’’ 
Benny didn’t say anything; but his big blue eyes 
were snapping with a bright thought of something. 
So John was to be told of it to-morrow, when he was 
expected home again. 
The next morning, Jennie wanted Benny to help 
her in moving some of the tenderer flowers of her 
garden into the vacant spaces of the conservatory. 
She looked for him in the playroom, she called for 
him on the Jawn, she wandered away back to the big 
barn, in search of him. He was nowhere in sight. 
She thought he might be in the barn still, only hid- 
den. So she cried, “ O Benny, just coop once.” 
There was a pigeon coop and a last year’s chicken 
coop, but Benny’s * coop” wasn’t there. She went 
into the kitchen, to see if he was with Maggie. 
There was a fowl ready to stuff, and a heap of raisins 
for the pudding that had got to grow ripe and brown 
before dinner; but no Benny had his fingers among 
the plums. 
“ Maggie, where’s Benny?” 
“Ou Jinnie, an’ how should I be knowin’ where 
the little throuble is all the time?” Maggie replied, 
flying to the range and putting in more wood. 
“I’ve been away back to the barn, and down on 


with a tear in the corner of each eye. 


sheep-dish, half'an hour agone.”’ 


potatoes, and didn’t see anything of Benny at all. 


with them?” said Joel. 


Benny had often been with him. There were 


where Benny always liked to fill his pockets. © Al 


field—not after checkerberries or strawberries, 0: 


the lawn, and he wasn’t in the garden, and I can’t 
find him nowhere!” exclaimed Jennie, sadly, and 


“ Och, darling, don’t cry! Now I mind me he was 
goin’ in the field with the big dinner-basket an’ Joel’s 


Jennie now wisely concluded not to wait for Benny 
to help her; if she had, the flowers wouldn’t have 
been nodding their heads to old acquaintances in the 
conservatory that day. But where had Benny gone? 
When Jennie told her mother what Maggie said, she 
thought he had gone off with Joel to feed the sheep. 
By-and-by Joel came in. He had been hoeing the 


dish of salt and a covered basket—what could he do 
Then Joel went up to the sheep pasture where 


many checkerberries here that some of the little | 
hummocks looked like big red heaps of strawberries, | to be shot, either. He hopped right up in the air, | venders, who was in the process of manufacturing 


any other berries. He was going to catch the bobo- 
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That is what he was about. It was a bobolink chase 
—not a wild-goose chase. How do you suppose he 

was going to catch his birds? There were a half 

dozen or more bobolinks in the field, with their nests 

hidden away among the stubble at the bottom of the 

buttercups; and Bobolink, one here and another 

there, fluttered his black and orange-colored plumes, 

and bragged to all the birds about how many eggs he 

and bis quiet, brown little wife had, and what a 

pretty brood it was going to be. 

As soon, almost, as he got out of sight of the house, 

Benny saw a sparrow on a big stone under a small 

tree. He was singing very sweetly, and Benny 

thought this would be a nice bird to put in the con- 

servatory choir. So he took a pinch of sait from the 

dish, and said, very so!tly: 

“Sit still one ’ittle minute, pretty fellow, and I'll 

give you somefing you like.” c 

Ah Benny! you’re going to catch little birds by 
putting salt on their tails, are you? When you get 
one, you and [ will be a good deal older and know a 
good deal more than we do now. Sparrow was sus- 
picious of Benny, and stopped his singing. He 
turned his bead the other way, too. 

“*At’s firstrate. You shall have ’e salt right off, 
now.” 

The sparrow flew away. 

“OQ, why didn’t you wait for ’e salt?” cried Benny, 
in disappointment. 

He didu’t see any other bird near, but there sat a 
great green frog in the grass, winking his big eyes at 
him, as if he’d like to try anything Benny had to 
give away. Benny dropped a pinch of salt on his 
back, and froggy gave a monstrous leap right up in 
the air; then off he went, with Benny at his heels. 
The grass was so tall that Benny had not noticed the 
little brook; and so froggy plumped right in, while 
Benny tumbled over to the other side. 

As he struck among the grass, with bands and feet 
spread out full length, a yellowish brown bird a little 
larger than a sparrow, flew from right under his face. 
Benny looked down, and there was a nest full of litule 
eggs of a bluish white color, spotted with black. The 
nest was built of small sticks and grass, and lined 
with hair and feathers. He set out to put the nest 
in his basket; but the poor little nest-mother made 
such a lamenting and beseeching that he concluded 
to let it stay awhile longer. It was a bobolink’s nest. 


he hurried off without trying to catch him; tor he 


time of it, singing and bubbing about. 


good for you,” said Benny. 


Benny’s head, singing, saucily: 


* You little imp! 
What, what makes you primp 
In that way ? 
We bobolinks 
Keep rollicking, 
Frolicking, 
Always gay. 
Every little gipsey 
Says and thinks 
We're tipsy. 
Bobolink never drinks; 
But he’s merry as a king. 
Hear us sing."’ 


That was just the fellow to help the canaries 


“ Chink, chink!” just as the other bird had done. 


cried Benny. 


He kissed her and calied her his good little wile, 


good deal of flutter and a flourish like this: 


* Ah, little man! 
Lock,see! what a spick span 
Bird I be. 
Black glossy coat, 
Cap of yellow, 
Hands: me fellow, 
Wife tells me. 
I'm always trilling 
The jolliest note; 
Or, when wife's filling 
Her little throat, 
Watching the eggs ‘mongst the sticks— 
Exactly six.”’ 


enough to try it again. 


Benny saw the little bobolink’s husband coming, and | Wassorely annoyed by a habit his people had acquired 
had determined to watch that nest and see the young | even now and hereabouts, to some extent) of twisting 
ones grow. Soon he came to where two more bob- | their necks around every time anybody entered the 


olinks, bright, pretty fellows, were having a jolly | door and passed up the aisle of the meeting house, to 


“ Here, you tipsy bobolinks, I’ve got somefing’ats | Wearied with the annoyance, the old man ex- 


One bobolink cried “Chink, chink!” and dropped | “ Brethren, if you will only cease turning your 
down in the grass, ont of sigut! The other flew over heads around whenever the door opens, and will 


Wouldn’t he wake them up? So Benny tossed a 
handfal of salt after him. He stopped balancing and 
swinging, and darted away into a little tree, crying, 
“O dear! I didn’t get any salt on his tail, I guess,” 
Then a bird like that Benny fell upon flew along, 


This was Kobert’s wite come back to the nest. She 


think; and after considerable more chirping and 
chatter down in the grass, out came Bob, with a 


he missed him; and after that, he couldn’t get near 





“ Chink, chink, chink!” cried the bobolinks, dodg- 

ing. ‘ Where'd you get yourlightning? It’s rather 

slow.” 

The shot was all gone, but big boy wasexcited. He 

put in more powder and the wad, then searched his 

pockets for something to answer for shot. He found 

nothing but his jackknife, and he couldn’t get that 

into the gun. : 

“ Give me a handful of salt,” cried he, 

Benny held up the salt dish, and the boy picked 

out a dozen big lumps and put them into his gun. 

Then he fired; and a bobolink tumbled right down 

into the grass. He wasn’t hurt anywhere but in his 

wing; that was broken. Benny begged him of the 

boy, and put him carefully in the basket. Then 

Benny went to catching flies and millers and little 

grasshoppers for the bobolink to eat, and the big boy 
went away. 

Meantime, John had come home, and found all 
the folks searching for Benny. John went tosearch- 
ing, also. He came out of the woods pretty nigh 
where Benny was dodging about in the grass, after 
the lively insects. 

“Hallo, little runaway! what are you about, 
catching sheep?” shouted Jobn. 

“ No,” answered Benny,-indignantly, standing up 
and facing him. “ I’m catching buttertlies for Bobby 
Linkum to eat.” 

Two or three bobolinks were flying about, chinking 
sorrowfully. John thought he was going to feed 
these. 

“ You’ve caught enough,” said John. “ Let’s see 
you feed them, and then we’ll go home.” 

Benny litted the lid of the basket a little, and 
dropped in what he had caught. 

“ Got a bobolink in there?” cried John, looking at 
him in astonishment. ‘ How did you catch him?” 

“ Put salt on his tail,” said Benny. 

John stared, but said nothing. Then he took the 
salt dish, and Benny took the basket and put the 
other hand in John’s, and they wenthome. Benny’s 
mother splintered up Robert of Lincoln’s broken 
wing, and it soon got well. Then there were great 
times with concerts in the conservatory. 


NECK-TWISTING IN: CHURCH. 
A good story is told of an eccentric old parson who 





(and which prevails, by the way, in all other churehes, 


see what manner of person it might be. 


claimed, one Sunday: 


keep your attention on me, [ will promise to tell you, 
as I preach, who it is that comes in.” 
Accordingly, he went on with the services, and 
presently made a stop as one of the deacons entered, 
saying: 


opposite.” 


each individual, proceeding the while with his ser- 
cried out: 


and look for yourselves, this time.” 


carried his point, and there was but little neck- 
twisting seen in his congregation after that day. 





A FROG STORY. 


much-desired frog. The latter lovks down his en 








1} and let the shot go under him. ‘ Chink, chin 


this time, Benny was away out of sight down in the | didn’t hit me that time.” Big boy loaded, putting 
r|all the shot he had. Both birds sat on the same ! thing for one in your condition. I'll do away all the 
twig, now. Bang! went the gun, again, tumbling « for you. Take four of these every morning, and four | “‘ Because it is the secreter (sea-critter) of great 











link Jennie had spoken of, to help the canaries sing. | the big boy over in the grass, 


\ WE SHOULD THINK SO. 


k, | patient. “Yes, very well.” “Do you s/eep well 


“That is Deacon ——, who keeps the grocery + 
And thus he announced, in turn, the advent of 


mon as composedly as the circumstances would | * 7 - 
admit, when at last a stranger came in, when he | it It is merely a bonne bouche tor our Biblical 


“A little old man in green spectacles andadrab| The ladies of the congregation of Dr. —, Edin- 
overcoat—don’t know him—you can all turn round 


It is hardly necessary to add that the good man | Was presented, intimated to the people of the church, 


One is even half inclined to accept as indubitable | Janet, what objections have you to the pulpit gown?” 
what Elian tells us of the water snakes and the frogs | “Aweel, sir,” said Janet, “ we never read of the 
chirping, to where the tirst bobolink had disappeared. | o¢ Egypt. The former have, he infurms us, a pas- | Apostle Paul wearing a gown.” ‘The doctor. said, 
sionate liking for fregs—that is, for devouring and | (and there wasa significancy in the reply), “ You are 
had been out for something to eat, and Bob was pre- | gigesting them. No one knows this better than the | quite: right, Janet; but we never read of St. Paul 
tending to keep*house for her while she was gone. | frog, and, accordingly, when they meet in a pond, | wearing breeks (trowsers)!”” That satsfied the old 
I | wonderful is the cunning that ensues. The water | lady. 
snake glides up as if intentionless of evil, but our + 
other slimy friend is quite aware of the passionless- 
looking snake. He makes for the nearest twig, seizes 
it, and carries it across his mouth, and then fearless- 
ly approaches the hydra. The latter now makes at 
the frog with open jaws, but the twig across the 
frog’s mouth is much wider than the jaws of the 
snake, and he can by no possibility swallow the 


emy’s throat from the outside, holds fast to the 
projecting twig, and laughs. The water snake tries 
again and again; he glides around his anticipated 
victim, but the frog always contrives to keep him in 
view, and the end of every attempt is that the foiled 
snake finds the bar carried by his anticipatory vic- 
tim lying across his open jaws, and the frog once 
Benny tossed some salt after this fellow, too; but | more laughs down his throat. The hydra at length 
gives it up in despair, and froggy, plumping into a 
safe spot, where he knows kindred to be assembled, 
“What wild-goose chase could Benny be on? A In a while, a big boy came along with a gun. It | tells his exciting tale, and raises very noisy croakin, 
was one of the boys whom Benny saw at the house congratulations. 

where the goat had carried him. Benny was afraid - 
to tell him what he wanted; aud the big boy aimed 
» | his gun at one of the bobolinks and fired. Bobby 
was too quick for him, thongh; and he had no mind 


Humors of the Day. 


HOW THE DEACON GOT EXCITED. 
A few years since, near the city of N——, in Connec- 
ticut, lived and preached old Parson B., who was a 
bit excitable and near-sighted. One day he had been 
to the city with his horse, and among his purchases 
was a barrel of flour, the head of which was par- 
tially out. 

On the way home the old man was overtaken and 
passed by a fast young man, driving a fast horse and 
putting on “ much” airs. Now, the parson’s horse was 
usually a quiet, steady-going animal enough, but he 
couldn’t stand that sort of thing; so he started after 
him of the fast order in 240 good earnest. 

The jolting of the wagon at length jarred the head 
completely off the barrel, and the strong wind which 
was blowing directly after the parson, blew the flour 
allover him and the horsc. At last the fast young 
man was left, and the village reached; but the speed 
of the horse was not checked. 

in driving through a street to reach his home he 
came in contact with one of his deacons, who was 
naturally surprised to see his minister driving at such 
a pace, and signalled him to stop. 

“ Why, Parsen B.,” said he, “ what on earth is the 
matter? You seem greatly excited.” 

“ Excited!” yelled the old man, “excited. Who 
wouldn’t be excited—snow storm in July. Get up, 
Dobbin!” 

The deacon smiled, but was silent. 


AN ASTONISHED HUSBAND. 


As a steamboat was about to start from Cincin- 
nati one day, a young man came on board, leading a 
blushing damsel by the hand, and approaching the 
polite clerk, said in a suppressed voice: 

“ |say, me and my wife has just got married, and 
I’m looking for accommodations.” 

* Looking for a berth?” hastily inquired the clerk, 
as he passed tickets to another passenger. 

“A birth! thunder and lightning, no!” gasped the 
astonished man; ‘we haint but just got married— 
we only want a place to stay all night, you know.” 


AN IRISHMAN’S ECONOMY. 


‘What are yeafter, Barney?” 

“ Writing a letter, sure.” 

“And where would you be after sending it to?” 

“ It’s not my intention to send it atall. Isn’t a 
copper as good in my pocket as in the post-oftice?” 
“Ay, faith, and ye always was the boy that knew 
how to save pennies. But where is this letter 
going?” 

“To Mister O’Tool, Kilkenny. Well, do you see? 
I’m going to Kilkenny myself, to see Mr. O’Tool, and 
1 thought I’d write this letter and take it along, as I 
shall save the postage; and you know, it takes a 
power 0’ contrivance to get along now-a-days, the 
times is so hard.” 











A DOUBTING WOMAN. 


The following is, of course, not intended for our 
lady readers, since the words “ breeks ” appears in 


scholars : 


burgh, lately determined to present the doctor with 
a pulpit gown. The doctor, on the Sunday after it 


“The ladies have been kind enough to present me 
with a pulpit gown; but iest any member should ob- 
ject to my wearing it, I shan’t put it on yet, and will 
hear objections on Thursday night.” Nobody came 
to object but an old lady. The doctor said, ‘* Well, 
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MISS EARLE’S FIANCE. 


eeeea eee 
BY FRANK STERNE BELL, 
on, 


CHAPTER I. 


glare of the sky. 





paved with red-hot stones, and even th 


So much for luxury. 


and fiery-atmosphered kitchen, streaming brows. 

crimsoned cheeks, and feet that tere iaien 
in spiteof the strong wills of their owners, chiefly 
attested; for honest labor is seldom loud-voiced in 
complaint, and among all the Massachusetts (God 
bless Massachusetts—the brave, true State!) valleys 
you would not find a fairer specimen of upright, un- 
fearing toil than in its swart-faced furm-men and 
"eeacoe farm-women, 

ere was not one about the old place u 

fate hud been harder that day ant <a et 
daughter of Amos Deane (a farmer in pinched ols 
cumstances, with a large family of girls), who had 
come over to “help Miss Tyler a spell” (as “ Miss 
Tyler” said, not she), and thus help herself to the 
eleven weeks fall term at the town academy, which 
she would hardly have obtained else. All the long 
hours since before sunrise—when she was not requir- 
ed elsewhere—she had been standing before the 
ironing-board, not half a dozen yards from the great 








A LONG-EARED SCHOLAR, 


Mr. W. is one of our most popular artists and 
teachers of drawing. The other morning, while 
busily at work, he was interrupted by a rough-look- 
ing customer. 

“ Be you Mr. W., the painter?” 

“Tam, sir.” 

** You teach creeters to draw, I believe?” 

* Yes sir,” replied the artist, who fancied his vis- 
itor some wealtby old father; “do you wish your 
daughter to take 2 few lessons?” 

“ No sir, not my darter.’’ 

** Your son, perhaps?”’ 

“No, not my son, neither.” 

“* Who then, sir? not yourself, I hope.” 

“No, not myself; but somebody a derned sight 
more difiicult. A four-year old mule I bought t’other 
day. Learn him to draw, and dern me if I don’t out 
pewter and give you the biggest hundred dollars 
ever you seed.” 

The countryman went down stairs with a hep, 
skip and jump, closely followed by an ok! pair of 
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‘Do yon eat well?” asked one of our modern pill- boots, a meerschaum pipe and sundry other mov- 


a | ables. 
? >. 





in | Yes.” “Kh? youdo,eh? That’s not exactly the Some lone bachelor is guilty of the following: 


ut | “ Why isthe heart of a lover like the sea-» rpent?” 





| after dinner, You'll soon see a change!” 


sighs (size).” 








“seven times hotter than ever before” stove, press- 
ing, and crimping, and fluting the costly laces and 
delicate rufties of the Misses Earle, Hayden and 
Gray, who, in the shadiest part of the house meme 
tempe, with iced sherbet and sandal-wood fans, were 

half-dead with the weather!” and clear-starching 
= polishing the fine linen and thick “ doomsday 
ms 1” of Messrs. Hayden, Gray and Chesley, who, in 
r © same comfourtable quarters last mentioned, added 
pee to sherbet and fans and declared, with their 
thie eo oe drawl, that, “Such a state of 
dae too damnific to be borne—it was posi- 
But now the immense 
and put away, 
since she took 
the smooth 
thus, 
been 
faire 
fr 


clothes-basket was emptied 
and the tired girl, for the first time 
her hasty dinner, sat down to rest on 
worn steps of the back door. Sitting 
she would have become immortal had an artist 
hear; fur never did the eye of man rest upon a 
“3 picture than the rough, worm-eaten casing 
aming that young form—undeveloped now, but 
giving such glorious promise of its womanhood—and 
prea J turned head, with’ its crowning glory of 
Me en hair, nestled against the dimpled hand, 
anaes pe Abc berry, and with four cruel 
Psegagrol th ts palm—but daintily-shapen enough 
seas ptor’s model. Her lips, which were full and 

us red, were slightly apart; the scarlet flush, 
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What labor experienced in the unsheltered field 


most | 
of th, 
witho. 
fixed 1. 
lookin, 
about . 
every 
“ Hu 
awon . 


JULY sun was just setting. “M 
The day had been one of | « ¥ 
the most severe of the sea- | all, 
son; intensely hot, without this.” 
one drop of rain to refresh The 
the parched and needy earth, | it was 
ora single merciful cloud to begun 
soften the painful, brassy | light w. 


wise sl) 


Up to this point the gay | call. 
Bostonians, who had taken “It's 
refuge for a few weeks at know! 
the large old farmhouse in | door, 
the romantic “ Deerfield 
Valley,” had managed to wont be: 
poe 4 themselves in a very | most b 
comfortable sta’ ; 6m 
but here Sol out-Soled Sol! the wide siaieh uae ?. 
they had found relief from previous heats, seemed 


to hav: 


Wei. 
ten aci 


e large parlor, y 
with its three sides filled as full as they could hold arb 


with broad, recessed windows, felt 
5 as though an 
Eastern sirocco had suddenly been let loose in it. 
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born of her late exercise, had covled down into the 
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